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The record of the proceedings of the public 
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Bee hatony Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 152 


The report on this reference has been published in two volumes. 
Volume 1, in three parts, contained the Board's report on fresh fruits 
and vegetables, as follows: 


ieee Al - Summary and Recommendations 
Part II - Commodity Reports - Fresh Vegetables 
Parte lites Commodity Reponts, — fresh, Kruits 


The Board's recommendations for processed fruits and vegeta- 
bles were first forwarded to the Minister in an interim report in 
October 1977. They are repeated in Volume 2, which also contains the 
industry analysis and commodity reports on which they were based. The 
statistical tables relevant to this volume are separately bound. The 
Board has now completed its work on Reference 152. 
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CHAPTER IL: INTRODUCTION 


This is Volume 2 of the report by the Tariff Board on 
Reference No. 152 relating to fresh and processed fruits and veget- 
ables. Volume 1, published in three parts, (1) treats the tariff items 
pertaining to horticultural products in their fresh state. A revised 
schedule of tariff items relating to processed (including semi-processed) 
fruit and vegetable products, with the Board's recommendations as to 
appropriate tariff descriptions and rates of duty was presented by way 
of an interim report . Because of the current round of GATT negoti- 
ations it was felt expedient to release these recommendations ahead of 
the reviews and analyses upon which they are based. The present publi- 
cation covers this preliminary ground, and sets out the Board's findings 
and reflections, together with the pertinent data. The latter are 
submitted in a separate statistical supplement. 


TERMS AND SCOPE OF REFERENCE 


The Board is instructed by the Minister of Rinane 2 to 
examine the impact of the present tariff structure on the fruit and 
vegetable growing and processing industries taking into account the 
general interests of Canadians as consumers" and to make appropriate 
recommendations on the basis of a detailed assessment of the various 
factors affecting the products and industries concerned. With respect 
to existing tariff provisions, the Minister's letter of reference makes 
particular mention of the reduced protection afforded during periods 
of rising prices by specific duties levied on the basis of weight, as 
opposed to value; a consideration having relevance under the present 
M.F.N. Schedule to over two-fifths of the tariff items treated in this 
volume. The Minister's letter also calls attention to the issue of 
market penetration by imports at very low or "distress" prices during 
periods of glut. It appears to the Board that these kinds of situa- 
tions arise primarily in connection with the urgent disposal of fresh 
market produce, although the automatic surtax treatment proposed in 
Volume 1, Part L of this report (4) is also judged appropriate in the 
case of several of the semi-processed commodities discussed herein. 
Semi-processed fruits and vegetables are, of course, imported for the 
purpose of further processing and the Minister's letter notes that 
"Canadian processors represented that this further manufacturing is 
vital in maintaining their over-all operations at an efficient level." 


In recent years the Minister of Finance has introduced a 
number of temporary reductions in statutory tariff rates pertaining to 
processed fruits and vegetables, most of which are currently in effect. 
The Board's assessments and recommendations have been made with refer- 
ence to the permanent rate structure. Provisions under the General 
Preferential Tarifft (C.Pl1T.), with respectiito imports of certain 
processed and semi-processed fruit products from developing countries, 
are deemed to be permanent, although existing rates will cease to 
apply as of July 1, 1984. 


However, it should be noted that the Minister's letter (dated 
July 6, 1973) preceded the bringing into force of the General Prefer- 
ential Tariff and makes no specific reference thereto. The Board was, 


(1) Volume 1, Part I--Summary and Recommendations: Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables; Volume 1, Part LI--Commodity Reports: Fresh Vegetables; 


Volume 1, Part IlI--Commodity Reports: Fresh Fruits. 


(2) Interim Report: Processed Fruits and Vegetables Recommendations. 
(3) For the full text of the letter of reference from the Minister of 
Finance, see Volume 1, Part I, pp. xi-xii. 


(4) Ibid., pp. 141-161. 


moreover, consulted by the Minister prior to the budgetary measures of 
April 1977), whereby a further number of G.P.l. rates, in saddition to 
those which came into effect om July 15) 1974. were instituted: 
Accordingly, the Board has interpreted the prime purpose of its brief 
as being the determination of rates to be applied under the M.F.N. and 
B.P. Schedules, and in addressing this objective it has not deliber- 
ately sought to maintain any margin of preference which might presently 
exist with respect to corresponding imports under the General Prefer- 
ential Tariff. The Board has not recommended any changes to rates 
coming under the G.P.T. Schedule; however, implementation of certain 
of the Board's recommendations with respect to\M.E.N. and B.P. rates 

of duty would have the effect of eliminating the present margin of 
G.P.T. preference, thereby making the G.P.T. rates, in these instances, 
redundant. 


Another issue not specifically mentioned in the Minister's 
letter of reference is that of preferential treatment accorded to 
certain processed products (primarily canned fruits, preserves and 
juices) imported under the provisions of bilateral trade agreements 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Union of, South Africa. This dis 
an issue which is obviously germane to the present inquiry and the 
Board has, therefore, thought fit to include reference to these trade 
agreements in its findings and recommendations. 


This volume is concerned with the tariff items specifically 
referred to the Board that relate to processed fruit and vegetable 


products. It also treats certain other items which the Board con- 

siders relevant to its study. The full list of items, including brief 

commodity descriptions, is given below: 

TAREPE iT TEM COMMODETY* DESCRIP TLON 
3905=1 Potato, Starch anaes! lour 
Ooo. Sweet potatoes, n.o.p. 
paZU0e Potatoes, dried 
8505-1 Mushrooms, preserved, n.o.p. 
8507-1 Mushrooms, dried 
8901—1 Asparagus, canned 
8902-1 Beans, baked, canned 
8903-1 Corn, canned 
8904-1 Peas, canned 
S90 a= Tomatoes, canned 
8905-2 Tomato paste, canned 
8906-1 Vegetables, canned, n.o.p. 
9001-1 Asparagus, frozen 
3002 Brussels sprouts, frozen 
9003-1 Sweet potatoes, frozen 
9004-1 Vegetables, frozen, n.o.p. 
9010-1 Vegetables, dried, n.o.p. 
9015—) Vegetables. pi ci ednaleO vi. 
9020-1 Vegetables juices, n.o.p. 
9021-1 Tomato juice 


(1) Complete descriptions and rates of duty are set out in Appendix A. 
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COMMODITY DESCRIPTION 


Vegetable pastes, n.o.p. 

Potatoes, pre-cooked without admixture 
Potatoes, pre-cooked with admixture 
Vegetable materials for use as 
flavourings 

Dried herbs in a crude state 

Okra, sliced and salted 

DUUpS geil. O. Di. 


Plums or prunes, dried, unpitted 
Driutoee GbLeCU. Il. Op « 

Evuite. stropicaly.ditied 

Dehydrated papaya 

Apricots, nectarines, pears, peaches, 
dried 

Fruit pulp, other than grape, un- 
sweetened 

Pineapple pulp 

ieee pulpy. O.p., and fruits, crushed 
Passion fruit pulp 

Curnus: £rudGipulp 

Cherries, sulphured or in brine 
BEULtsaand snuts), spickied, n<o.p:. 
Melons, pickled, n.etp. 

Pineapples, pickled, n.o.p. 

bimes, VELOpacal ss pickledi in o.® s 
Nuts, pickled or preserved 

Jellies, jams, marmalades, mincemeats 
Fruits and peels, crystallized, glacé 
Pineapples, crystallized, glacé 
Zucca melons, peeled or sliced, 
sulphured or in brine 

Pineapples, mint flavoured 

Apricots, canned 

Cherries, canned 

Peaches, canned 

Pears, canned 

Pineapples, canned 

Prunes, canned 

Mixtures, peaches, pears or apricotss 
canned 

Pruces,, canned, 1.0.) 

Grapefruit segments, canned 
Blueberries, frozen 

Cherries, frozen 

Peaches, frozen 

BY tSeeeehOZeli a DeO <0 

Gidern enote Claritiedsor refined 
Cider, clarified or refined 

Orange juice 

Unsweetened orange juice concentrate 
Pineapple juice 

Grapefruit juice 

Blended orange and grapefruit juice 


TARIFF ITEM COMMODITY DESCRIPTION 

15208-1 PeuLte juices, n.0.0-. 

*15208-2 nba erddna phi Gacy etn: 

U5210-1 Unsweetened citrus juice concentrate 
tae Dehydrated citrus fruit juices 

15305-1 Grape juice in containers of more-than 

1 gallon 
71105-1 Aqueous extracts of dried prunes 


* General Preterential, TaritL veem. 
+ Provisiom ton .Generaleapreterentialslariit, rate. 
(a) Not including apple, cranberry, prune, grape and blended juices. 


The first and last items in the above list - namely 3905-1, 
"Potato starch and potato flour," and 71105-1, "Beverages consisting 
of aqueous extracts of dried prunes," - represent additions to the 
items referred by the Minister and are included for study as a result 
of written representations made to the Board prior to the public 
sittings. Further, following upon verbal representation, the Board 
also included tariff item’ 15209-1." Fruit syrups, n-o-pe | Other 
additions relate to new tariff items broken out from items originally 
referred. Apart from the G.P.T. items, to which reference has already 
been made, these include 9911-1, "Dehydrated papaya for use in 
Canadian manufactures," broken out from tariff item 9910-1, and 15210-1, 
"Unsweetened citrus juice concentrates, for use in the manufacture. of 
eicrus juices,"(1), which have been broken out from items 15202-1 and 
15206-1 respectively. Furthermore, even though temporary tariff item 
10501-1 ,. "Cirrus. fruit pulp. for usesin) the: manufacture of citrusetrurs 
juices,'' was established just,prior to the date of the letter of 
reference, its relevance to the referred items relating to fruit pulp 
and citrus fruit juices convinced the Board that it should also come 
within the framework of its deliberations. 


The Board's recommendations implicitly involved certain 
tariff provisions relating to trade agreements, in existence in 1973, 
not specifically included in the Minister's letter. These are: 


10500-2 Australian Trade Agreement - passion fruit pulp, 
sweetened 

10500-3 New Zealand Trade Agreement - passion fruit pulp, with 
Slese We ioe 

10525-4 GATT - papayas, pickled 

10608-2 Union of South Africa Trade Agreement - specified 
canned fruits 


The Board, however, has made no recommendations with 
respect to the provision in tariff item 15209-2, under the Australian 
Trade Agreement, for certain specified tropical fruit syrups nor for 
toheroa soup, covered in an extract from tariff item 9100-i under 
the New Zealand Trade Agreement. 


The study of the relevant tariff items has been confined to 
commodities of which fruits and/or vegetables are the principal raw 
material components. The Board was of the opinion that an extension 


(1) The products named in tariff item 15212-1, introduced on May 12, 
1977, although possibly relevant, were not drawn to the Board's 
attention and have not been considered. 


of the scope of the Reference into areas other than those of fruit and 
vegetable growing and processing was not warranted. Consequently, 

and as examples, the sauces entering under tariff item 9020-1, being 
primarily vegetable oil products, were not studied. Similarly, most 
of the meat products entering under tariff item 9025-1, as well as 

the bottled olives and nuts classified under tariff item 10525-1, were 
also excluded from consideration. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS 


The public sittings relative to this Reference were held in 
the Government Conference Centre in Ottawa from January 29 to February 
15, 1974. In advance of the sittings, members of the fruit and vege- 
table growing and processing industries and other interested persons 
were invited to submit proposals concerning the wording and the rates 
of duty of the relevant tariff items and the recommendations the Board 
should make to the Minister. Briefs containing relevant facts, 
opinions and arguments in support of those views were also invited. 
Copies of proposals and briefs were circulated to interested parties 
and were available on request. The names of organizations which ap- 
peared before the Board and which presented written submissions, and 
the major proposals made by them with respect to processed fruits and 
vegetables, can be found in Chapter II. 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 


There are a large number of published sources of data and 
information concerning the fruit and vegetable processing industry in 
Canada and-abroad. A list of the ones consulted by the Board is 
attached in Appendix B. Published material, of course, does not pro- 
vide intelligence related to individual firms, establishments or 
plants. With respect to unit costs of production for particular prod- 
ucts, a significant element in determining the level of tariff pro- 
tection, the Board carried out a survey of domestic processors. In 
this manner, factory production costs of some 30 major products were 
obtained. A more general survey, undertaken by Agriculture Canada, 
supplied data with regard to foreign ownership and control, number of 
plants, products produced in each plant, goods imported and exported, 
etc. (1) Many firms in the industry also authorized access by the 
Board to the confidential information submitted by them to Statistics 
Canada. 


The Board was, in general, not able to obtain data on the 
factory cost of processing fruit and vegetable products in the United 
States and other countries which supply the Canadian market. Ina 
few isolated instances such data were found for the United States. 
However, with respect to the United States, information was available 
concerning the cost to processors of the various inputs such as raw 
product, labour, containers and overheads. By relating the latter to 
input costs and factory production costs in the Canadian industry, 
the Board was able to arrive at an estimate of the disadvantage of 
Canadian processors. (2) With the assistance of the Trade Commissioner 
Service of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce some input 
costs for Australia and South Africa were obtained as well. 


(1) The survey questionnaires are included in this report in Appendix 


hie 
(2) The relevant methodology is explained in detail in Chapter IV. 


A comment should be made with respect to the relevancy of 
the data available to and used by the Board in its report. The tariff 
items referred to the Board and the products deemed to be within the 
scope of this Reference do not cover all processed fruit and vegetable 
products classified as such for the purpose of recording foreign trade, 
nor do they encompass the entire output of the "Fruit and Vegetable 
Processing Industries" as defined in the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication. In the overview of the processing industry, Chapter III of 
this report, imports, exports, shipments (or production) and domestic 
disappearance, wherever possible refer to relevant products only. 
However, in discussing employment, wages and salaries, value added, 
productivity, ‘unit dabour costs;oand profits, indicatorsawnieh: are 
indivisible as to relevant and non-relevant products and activity, 
reference isimade to the whole of S.I.Cc. 103, "Fruit and! Vegetable 
Processing Industries."' While this includes activity related to prod- 
ucts outside the scope of this inquiry, the overriding proportion of 
the total activity of this industry concerns commodities covered by 
this study. Moreover, while a portion of relevant goods is produced 
in industries other than S.I.C. 103, the Board is confident that the 
Statistics for this industry are representative. 


The Board was also confronted by a problem of where to con- 
centrate its investigative efforts. An examination of the industry's 
output and imports indicates that there are hundreds of processed 
fruit and vegetable products, which differ with respect to raw product, 
other ingredients, form of preservation, and container. In view of 
the time period and resources available, it was clear that not all 
these individual commodities could be studied. The Board felt that it 
was, however, necessary to cover the bulk of the output of the domestic 
processing industry and of the fruits and vegetables grown in Canada 
for processing. Consequently 55 products, generally the more important 
commodities in each of the referred tariff items, were selected for 
study. While the Board's recommendations are, thus, based only on its 
findings for these selected products, it is felt that they are applicable 
to all processed fruit and vegetable products falling within the scope 
of this Reference. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


Following the introductory comments, Chapter II summarizes 
the presentations and proposals brought before the Board dealing with 
processed fruits and vegetables. A general overview of the domestic 
processing industry is presented in Chapter III, in which the Board 
describes developments in domestic consumption, import penetration, 
exports and production, and appraises the industry from the viewpoint 
ofyproductivaty >, uni telabourmcosts,wandspreti tabpiity- 


Chapter IV establishes the disadvantage/advantage of Canadian 
processors with respect to the major processing inputs. Thus, primarily 
compared to the United States, cost differentials are examined for some 
30 individual fruits and vegetables, for containers, both metal and 
glass, for packaging materials, for labour costs and productivity, and 
for overhead costs. The discussion also deals with the incidence of 
these differences in terms of the tariff and the impact of transpor- 
tation costs. 


While the Board arrived at its tariff recommendations solely 
on the basis of the circumstances of the individual products or groups 
of products, it was also governed, in a broad manner, by a number of 
more general issues and considerations. These are presented in Chapter 
Veo"Here the Board discusses dts approach to the British Preferential 
Tariff and, related to this, the provisions of the respective trade 
agreements between Canada and Australia, South Africa and New Zealand 
dealing with processed fruits and vegetables. The form in which pro- 
tection should be provided is discussed, as well as the practicability 
and desirability of using the tariff as an instrument against low-cost 
imports. 


In Chapter VI, the Board presents the specific findings and 
conclusions on which it based its tariff recommendations. The large 
number of individual products studied are combined into nine summary 
reports; for canned vegetables, frozen vegetables, dried vegetables, 
pickled vegetables, potato products, canned fruits, frozen fruits, 
fruit juices, and miscellaneous products. Each summary report, or 
section, contains market, cost and tariff considerations, in addition 
to the conclusions and recommendations. 


The impact of the Board's recommendations with respect to 
the cost to Canadian consumers, the average level of protection 
provided to Canadian processors and average rate of duty on imports 
is evaluated in Chapter VII the Last ‘chapter will contain the recom- 
mended schedule as it was submitted to the Minister of Finance in the 
Board's siterim report. 


Statistical data is presented in a separate appendix. 
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CHAPTER II: REPRESENTATIONS AND PROPOSALS 


The following organizations, associations and government 
bodies were represented at the public sittings and/or made representa- 
tions to the Board with respect to the tariff on processed fruits and 
vegetables and related issues: 


Australian Apple and Pear Board, Melbourne, Australia 
*Australian Canned Fruits Board, Melbourne, Australia 

Australian High Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing Board 

B.C. Fruit Growers’ Association 

B.C. *tree -l'rutts Limited,» Nelowna,; B.C. 

British High Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canada, Federal Department of Agriculture 

Canada, Federal Department of Consumer and 

Corporate Affairs 
Canada, Federal Food Prices Review Board 
Canada, Federal Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce 
Canada, Federal Department of National 
Revenue, Customs and Excise 
*Canada Starch Company Limited, The, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
*Canadian Canners Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 
*Canadian Food Processors Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
*Canadian Horticultural Council, The, Ottawa, Ont. 
*Canadian Importers Association Inc., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 
*Canadian Mushroom Growers Association 

Canadian Press, Ottawa, Ont. 

*Canadian Wine Institute, Toronto, Ont. 

Catelli Foods Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

*Chambers, MacKelvie & Associates Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
“Coca-Cola Ltd. fileronto, Ont’ 
«Consumers. Association of Canada, Ottawa;.Ont. 

Country Guide 


*Florida Canners Association, Winter Haven, Fla., U.S.A. 

Florida, State of, Department of Citrus 
*Florida Citrus Commission, *lhakelatid,, Flacy U.S.A, 

Trish Export, Board 

kirkland & Ross Ltd.,,Vancouver, B.C. 

*Laibby;, McNeill & Libby of Canada,Ltd..,, Don Mills, Ont. 
‘Lipton, Thomas Jon bimited, goronto,.Ont-. 

Metcalfe Foods of Canada Limited, Deseronto, Ont. 
*Minute Maid Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
*National Farmers Union 

New Brunswick, Provincial Department of 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

New Brunswick, Provincial Department of 

Economic Growth 
New Brunswick Federation of Agriculture 
Newfoundland, Provincial Department of 
Forestry and Agriculture 
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New Zealand High Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 

*Northwest Horticultural Council, Yakima, Wash.,° U.S.A. 

Ontario Asparagus Board 

Ontario Federation of Agriculture 

Ontario Food Council 

Ontario Grape Marketing Board 

Ontario Tender Fruit Growers' Marketing Board 

*Powell Foods (1973) Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

Provincial Food Brokers (1971) Ltd. 

*Quebec, Provincial Department of Industry and Commerce 

*Quebec Wine Producers Association, Dorval, Que. 

Scotian Gold Co-operative Limited, Kentville, N.S. 

*Sunkist Growers Inc.,:Washington; D.C.,.U.S.Aé 

*Sunland Marketing Ince), Menlo: Park, Calat.,7 U.S.A. 

Sunny Orange Canada (1L966).iLtd.,sloronto, Ont. 

*Sunsweet Growers Inc., Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A. 

South Africa, Imbassy of, Ottawa, Ont. 

*Taiwan Mushroom Packers United Export Association, 
Taipei, Taiwan 

United States Department of Agriculture 

United States, Embassy of, Ottawa, Ont. 

*Valley Co-operative Ltd., Grand Falls, N.B. 

Les Vins Chantecler Limit@e, Montreal, Que. 


* Presented written submissions. 


PROPOSALS 


The main points and arguments represented to the Board are 
Summarized below. The full details are contained in the individual 
submissions and in the Transcript, available from the Board. 


Canadian Food Processors Association (CIFPA) 


On the ground that fruits and vegetables, packaging materials 
and other processing inputs are usually more costly in Canada than in 
the United States, the Canadian Food Processors Association argues 
that domestic processors should be afforded a level of protection at 
least equivalent to that enjoyed by their counterparts in the United 
States. In this regard, an essential element is seen to comprise the 
conversion of specific duties to ad valorem rates, thereby rectifying 
recent widening disparities in protection resulting from inflation. 


The individual rates of duty recommended by the CFPA are 
presented in Appendix D. The proposed rates on final products range, 
in. general, from 15 p.c. to 225 pec. M. Fen. . wrt the hiphest 1evels 
of protection being sought in relation to canned fruits (mostly 20 
p.c.) and certain frozen vegetables (up to 223 p.c.). Complementing 
proposals for lowering or eliminating rates of duty on imported raw 
produce, (1) free-entry or a duty rate of 74 "p.c. M.F.N. is recommended 
in respect of semi-processed fruits and vegetables imported for further 
processing. 


As might be inferred from these proposals, the Association's 
brief indicates particular concern over developments affecting the 
tender fruit processing industry. In this connection, attention is 
drawn to the competitive disadvantages suffered by domestic processors 


(1) See Reference No. 1525 Volumesliarart. beep ceo. 


ie 


in comparison with processors in Australia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa, whose canned fruits have access to the Canadian 
market at very low or zero rates of duty under the provisions of 
bilateral trade agreements. At the same time, the Association expresses 
the fear that, consequent upon Britain's entry into the European 
kconomic Community, fresh produce from Europe will be processed in the 
United Kingdom for subsequent export to Canada at preferential rates 
of duty. Accordingly, it is proposed that the British Preferential 
Tariff should be "eliminated" and that the bilateral trade agreements 
with the above-mentioned Commonwealth countries should be renegotiated 
so that Canadian processed fruits and vegetables will have tariff 
protection at least equivalent to that afforded to American processors 
under the» United States tariff. 


Further, the CFPA proposes that in the event of a surtax be- 
ing imposed on imports of fresh fruits or vegetables entering Canada 
at “distress. prices, ad Similar surtax should be levied on imports of 
corresponding processed products. (1) The Board's recommendations with 
respect to Such surtax action have already been published in Volume 
Tio) Subsequent to the release of these recommendations, the CFPA 
has represented that the automatic surtax mechanism proposed by the 
30ard as a means of controlling the importation of a select number of 
highly price-volatile fresh and semi-processed products in conditions 
of excess supply, (3) should also be used to restrict the entry of 
certain low-cost processed products from countries with structural 
cost advantages pertaining thereto, - e.g., canned mushrooms from 
Taiwan, canned apples from the Peoples Republic of China, and canned 
whole-peeled tomatoes from Italy and Spain. 


Canadian Horticultural Council, The (CIIC) 


The submission of The Canadian Horticultural Council, repre- 
senting the position of domestic growers, clearly denotes a partial 
identity of interest with the secondary processing sector. Thus, the 
Council comments: "Raw produce prices are directly related to the 
returns received by processors and it is, therefore, of direct concern 
to members of the Council that the processing section of our cconomy 
be adequately protected from competition from countries abroad." In 
fact, it is noteworthy that the rates of duty recommended by the CHC 
in relation to processed products are generally higher than those 
proposed by the Canadian Food Processors Association. Whereas a 
comparatively small number of processed commodities of exotic origin 
are recommended by the growers! organization for entry at zero or 
nominal rates of duty, most processed fruit and vegetable products are 
Put torward in, the Council = submission for M.P.N. rates of (20 p.c. oF 
more (see Appendix D). 


In part, this difference between the recommendations of the 
two principal organizations stems from the more strongly protection- 
ist attitude of the growers with respect to imports of fresh produce 
and from the Council's view that "tariffs on processed produce must 
basically reflect tariffs on fresh produce.'' Moreover, while it is 
obviously to the advantage of processors to obtain supplies of produce 
in semi-processed - as well as fresh - form at the lowest possible 
cost (including tariff), the Council feels that comparatively high 


(1) The imposition of such a surtax is permitted under sections 8(2) to 
8(4) of the existing Customs Tariff. 

(2) Reference No. 152, Volume 1, Part I, pp. 141-161. 

(3) The Board's proposal is for the automatic imposition of a surtax 
when the value for duty of an import of a pertinent commodity is 
below a previously posted surtax base value amounting to 85 per 
cent of the average unit values for duty declared on corresponding 
imports during the preceding three years. 
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duties should be imposed upon imports of processed products used for 
further manufacture where these have "displaced potential Canadian 
fresh fruit and vegetable production." 


The generally higher tariffs proposed by the CHC would not 
entail a wholesale conversion to ad valorem rates, where these do not 
apply. “Instead, the Councils preterence +s as stnetiic cAse.0 meiresh 
fruits and vegetables, is to step up existing specific rates of duty 
and provide them with an ad valorem floor. 


In other major matters, the Council's stated position 
apparently accords closely with that represented by the Canadian Food 
Processors Association. Thus, the Council recommends that the bi- 
lateral trade agreements with other Commonwealth countries should be 
renegotiated and that M.F.N. rates of duty should be applied to imports 
of processed fruits and vegetables from the United kingdom and Ireland. 
The Council further urges that provisions for the application of surtax 
on imports or the threat of imports of fresh fruits and vegetables 
into Canada at very low prices "should be complemented by suitable 
parallel action on processed fruits and vegetables." 


Other Representations 


Products iain General 


Among other organizations making representations of a general 
nature, the Consumers Association, of. Canada yexpresses the. belietetnaLl 
it is in the long-term interests of all Canadians to have the lowest 
possible tariff protection required to maintain viable fruit and vege- 
table producing and processing industries in Canada and to provide 
domestic consumers with fresh and processed horticultural produce at 
reasonable prices. In this connection, the Association feels that 
tariffs could be lower on at least some processed fruit and vegetable 
imports. Especially singled out in this regard are products such as 
Olives and orange juice which are not grown domestically, but which 
are imported in a processed or semi-processed condition for packaging 
in Canada. 


In similar vein, the Canadian Importers Association Inc. 
submits that unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary, the 
Board should not recommend increases in customs duties on imports of 
any of the commodities encompassed by this Reference. Further, the 
Association feels that pertinent M.F.N. duty rates should be reduced, 
where appropriate, to a maximum of 15 p.c. 


Canned Products 


With respect to particular commodities and groups of com- 
modities, the representations of the CFPA regarding low-cost imports 
of canned produce (notably mushrooms, whole-peeled tomatoes and 
apples) from low-wage economies in Asia and southern Europe, are taken 
up by the Canadian Mushroom Growers Association and Canadian Canners 
Limited in individual submissions to the Board. An opposite viewpoint, 
with reference to canned mushrooms, is contained in a brief submitted 


Als 


by the Taiwan Mushroom Packers United Export Association, which points 
to a doubling in the output of the domestic industry between 1964 and 
1972 in spite of a marked expansion in imports. 


With reference to canned tree fruits, the submission of 
Canadian Canners Limited proposes that imports of such products from 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa should be subject 
to M.F.N. rates of duty. By way of response, the Australian Canned 
Fruits Board states that the Canadian canned fruits industry is pro- 
tected against imports from Australia through the incidence of high 
marine freight and insurance costs. The Australian submission also 
argues that many canned fruits sold in Canada with a Canadian label 
are in reality U.S. products distributed by Canadian manufacturing 
subsidiaries. Finally, it is noted that Canadian output of canned 
fruits is so small in relation to domestic consumption that any in- 
creases in customs duty would likely only penalize Canadian consumers 
without providing a significant stimulus to domestic production. 


EruLt. Juices 


Increased protection for Canadian processors of reconstituted 
citrus fruit juices is recommended by the Canadian Food Processors 
Association and Canadian Canners Limited. This request is, in part, 
prompted by the consideration that the reconstitution of such juices 
can be undertaken during the off-season for processing Canadian 
produce, resulting in greater labour force stability and overall 
efficiency in the domestic processing industry. A M.F.N. level of 10 
p.c. is suggested. Complementing this proposal, the CFPA suggests 
that a separate tariff item should be established for citrus concen- 
trates and that commodities classified under this item should be 
allowed to enter free of duty. (1) 

A different viewpoint is expressed by various interests 
associated with the United States citrus processing industry. Thus, 
the Florida Citrus Commission recommends permanent elimination of all 
duties on citrus fruit juices and questions the imposition of duties 
on processed citrus products. The Commission submits that even if 
citrus juices were to be admitted free of duty, Canadian processors 
engaged in the reconstitution of the concentrated products would still 
possess a comparative advantage over the processors of the single- 
strength (unreconstituted) juices on account of the lower costs of in- 
ward freight. In support of this position, Libby, McNeill & Libby of 
Canada’ Ltd,’ an importer and»distributor of single-strength citrus 
juices from the United States, claims that such protection is unnecessary 
inasmuch as the "pure single-strength juices imported in their finished 
form are entirely different products which in no way can be produced 
or made by Canadian processors or manufacturers." Likewise, Sunkist 
Growers Inc., a Californian co-operative association engaged in the 
promotion, marketing and distribution of fresh and processed citrus 
fruits, claims that the juices of these fruits are not competitive 
with the juices of deciduous fruits (notably, apples) grown in Canada, 
"Because the consumer uses of these products are different.'' Similarly, 
Minute Maid Corporation (Canada) Ltd. represents that all citrus prod- 
ucts should be admitted into Canada without the payment of duty because 
"Tariffs imposed on the importation of citrus products are a simple 
burden to the Canadian consumer, and do not serve in any way to protect 
or nurture any domestic citrus industry." 


(1) Such a tariff item (15210-1) was established as a temporary measure 
OneADriL Dae l97 4. 
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A parallel production and marketing situation exists with 
respect to prune juice, which is also obtained from produce not in- 
digenous to Canada and is imported in single-strength or concentrated 
form. In either guise, the commodity is described under tariff item 
71105-1 as "aqueous extracts of dried prunes" and carries a low (5 
pec.) M.FONs) bate Giiduty. 5 sounsweet Growers eine. .Olecalinomniia. 4 
farmer-owned co-operative, asks for this item to be left unchanged and, 
in particular, urges that the rate of duty on single-strength prune 
juice, as opposed to concentrate, should not be increased. From the 
Canadian side, Powell Foods (1973) Limited, a subsidiary of Cadbury 
Schweppes Powell Limited, indicated an interest in prune juice concen- 
trate and, on ‘the: ground: that this §product “isjnot producedsingCanada 
in sufficient quantity and is unlikely to be in the foreseeable 
future,'' recommended the removal of the existing duty. The CHC recom- 
mended a doubling of the present level of protection, while the CIFPA 
proposed no change. 


Several other submissions to the Board propose duty-free 
entry for grape juice and grape juice concentrate shipped in bulk 
containers. Among the interested bodies, the Quebec Wine Producers 
Association notes that although the prevailing duty on grape juice is 
presumably intended to protect Canadian grape growers, there are 
deficiencies in the domestic supply of grapes suitable for winemaking 
while perishable wine-type grapes are imported free of duty. In the 
Association's view, the existing duty on grape juice and grape juice 
concentrate (which are perishable products and can be handled through- 
out the year) is unnecessary and serves to reduce the viability and 
profitability of the Canadian wine industry. However, the Association 
is apparently not in favour of relieving home winemakers from the 
payment of duty. Basically, the same arguments for duty-free entry 
are presented in the submission of the Canadian Wine Institute, which 
also points out that, reflecting changes in consumer preference, a 
large and growing volume of wine bottled in Canada is produced from 
imported grape juice. 


This latter point is taken up and developed by the Quebec 
Department of Industry and Commerce with particular reference to the 
Quebeeywine trades sin this »resard, the Depantment s,subikssion 
stresses the growing consumption of table wines in the province and 
points to the heavy dependence of the Quebec wine industry upon the 
juicevof.Vit7s Vint fera grapes,’ which)is*noteavailable on=thesCanndian 
market. Because of this dependence, and reflecting the underlying 
structure of customs and excise duties, Quebec wines allegedly carry 
a heavier burden of taxation than do the imported wines with which 
they directly compete. Thus, the department concludes that "Quebec 
wine producers and consumers are penalized by the present taxation 
structure and that the only way of cemedyine, this situation —would 
be to remove import duties from grape juices and concentrates imported 
for winemaking and also to make provision for the duty-free entry of 
mixture wine. 


Other Products 
On the assumption that the costs of inputs will not be ad- 


versely affected by the Board's recommendations, Thomas J. Lipton 
Limited, whose recipe products include soup mixes, proposes that the 
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tariff on competing imports should be retained at its existing level. 
With respect to the ingredients used in soup mixes, the company pro- 
poses that dehydrated vegetables and tomato paste, which are not 
available from Canadian sources, should be permitted entry free of 
duty. In addition, the company urges that provisions should be made 
for the remission of duties in the event of deficiencies in the domestic 
production of other processed vegetables required in the preparation of 
soup mixes. These proposals for the removal or elimination of duties 
on processing materials are in line with the general position taken by 
the Canadian Food Processors Association; they are also similar in 
principle to the proposals made by Powell Foods (1973) Limited with 
respect to certain other products, notably, prune juice concentrate 
(already discussed), (1) pepper sauce and pasteurized gooseberries. 


The need for increased protection against competing imports, 
rather than a desire for lower raw material costs, is the main con- 
cern expressed in submissions made by the Canada Starch Company 
Limited and Valley Co-operative Ltd., New Brunswick. Both of these 
companies produced potato starch, which presently carries a M.F.N. 
rate of duty of 2 cents per pound. This is represented as inadequate 
in the face of "floods of lower-priced distress potato starch from 
other parts of the world,'' according to one producer and the penetra- 
tion of the Canadian market by subsidized exports from the Netherlands, 
according to the other. 


(I)@supra, pn. 
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CHAPTER III: OVERVIEW 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A viable domestic fruit and vegetable processing industry 
confers benefits upon both Canadian growers and consumers. It trans- 
forms seasonal surpluses of perishable and semi-perishable fresh fruits 
and vegetables into storable products available all year round. The 
wider market outlets which can be served by canned, frozen, dried or 
otherwise preserved produce, both in terms of season and distance, re- 
duce the grower's dependence upon the seasonal demand of local markets 
and assures him of a larger return during years of plenty. A Canadian 
processing industry is therefore essential for the viability of domestic 
growers. Without it they would be deprived of an alternate market for 
nuch Of their cutput, ‘and the; level oT production of “fruits and 
vegetables would probably be forced well below present: levels. 


Access to relatively inexpensive processed fruit and vege- 
table products provide the consumer with greater diversity as well as 
nutritional benefits, while providing the housewife with greater flexi- 
bility and opportunity in utilizing her time. In this context consumers 
in Canada may at first glance, seem to have a much smaller stake than 
growers with respect to sustaining a domestic processing industry. 

There are, however, benefits in that an efficient, viable Canadian 
processing industry can do much to provide stability in retail prices; 
not to mention the longer term benefits accruing as a result of the 
availability of domestic sourcing rather than being completely dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply. 


The fruit and vegetable processing industry also makes a 
Significant contributicn to domestic economic activity. Employment 
in this industry in Canada has recently averaged around 20 thousand 
per year. While this is a relatively small proportion of total manu- 
facturing employment, a number of localities are heavily dependent 
upon processing, establishments for work. Moreover, fruit and vegetable 
processing is the largest industrial user of metal cans, ranks third 
in terms of glass containers and purchases a substantial volume of 
packaging materials such as cartons, boxes and labels. It is second 
as an industrial consumer of refined sugar, and also uses large volumes 
of meat, poultry and cooking oils. It is apparent that the Canadian 
content of its output is high. 


As with all Canadian manufactures, input costs of fruit and 
vegetable processing have risen greatly during the period under study, 
especially Since 1972. By 1975, unit input costs of fruits and ‘vege=- 
tables and all other materials and supplies combined were nearly one 
and a half times greater than in 1961. Average annual wages and 
salaries per employee rose by even more. The impact of higher Labour 
costs on final output cost was cushioned by increased productivity, 
but only in part, as the escalation in labour costs exceeded productivity 
gains. 


During the period under study input costs and final produc- 
tion costs have also risen substantially in the United States fruit and 
vegetable processing industry, the main source of foreign competition. 


However, it would appear that.cost inflation in the U.S. was less than 
in Canada for both non-labour and labour components. With respect to 
the latter it is evident that while the productivity gap in favour of 
the U.S. industry has narrowed, the wage differential has narrowed 

even more, and in terms of national averages, may, in fact have dis- 
appeared. What emerges is that the Canadian fruit and vegetable 
processing industry has higher unit production costs than its competitor 
to the south, and that for certain processing sectors this disadvantage 
increased during the 1970s. 
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Productivity in the Canadian processing industry, as measured 
by value added per employee, has increased substantially since 1961, in 
fact somewhat more so than in the case of the U.S. industry. In part 
the increase in value added has resulted from efforts to reduce the 
seasonal nature of the industry's output: there is more off-season 
processing, frequently of imported semi-processed fruits and vegetables, 
such as tomato paste and concentrated fruit juices, which leads to more 
efficient utilization of capital and labour. There has also been a 
Significant rationalization of the industry during the period under 
review. In particular, the number of single-product plants, employing 
less than 50 people and operating only a few weeks each year, has 
diminished greatly. Moreover, the number of large plants at the upper 
end of the scale, comprising in total considerably more than half of 
the industry's present output and employment has grown, and this has 
also had a salutory impact on sindustny, productivity. 


In spite of these considerations, productivity has continued 
to lag behind that realized by the U.S. fruit and vegetable processing 
industry. There are, as there were in the past, a number of reasons 
for this situation. The average size of establishment in the Canadian 
industry, in terms of number of employees, continues to be smaller 
than in the U.S. industry, and further progress towards rationalization 
and.consolidation is necessary, especially in the tender tree fruit 
sector. The Canadian industry also continues to be characterized by 
smaller firms, as well as by smaller establishments, with resulting 
less. utfiiteient, resource utilization, notiblvein thesarcie, Olt Liane ne, 
marketing and promotion. That is not to say that a Canadian under- 
taking of some size can attain the same level of efficiency and produc— 
tivity as a similar—sized operation in the United States: (it probably 
cannet. One permanent Liability for the domestic industry is) the 
shorter processing period imposed by climate, with resulting: 
inefficiencies expressed in higher overhead cost, including inventory 
financing. 


The preceding comments on costs and productivity differentials 
do.not apply with equal force to all regions of Canada where the process—= 
ing industry is docated, nor to all of ts. seemonts. Cost prcesures 
With respect to: fresh horticultural produce and Labour hiaveo particularly 
alfeeted, processors) in British Columbia. Consequently, the anduspery in 
this region, probably more than, any. other, has moved out or Line with 
thes costs structure Of ts, cOmpcta torse, particulanigs ChoOses1ie Wasi Con, 
Oregon, where cost increases have been much more moderate. The 
circumstances which, among others, have contributed to the problems of 
the British Columbia fruit and vegetable processing industry are its 
location in a labour market dominated by capital-intensive, high 
productivity, high-wage resource-based industries, as well as the 
presence of well organized growers, and of predominantly small process- 
ing establishments and firms. In recent years processors in other 
regions have also experienced a deterioration in their cost position 
relative to their main competitors in the United States although 
probably less so. than those in British Columbia. The cost position of 
the fruit processing industry has especially deteriorated. Domestic 
fruit costs are substantially higher than those of processors in 
California, other Pacific, Coast States, andsangAustraliasand South 
Africa. Furthermore, the scale of operations of domestic fruit 
processors compares unfavourably, and may actually have decreased, 
particularly with reference to tender tree fruits. Domestic vegetable 
processors, who have also encountered rising input costs, benefit from 
larger establishments and improved efficiency and have been better able 
to maintain their cost position against foreign suppliers. 


Because of its generally higher production costs the Canadian 
fruit and vegetable processing industry sells only a small proportion 
of its output abroad - in 1975 less than 5 per cent - and is oriented 
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primarily to the domestic market. Its export sales tend to be con- 
fined to a narrow range of products, based on some natural raw product 
advantage, such as frozen blueberries, or preferential access to 
foreign markets, as was once the case with exports to the United 
Kingdom. Thus, expansion of the industry lias been dependent almost 
entirely upon the growth of the domestic market and the ability of 
Canadian processors to compete with imports. 


The competitive position of the industry came under increas- 
ing pressure during the early 1970s because of rapidly rising costs, 
aggravated by the upward movement of the Canadian dollar. Furthermore 
the level of protection provided by specific duties declined as costs 
and prices rose. ‘This led to significant weakening in the industry's 
ability to compete, which was reflected in its market performance. 
lence the decline in import penetration, which was apparent during the 
second half of the 1960s, and was reversed in the 1970s. Foreign 
suppliers had a firmer foothold in the Canadian market in 1975 than in 
1OG1. 


Import penetration has been particularly severe for fruit 
processors. In 1975 only about 60 per cent of all domestically- 
consumed processed fruits were of Canadian origin. This percentage 
was even smaller for peaches and strawberries. Toreign processed 
vegetables play a much smaller role in the domestic market, accounting 
inl Se rorvless*thian ll perecent.)) However at) was in ’thisarea“that 
imports have been increasing most rapidly. 


Toreign processors, especially during the 1970s, have 
captured an increasing. portion of the growth in domestic consumption 
and this has had a moderating effect on.the rate of expansion of the 
domestic industry. Nevertheless the Canadian industry has benefited 
substantially from increased domestic consumption. Canadian fruit and 
vegetable processors have experienced a period of overall growth 
Since 196U which compares favourably with their performance during the 
preceding 15 years and surpasses that achieved by Canadian manufactur- 
ing as a whole. To be sure the expansion slowed down during the latter 
part of this period and participation in this prowth varied among the 
industry's various segments. The much larger vegetable processing 
sector did much better than fruit processing. Frozen vegetable prod- 
uction increased rapidly, favoured by an increasing consumer preference 
for convenience foods, as did production of soups, pickles “and, sauces. 
Only vegetable canning had a comparatively lacklustre performance, 
losing ground to other vegetable processing sectors and to forcign 
producers, particularly to those located in low-wage countries. 


Processing of domestically grown frnits has diminished sub- 
stantially, as evidenced by. the decline in fruit canning. Consumers 
are eating more imported fruit, both fresh and processed, and processors 
are purchasing increasing volumes of imported semi-processed fruit. 
The only strong processing segment is fruit juice, which in the case of 
reconstituted citrus juices is entirely based on imported concentrates, 
not home-grown fruit. 


Financial viability of the firms engaged primarily in fruit 
and vegetable processing has been comparable to that of other food 
industries and manufacturing as a whole. Moreover, profits and profit- 
ability appear to have improved in the three years preceding 1976 and 
compare favourably with that achieved by U.S. firms which have 
subsidiary operations in Canada. ‘The larger Canadian companies were 
generally more profitable than the smaller concerns, which had a 
high incidence of losses. Foreign-owned operations, usually of a 
larger scale were more profitable than Canadian-owned enterprises. 
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GENERAL FRAMEWORK OF INDUSTRY 


Purposes of Processing 


Most agricultural activity is restricted or characterized 
by its seasonality. Short growing seasons, coupled with even shorter 
marketing periods for many crops, mean that large quantities of fresh 
produce often become available for a very limited period of time. 
Usually the supply available during the marketing period is much 
greater than can be consumed in that time, tending towards instability 
of prices. Storage of produce in fresh form for any significant period 
is often not feasible due to the inherent physical properties of the 
crop, hence alteration of these properties through processing has 
proved an invaluable asset in the preservation of produce for year- 
round consumption. 


Processing can greatly alleviate supply problems by convert-— 
ing excesses of fruits, vegetables and other agricultural produce to 
forms which may be offered on the market at reasonable prices through- 
out the year. This has done much to add diversity as well as nutrition- 
al benefits to the consumer's diet. Processed products are also 
readily transportable. Thus the Canadian consumer can, in mid winter, 
breakfast on tomatoes from Italy, mushrooms from Taiwan, and orange 
juice from the southern United States. Moreover, as more and more 
women have entered the labour force in recent years, the need for meals 
which take a minimum preparation time has become greater. Pre-prepared 
convenience foods, which simply require reheating or perhaps the addi-~ 
tion of water, have helped to reduce the time spent in the kitchen. 
Perhaps the best evidence of their popularity is that processed vege- 
table consumption increased from an average of 110.2 pounds per capita 
in. 1961-65 to 157.3 pounds pervcapita in 1971/4.) By scompariscon, 
fresh vegetable consumption in per capita terms fell from the 1961-65 
average of 230.4 pounds to a 193.9 pound average in the 1971-74 
period. 


Method? of Processing 


There are several basic methods of processing fruits and 
vegetables. These include canning, freezing, drying, pickling, and 
fermenting. Canning generally refers to the heat processing of prod- 
ucts in hermetically sealed containers, both cans or glass jars. 
Vegetables are usually packed in water with or without added sugar or 
salt. A packing medium of water or a sugar syrup solution is general- 
ly used for canned fruits. Solid pack is a type of canned product with 
2 mininum ot free, liquid. 


Produce is not sterilized by freezing, but the creation of 
an environment of intense cold inhibits the growth of spoilage 
organisms thus preserving the product for some time. Various freezing 
methods can be employed. The IQF (Individually Quick Frozen) technique 
is the most common, although some products are frozen in bulk over a 
longer period of time. Produce direct from the field may be quick 


(1) Tariff Board, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, Appendix Table 40, 
Pewecocre 
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frozen and stored in bulk to be further processed or packaged at a 
later date. Freezing has become a popular method for storing concen- 
trated fruit juices. Vegetables are generally blanched before freezing; 
Sugar and/or preservatives may be added to fruit to prevent discolour- 
ation and breakdown. 


Drying refers to the removal of moisture from the products, 
to the point where the dissolved solids are greater than 70 per cent 
by weight, in order to lower their susceptibility to spoilage. This 
method also reduces the weight of the product, thus facilitating trans- 
portation. Evaporation, desiccation and dehydration are all forms of 
moisture removal for preservation. While many fruits are commonly 
preserved through drying, notably prune plums, grapes, and apricots. 
The potato is the main vegetable dehydrated. 


Pickling and fermentation are two of the earliest forms of 
food preservation and have retained a considerable degree of 
popularity to the present day. Pickling, which could be considered a 
form of canning, preserves produce by the addition of salt and water, 
which form a brine and steep the product. The features of the process 
of fermentation are an effervescence with the evolution of heat in the 
produce, resulting in the alteration of its properties. Various bacteria 
convert sugars into alcohol, acetic acid or lactic acid which preserves 
the product. 


While these basic methods of preserving have remained un- 
changed, technological improvements have occurred within each method 
affecting the quality, convenience and cost of the final product. 

Some of these changes use more than one basic method in combination, 

or shorten the time required to preserve the product. Improved methods 
include vacuum concentration and essence recovery, vacuum drying and 
vacuum puff drying, drum drying, freeze drying, foam mat drying, 
irradiation, dehydrofreezing and dehydrocanning, cryogenic freezing, 
aseptic canning and packaging, and microwave cooking. Overall, canning 
is the most important method of preservation of the referred commodities, 
followed by freezing, and drying, respectively. 


Marketing Channels 


The acquisition of fresh produce for processing has already 
been discussed by the Board in earlier volumes of this report. In 
summary, it may be stated that potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, peas 
and cucumbers, in that order, are the major domestically grown vege- 
tables processed in Canada. Similarly, among the fruits, apples, pears 
and peaches rank highest and among small fruits, grapes, blueberries 
and strawberries. 


Importation of raw product for processing is usually done 
only in order to compensate for shortages in domestic production. Such 
imports are relatively small in volume and must be authorized by the 
Department of Agriculture. Potatoes are the main vegetable imported 
for processing. Apples, pears, plums and sweet cherries, in that 
order are the major tree fruits imported for processing and Sep tees 
grapes, strawberries and cranberries the major small fruits. L While 
some processors do grow part of their total requirements, domestically 
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produced fruits and vegetables are often purchased through contracts 
with individual growers or on the open market. Imports for processing 
are generally purchased on the open market. 


Processors can sell their finished products through a number 
of channels. According to a survey conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1974 in conjunction with the laritte board, 1) three 
channels in particular seem to predominate. These are sales through 
brokers, wholesalers, and retailers, respectively. Each of these dis- 
tribution channels seem to be approximately of equal importance. Sales 
to other processors and to the food service industry are also made, 
but represent a lower percentage of total sales. Some firms protect 
themselves by selling part of their production through all of the 
marketing channels. By selling through several channels, processors 
have access to most, if not all, retail markets. Despite an apparent 
advantage in selling through several channels, a number of firms do 
market exclusively through brokers, wholesalers, or retailers. 


Choice of marketing channels appears to depend partly upon 
whether the processor is a large national brand firm or a smaller firm. 
Smaller firms process much of their output on a contract basis for 
major brands and major food chain outlets. Some smaller processors do 
market their own labels but not usually through major food chains. In 
some instances packing for major retail food chains would appear to 
have provided small processors with an opportunity to continue process-—- 
ing and not bear market development costs. 


A number of firms pack under contract arrangements with 
large chain store operations. They apply the store label and in some 
cases this product competes with their own label within the same stores. 
Although little supporting information was available, it is believed 
that the chain store brands have been increasing their share of the 
market at the expense of national packer and independent brands. The 
latter owe their continuing sales to customer loyalty and/or effective 
advertising but are generally priced above the competing chain store 
brand. When customers have become more cost-conscious they have tended 
to buy the lower-priced product. Any quality differences are a matter 
of degree since grade standards are established by the federal govern- 
ment for all. canned products. 


The effect of direct contracting by retail firms has been 
to increase their bargaining power, thus forcing the market to become 
more price-competitive. Once these stores have obtained a sufficiently 
large share of the market they are in a position to discourage sales 
of other brands, should they wish, through higher margins, less desir- 
able shelf space, or by refuSing to carry competing products. Partly 
to counteract the increasing power Of the Trétalrlers, large firmeewitn 
national brands have diversified into a wide range of products. Of 
the 25 largest food processing companies in the United States in 1972, 
six were originally canning operations. (2) Such diversification has 
assured shelf space for all their products at the retail level, and 
has provided economies of scale in such areas as promotion, marketing 
and transportation, as well as broadening company earning power. 
Furthermore, in many cases, diversification has allowed manufacturing 
to become less seasonal and has permitted companies to provide year- 


(1) Henceforth referred to as the Department of Agriculture survey. 
(2) Havighorst, Carl Ro. “Planning Ahead UsanesPatterncesor Growln a 
Food Engineering, January 1974, pp. 55-63. 
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round employment. For example, some companies process raw products 
during the growing season and later use these products in combination 
with others to manufacture convenience foods. 


The subcontracting of packing operations or the marketing 
of products packed by other firms may occur for a number of reasons. 
If sales exceed physical capacity, a processor may contract with other 
enterprises to pack* the deficit. Some ‘firms wishing ‘to maintain a 
full line of products may contract to have certain items packed for 
them. Other processors may on some occasions have their packing 
facilities tied up with a particular crop when another crop is ready 
for processing. Instead of switching crops, it may be more profitable 
to hire some other firm to pack one of the products needed to complete 
the line. From the Department of Agriculture survey results, it is 
evident that while some firms contract out as a matter of course, al- 
most half do not normally do so. It also appears ‘that, in many cases, 
subcontracting arrangements are made for a relatively small volume of 
product. However, the widespread existence of such arrangements would 
seem to indicate a fair degree of co-operation within the industry in 
order to utilize existing processing capacity. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


Official neencies 


Under the British North America Act, 1867, responsibility 
for regulating the production and processing of fruit and vegetable 
products is shared between the ten provincial governments and the 
federal government. The federal Departments of Agriculture, National 
Health and Welfare and Consumer and Corporate Affairs administer 
regulations concerning processed fruit and vegetable products trans- 
ported interprovincially and internationally. In addition, the 
National Farm Products Marketing Council was established in 1972 to 
supervise and work in conjunction with the provincial marketing boards 
or councils and to advise the federal Minister of Agriculture on the 
activities of these organizations. 


At the primary agricultural level, the provincial boards 
or councils can establish commodity marketing boards within the 
province - each marketing board having a specific marketing plan. 
Once a commodity board is in operation, the role of the provincial 
board or council is to supervise the commodity board. 


A marketing board is a compulsory, horizontal marketing 
organization for specified primary and processed natural products. 
The horizontal aspect enables a board to influence the output of 
participating farms by establishing the aggregate supply of a particu- 
lar commodity from all producers. The basic objectives of marketing 
boards are to maintain or increase producers’ incomes and to central- 
ize and standardize marketing. There are over 80 agriculturally 
oriented marketing boards in Canada. The extent to which marketing 
boards are successful in achieving their objectives will depend on the 
powers accorded, the nature of the commodity to be marketed, etc. 
Most boards dealing with fruits and vegetables produce work as negotiat- 
ing committees for the producers. They negotiate minimum selling 
prices with processors or merchants. These boards operate in the areas 
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where there is a high degree of specialization and where the produce 
is sold to a small number of processors. The boards, negotiating as a 
united front for the growers, are generally able to realize higher 
grower returns than would be the case if each grower were to bargain 
on an individual basis. (1 


Regulations 


Although some general discussion of federal and provincial 
regulations has occurred in earlier volumes of this report, some 
further details might prove helpful. Imports of processed and semi- 
processed products may enter Canada provided they conform to minimum 
Canadian requirements. The Department of National Health and Welfare 
under the authority of the Food and Drugs Act and Regulations ensures 
that domestic or imported processed food is fit for human consumption. 
Products must also conform to the regulations as to size, labelling, 
etc., established by the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
under the Consumer Packaging and Labelling Act. These regulations are 
enforced at the retail level by that department; in the earlier stages, 
for products also falling under the Canadian Agricultural Products 
Standards Act (CAPS), they are administered by the Department of 
Agriculture in conjunction with its own regulations under CAPS, “This 
latter Act; is the mostvimportant. with respect sto: thier terculationgor rine 
processing of fruits and vegetables in Canada and the sale of processed 
products for domestic consumption or for export. 


Under regulations stemming from caps (2), processors of fruit 
and vegetable products moving in interprovincial or international 
trade must be licensed by the Department of Agriculture. Frequent 
inspections of registered plants and the products produced therein are 
carried out by departmental staff to ensure that prescribed sanitation 
regulations and grade requirements are being met. These inspections 
are concerned with the conditions of buildings and equipment, hygienc, 
processing procedures, and any other requirements specified in the 
Processed Truit and Vegetable Regulations. 


Grade standards are provided for 28 individual fruits and 
37 individual vegetables in canned, frozen and dehydrated forms. In 
addition, standards of identity for 33 products are established. 
Products destined for export are grade certified while imports are 
examined to ensure compliance with grade and indentity standards, as 
well as packaging and labelling requirements. Three product quality 
levels - viz: Fancy, Choice and Standard - are packed by fruit and 
vegetable processors. Occasionally a substandard grade - which is not 
nutritionally inferior but may lack good appearance - is packed. 


When the product is packed in Canada, the product grade in- 
eludes the word “Canada, e6.¢@., Canada, Fancy,, Ganeda Choice, oiluss 
when the grade is specified in this manner, it automatically means the 
product was packed in Canada. 


For products being imported from another country, the ap- 
propriate grade of the above three must be specified, but without the 
word 'Canada,'\e.¢., Fancy Grade, ChotcerGrade. Wher country oteoriein 
of the imported product must also be shown on the label, either in a 
separate statement, or in some instances, the foreign address of the 
packer is sufficient. Usually when the product is packed for a particu- 
lar Canadian supplier this information is also given on the label. 


(1) Hiscocks, G.A., Bennett T.A., "Marketing Board and Pricing in 
Candda,!' Canadian Marmabconomi css Volewoe NO smo ea JunGel os a. 
DP lomael 


(2) Processed Fruit and Vegetable Regulations and Produce Licensing 
Regulations. 


Product. Laenctlivcatron 


All imported fruit and vegetable products must be labelled, 
with the exceptions, principally, of products being admitted in bulk 
containers for further processing or subsequent later repackaging. 
special authorization is required for each such shipment and the 
product is closely monitored until packaped in final form. 


The minimum information which must appear on the label of a 
processed product according to the Regulations of the Consumer Packap- 
ing and Labelling Act is as follows: (a) the net quantity of the pre- 
packed product; (b) the common or generic name of ingredients in order 
of quantity; and (c) the name and address of the persons responsible 
FOr euie produet. 


impsddt Clon. spectric iIntormition, 1s requiveud for certain 
Products, c.¢., stuensti of Syrup for canned or frozen, fruits packed on 
SYLUP wsty lo Orgpacil, for canned or frozen, green or wax beans. All 
these requirements are contained in the CAPS regulations, which also 
indicate the size of type and the place on the label where the 
mandatory information is to be placed. On July 27, 1976, an amendment 
was made to the Act requiring that product information be given in 
Dochvonrs.ca alylanieuages.w  Also,gas: off March als. 1976,, content informa— 
tion on pre-packayed foods must be given in metric as well as imperial 
units of measure. Lventually, metric units only will be recognized. 
Imported products are required to conform to the same labelling 
specifications as domestic products. Canada is a member of the FAO 
Codex Alimentarius Committee on Food Labelling which is trying, where- 
ever feasible, to standardize food standards on a world-wide basis. 


For Canadian produce being exported, the Canadian authorities 
do not require that the product be labelled according to Canadian 
Lepulations pertaining to prade, size, sete. In this case, the exporter 
must comply with the requirements of the importing country and the 
foreign country will do the policing of the labelling requirements. 

The only stipulation made by the Canadian authorities is that the 
product not be misrepresented in any manner by the label specifications. 


WHE revard Itoscontaincrs size, there, aremdifferences ay ithe 
acceptaple sizes between countries. — or example, the bGvounce: isa 
common Size in the United States but it is not. acceptable in Canada; 
Liescomparaple sizeouis )4-ounce. On the other hand, sthe28-ounce 
Seomioes Canaria ieDObn COUNCIICS., BAS dy result Of =the: ditferences. in 
container size, a foreign packer to some ,extent would have to anti- 
cipate the volume of exports to Canada in order to have the product 
packed Uneacceptable containers prior to the vactualorders being re- 
ceived. For some products not produced or packed in Canada, there 
may be no Canadian grades cstablished. In such cases, the foreign 
grade is usually accepted. As from January 1, 1981, only standard 
metric size containers will be acceptable in the Canadian market, and 
regulations in this regard will apply equally to domestic and imported 
produce. 
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THE DOMESTIC MARKET AND THE COST OF DUTY 


Measured at f.o.b. plant prices, the Canadian market for 
processed fruit and vegetable products in 1975 was $1.2 billion. Com- 
pared to 1961 this represented an increase of 195.9 per cent, for an 
annual average compound rate of growth of 8.1 per cent. Much of this 
growth reflects higher commodity prices; in volume terms the growth of 
the domestic market for processed fruits and vegetables was more moderate, 
namely 51.9 per cent or 3.0 per cent per year. Consumption of these 
commodities has generally expanded in line with that of all foods and 
non-alcoholic beverages, but at lower rates than total consumer spend- 
ing on both goods and services. Thus, like most foods, the share of 
the consumer's dollar spent on processed fruits and vegetables has tended 
to decline. 


The domestic maxket, for fruit preducts,. at. $369.7, million in 
1975, is much smaller than that for vegetable products at $837.7 million, 
(Appendix Table 28). Besided being the smaller market, it has also grown 
less in value terms comparing the annual average for 1971-75 with that 
for 1961-65 by 88.3 per cent as compared with 112.5 per cent. Moreover, 
the slower growth rate for fruit products becomes even more pronounced 
if citrus fruit juices, made from non-indigenous fruits, are excluded. 


The principal reason for the difference in market growth is 
that fruits are consumed in both fresh and processed form, while vege- 
tables, except in the case of salad vegetables such as lettuce and 
celery, are usually consumed in the processed form only. The choice 
for the consumer for vegetables is between buying fresh, for home cooking, 
and purchasing the factory-processed product; the housewife, with rising 
disposable income and in ever larger number holding an outside job, has 
increasingly chosen the latter. Fresh market sales of vegetables dropped 
from an average of 4.3 billion pounds per annum during 1961-65 to 4.1 
billion pounds in 1971-74, while the volume of factory-processed vege- 
tables rose from 2.1 to 3.4 billion pounds, fresh equivalent weight. 


The choice for fruits is between fresh consumption and con- 
sumption in the processed form, and for the latter between the home and 
the factory processed product. The consumer who does not wish to can, 
freeze or otherwise preserve fruit at home, is, therefore, not confined 
to purchasing the already processed commodity but can choose consumption 
in the fresh form. Evidence is that the consumption of processed fruits 
has increased but that fresh fruit consumption has grown even more. 
Processed consumption, in fresh equivalent weight, rose from an annual 
level of 862 million pounds during 1961-65 to 979 million in 1974, or by 
14 per cent, while fresh market sales rose from 1,089 to 1,406 million 
pounds, or by 29 per cent. (1) Thus, the entire increase in vegetable 
consumption accrued to the processed product, while for fruits the 
processed product benefited in part only. 


Tactory vegetable processing has also benefited from the 
introduction of new products, involving new processes, which simply can- 
not be produced at the home level. If the consumer wanted these prod- 
ucts, they could only be purchased, and any shift from an old product, 
which could be produced at home, to such a new product would accrue 
entirely to factory processing. Products of this kind are freeze-dried 
vegetables, dried soup mixes, frozen french fries, potato chips, dried 


(1) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, Tables 22 and 
343° pp.159 and. 58° 
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potato granules, etc. It is the strong demand for these "convenience 
foods" that has boosted domestic consumption of processed vegetables. 
This stimulus has generally been lacking with respect to overall con- 
sumption of processed fruits. 


Considering the various segments of the domestic market for 
processed fruits and vegetables, it is evident, from Chart I and 
Appendix Table 1, that canned vegetables constitutes the largest sub- 
Market, with.~a value atri,o.b. plant.prices,.in.excess of $180 million 
inviJ/5<_. Orein) excess “of 15) per icent of the totaly )Theimarket for 
potato’ cliips and frills was $142-8 million; the ‘estimate for.‘all potato 
products is about $230 million, indicative of the size and importance 
of this market. The relatively large market for canned soups, $125.2 
million, is also noteworthy. On the other end of the scale, attention 
is drawn to the small domestic market for frozen fruits, $14.5 million. 
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Source: Appendix Table 1 


In terms of growth, comparing the averages for 1971-75 and 
1961-65, the market for frozen vegetables stands out most. In value 
terms, it more than quadrupled, in large part due to the rise in 
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Canadian consumption of frozen potato products, (Appendix Table 2). In 
addition to generally favourable developments such as higher income, 
improved freezing techniques have resulted in a product which compares 
favourably with the canned product. Furthermore, from the viewpoint 

of value obtained, the consumer probably is better off, getting more 
vegetables (less preserving medium) and less container and processing 
labour. (4 The share of frozen vegetables rose from 4.3 per cent dur- 
ing 1961-65 to 9.5 per cent during 1971-75, while canned vegetables, 
still a much lareer market, declined from 17.7 to 15.7 per cent: 


Another growth sector is fruit juices and juice concentrates, 
including cider. This group of products represented, during 1971-74, 
12.5 per cent of the overall market, compared to 8.8 per cent during 
1961-65. Here greater affluence, combined with a younger population 
and nutritional considerations, has also stimulated consumption. Another 
market segment with a rate of growth surpassing that of all processed 
fruits and vegetables was potato chips and frills, whose proportion rose 
from 7.6 to 11.4 per cerit. The growth for soups was, however, well 
below average. The Canadian market for pickles, relishes and sauces, 
including ketchup, expanded at close to the rate for all relevant fruit 
and vegetable products, and made up 9.4 per cent of the total during 
1971-75. The smallest growth was experienced in the market for jams, 
jellies and marmalades. 


ine Cost lor the Duty 


A pertinent question related to consumption is the cost of 
the duty to the consumer. For imported goods, it is likely that the 
entire cost of duties paid ig borne by the consumer. With respect to 
processed fruits and vegetables produced domestically the burden on 
the consumer will depend on the extent to which domestic processors 
price up to; the full level of tariff protection provideds, The investi-= 
gations of the Board did not provide any insight on this issue, but it 
was assumed, for the purpose of calculating the cost of the duty, that 
processors generally price up to the duty. The calculations are based 
on the present permanent statutory rates, not the temporary reductions 
currently in effect... With respect to imports, the cost oi the, dutyerakes 
into 2accounke both BEP. and M.F N. rates, while for productions tmeis 
based on M.F.N. rates only. 


AS can beaseen in table 1, the cost oOf ithe duty. .er 
imported processed fruits and vegetables was $18.9 million. “) On 
domestically produced goods the cost to the consumer was $110.7 million 
assuming full pricing up to the tariff by Canadian processors. Thus, 
the cost of the duty, on total consumption at f£.o.b. plant prices) was 
about $130 milion) Tor imported goods, duties paid averaged 7.9 
per cent of the f.o.b. value, while for goods both produced and consumed 
domestically, the cost of the duty was equivalent to an average of 13.3 
per cent. The combined rate, thus calculated, averaged 12.1 per cent. 
As one would expect, the cost to the consumer is much higher for proc- 
essed vegetables, $104.3 million, than for processed fruits, $25.3 
million, because total consumption of the former exceeds that of the 
latter by a wide margin. However, the average rate of duty for vege- 
tablesproducts (is also higher than for frute products. ans fact 
twice as high, 14.8 per cent as against 6.9 per cent. 


(1) Refrigeration and freezer capacity at various distribution levels 
and in the home of course add costs for the frozen that are not 
incurred for the canned product. 

(2) Calculated on the basis of 1975 import volumes and values. 

(3) It should be noted that the absolute amount of duty cost to con- 
sumers is greater. This is because, among other things, whole- 
salers and retailers mark up from a duty-paid price. If these 
mark-ups constitute 30 per cent, than the cost to consumers would 
be $168.5 million. However, the average rate would remain the 
Same at. each trading level, i.e., 12.1 per cent. 
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Table 1: Processed Fruits and Vegetables: [stimated Cost of Duty to 
the Canadian Consumer (a) 


Cost of Duty 


Cost of Duty on Domestically Total Estimated 
on Imports Produced Goods Cost 


Cost of Average Cost of Average Cost of Average 


Duty Rate Duty Rate Duty Rate 


$'000 i $'000 7, $'000 A 
Canned vegetables ihe 1S Y) Ore: L25OLG 8.9 eso 9.0 
Frozen vegetables 1, 07.8 4 16,/07 aly End WE Yo) 1/=6 
Vepetable products, n.o.p.  5,/12 14.9 63,272 sepia 68,984 16.9 
Total Vegetables lee 2h 11.9 SVE ESM! AES a LOG yo 24 14.8 
Canned fruits Says LE: Dal 37274 Oe 6,230 ae? 
Frozen fruits 608 6.7 ony! 6.5 15119 6.6 
Juices and cider 2,669 Cece: LOS005 8.6 12,674 Feu 
Fruiteproducts, n.0.p. Loo ee) 4,129 Si 5888 S.2 
Total Fruits 73392 Dye: 17,919 We ree eld | 6.9 
Total 18,919 729 FLO, 716 133 129% 635 Paik 


(a) Based on 1975 values of imports, exports and factory shipments. 


Source: =" Tareif? board 


The cost of the duty on domestically produced goods, at f.o.b. plant 
prices, is at the same time a measure of the benefit to Canadian processors 
from tariff protection. From this viewpoint it is evident that the average level 
of protection of 15.2 per cent for vegetable processors is much higher than that 
POL Leult processors ale -7 Der centwem ine averacve level of protection for 
frozen vegetables and other vegetable products, 17.6 and 17.1 per cent respec- 
tively, stand out in particular; the average rate of duty for canned vegetables 
was 8.9 per cent. Among fruit products, the miscellaneous group enjoyed the 
highest level of protection, primarily due to the jams, jellies and marmalades. 


Attention should also be drawn to the difference between the average 
rate of duty on imports and the average cost of the duty on domestically pro- 
duced goods, 7.9 as against 13.3 per cent. This difference, resulting from 
aggregation, comes about because products with higher levels of duty, e.g. 
frozen vegetables, are more important in production than in imports. 


It should be noted that the entire benefit of the duty on processed 
fruits and vegetables is not retained by the processor. A substantial portion 
of it is in fact "paid out" by the processor in the form-of higher prices for 
his inputs, as a result of tariff protection. The Board estimates that at full 
pricing up, protection on industry inputs cost processors in 1975 about $70 
million. Thus, of the $111 million of protection received by the industry on 
its sales, the actual net benefit would be some $41 million. Relative to the 
value added, or net output, of the industry of $388 million in 1975, this 
suggests a level of net effective protection at present of 10.6 per cent. 
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THE INDUSTRY: PRODUCTION AND STRUCTURE 


This section presents a brief overview of production of the 
referred commodities, and a description of the industry in terms of 
number and size of establishments, location, and ownership. As noted 
in the Introduction to Volume 2, the industry is discussed in terms of 
S.1I.C. 103, Fruit and Vegetable Processing Industries, while the dis- 
cussion of production is restricted to the processed fruits and vege- 
tables falling within the scope of this study. 


Production 


Canadian output of referred processed fruits and vegetables 
totalled 2.86 billion pounds in 1975, valued at Si, 015 million, (1 
(Appendix Tables 3 and 4). The volume of processed fruits amounted to 
650 million pounds, product weight, worth $237 million, about 23 per 
cent of the total, and processed vegetables accounted for the other 
2.2 billion pounds and $778 million. 


Canned vegetables and frozen vegetables are the two largest 
commodity groups in volume terms, they accounted together for 38 per 
cent of total processed fruit and vegetable production. Canned corn, 
peas, tomatoes, snap beans and mushrooms, and frozen french fries are 
the more prominent individual commodities. Canned soups, of all kinds, 
is the third-largest group, followed by single strength fruit juices 
and pickles, relishes and sauces. Canned fruit, frozen fruit, and 
jams, jellies and marmalades are relatively small production categories 
accounting for 4.0, 1.2 and 2.2 per cent of total? velume output 
respectively. The order of importance of the various commodity groups 
is approximately the same on the basis of value, with the exception of 
potato chips and frills, which ranks higher in terms of value because 
of the high average unit value of this product. 


Growth in volume of production has been confined to processed 
vegetables. Domestic output of processed fruits actually declined, 
canned fruit by 24 per cent and jams, jellies and marmalades by 50 per 
cent. And although domestic production of frozen fruits and pie fillers 
in 1975 was higher than in 1961, it was well below the levels attained 
during the mid’ 1960s. Fruit juices was the only growth area in the 
fruit sector. The major underlying factors were a relatively slow 
growth in domestic consumption and a high and increasing level of 
import penetration. 


Among vegetable products the areas of greatest growth were 
frozen vegetables led by frozen french fried potatoes, and potato chips 
and frills, pointing up the significant expansion in domestic consump- 
tion of these convenience foods, accompanied by a very high degree of 
domestic self-sufficiency. Similar factors have also boosted output 
of ketchup and of pickles and relishes and, sauces (tomato). Slow or little 
growth in domestic demand, accompanied by increasing import competition, 
especially of canned tomatoes, asparagus and mushrooms, has resulted 
in only marginally higher domestic output of canned vegetables. For 
all processed fruits and vegetables combined, domestic production rose 
by 5) perc cent fromil. 6& billionspounds insl96]. tom2.,9) billion inglo7o. 
In value terms, boosted by rising product prices, output nearly tripled. 


(1) The value of $1,015 million of referred products compares with 
$1,150 million of all fruit and vegetable products produced 
domestically, of which $982 million are accounted for by S.I.C. 


103. The latter produced $850 million of products under study 
in this report. 


Silk 


Processors 


it is) estimated that.in 19/5. therejwere .212ufirms engaged in 
processing fruits and vegetables. These firms operated 270 plants in 
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that year, with a total employment estimated at 22,336. Of these, 190 
firms, operating 246 plants, with an employment of 19,519, were in the 
bEras teanueVevetable Processing Industries. “S.lsC. 203+ 


Plantsaand; Plant sSize 


It is evident that the number of plants engaged in the produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetable products has declined sharply as a result 
of rationalization and consolidation. By 1975, there were 246 plants 
compared to 335 in 1961. This reduction occurred in every region in 
Canada, except the Maritimes. Although the Board lacks complete data 
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in this regard, it seems that the drop in the number of establishments 
has occurred largely in vegetable canning and in the canning and freezing 
of fruits. “lt appears, for example, that theres were o7eplantset rcezing 
fruits in 1961 and only 41 in 1973. Also, in that year, there were 24 
fruit canning establishments compared with 52 in 1961.1) Indications 
are that this process has continued since 1973. With respect to these 
activities, rationalization occurred simultaneously with a decline in 
domestic output, whereas for other areas of processing, e.g. vegetable 
freezing, scale and efficiency could be achieved as production expanded. 


As expected, the decline in the number of processing plants 
took place entirely in the smaller establishments, (Appendix Table 5.) 
Plants employing less than 50 people declined by 98, from 246 to 148. 
The number of larger plants increased, though only by 9, from 89 to 98. 
The largest increase occurred in establishments with 200 or more 
employees. This group with 22, or 9 per cent, of all establishments in 
S.I.C. 103, accounted for nearly half of industry shipments and close 
to 45 per cent of its employment in 1975. Only one-eighth of output and 
employment was provided by the 60 per cent of the plants with less than 
50 employees. 


The average plant in the industry has considerably increased 
in size when measured in dollar terms. Hach plant shipped, on average, 
less than $l million in 196), compared with $4.0 million 4n,19075..)..nLs 
is not at all surprising because of rising prices. In real terms the 
increase in plant size has been much smaller though still substantial, 
e.g. Lrom 50 employees in 1961. to /5 in8l97 5. 


Evidence suggests that rationalization, with fewer but larger 
plants, has not, as in many industries, been accompanied by increasing 
specialization, but rather by greater diversification. Especially in 
canning and freezing, efficiency and scale is acquired by adding products 
and extending the processing season. Thus the industry is increasingly 
characterized by multiproduct plants. The single product plant, in 
operation for only two weeks, is relatively inefficient, and it has 
been especially such operations that have tended to drop out. Of all 
such plants in 1961; 126 -0r 75 per”cent, were no longer operating: in 
1975. There are still a number of such establishments in existence, 
notably in tomato canning. 


Most products, moreover, are produced by several or more 
firms, that is, there are few, if any, single-producer products. The 
Board's survey of the industry in 1974 indicated 53 plants that canned 
tomatoes, 33 for canned peas, 30 for pickles, 24 for canned corn, 22 
for baked beans. (2) Twelve or more plants froze each of the following 
vegetables: peas, green beans, corn, carrots, and potatoes. Jams and 
jellies, apple juice, other fruit juices, and pie fillings were each 
produced by fourteen or more plants. With respect to frozen fruits, 
there were 25 plants freezing blueberries and at least 10 for straw- 
berries, apples, cherries (RSP) and raspberries, (Appendix Tables 
6(a)eand, 6 (bz 


Ownership and Country of Control 


The preponderant form of ownership in the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry is corporate. “Of athe VO0Rfivmsosini sl; Cui O7sein 
1974, 23 were individually owned, and 167 were under corporate management. 


(1) These figures do not suggest that there were 65 fruit canning and 
freezing establishments; many both freeze and can, and thus there 
would be considerable double-counting. 

(2) As mentioned earlier, the figures are not additive, since many 
plants engage in two or more of these activities. 
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The’ 167 corporations operated 222 of the 245 plants in’ that year, and 
accounted for practically all of the industry's employment and value 

of shipments. Corporate ownership has, of course, been the norm for 
some time, but it has been increasing, as individual ownership has 
declined. In 1961, there were 95 plants owned individually or in 
partnership, (Appendix Table 7). liven then, their economic significance 
was small, with 3.6 per cent of all employees and 1.8 per cent of all 
Sales. 


The proportion of the firms in the industry controlled by 
foreign corporations is relatively small; they operated 64 establish- 
ments, or about a quarter of the total in 1970, () several of these 
operating more than one plant. The size of their operations is, however, 
considerably larger than for Canadian-owned firms and hence their im- 
portance is substantially greater in terms of employment and value added, 
in 1970, 55.6 and 60.3 per cent respectively. Foreign control was 
especially evident in canning and preserving, S.1.C.. 1031.. Freezing, 
S.I.C. 1032, was far more than 72.5 per cent Canadian-owned, (Appendix 
Table,..&). 


Location 


Perishability and bulk dictate that at least the initial 
processing of most fruits and vegetables takes place close to where 
they are grown. However, because most processed fruits and vegetables 
are still relatively bulky and costly to transport in their final con- 
sumer pack, proximity to markets is also an important consideration. 
In the case of processing activities based on semi-processed fruits 
and vegetables, such as imported fruit juice concentrates and tomato 
paste, market is the prime determinant. Inasmuch as the bulk of vege- 
table production other than potatoes is located in Ontario and Quebec, 
it is not surprising that processing of these vepetables is concentrated 
in these two provinces. Vegetable processing in other regions is more 
confined, more specialized and to a considerable extent based on 
potatoes, which are grown more widely than most other vegetables. In 
the same vein, fruit processing takes place mostly in Ontario and 
British Columbia. Add the fact that the two central provinces comprise 
two-thirds of the Canadian population and market for fruit and vegetable 
products, and it is apparent that the processing industry is principally 
located in the central region. 


Of the 246 plants in "Fruit and Vegetable Processing 
Indusert ess, loo Cre yo. 2 percent were situated in this repion,, 122 ‘or 
nearly half in Ontario and 63, about a quarter, in Quebec. British 
Columbia and the Maritimes each accounted for about 10 per cent of the 
establishments, and the Prairie region for the remaining 5 per cent, 
(Appendix Table 9). The regional and provincial distribution on the 
basis of value of shipments is roughly similar, but with some signifi- 
cant differences. Quebec, with plants well below the average size of 
the industry as a whole, $2.4 million as against $4 million, produced 
15.3 per cent of total industry shipments in 1975 with 25 per cent of 
the plants. Ontario with larger than average size plants, $4.9 million, 
accounted for 60 per cent of industry output in half of all processing 
establishments. The proportion of establishments and output for the 
other three regions is about the same. 


(1) 1970 is the latest year for which this information was available. 
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During. theyperiod) under review Lt isvevident sthat win relative 
terms fruit and vegetable processing has expanded the most in the 
Maritimes, and the least in Quebec and British Columbia. The Maritimes 
was the only region with an increase in processing plants, entirely in 
the vegetable sector. That area, and possibly the Prairie region, were 
the only regions to expand their share of the value of total industry 
output, in large part due to greater potato processing. All other 
regions experienced a substantial decrease in number of processing 
plants and a reduction in the share of the value of goods produced. 

The relative decline for Ontario and British Columbia is attributable 
primarily to the contraction in fruit processing. British Columbia 
appears to have been affected the most; its proportion of industry 
output: dropped™from U1.5 per cent in, l9GP fo’ 647. per centein 1975. 


PROCESSING INPUTS 


In addition to employing some 19,500 people itself, fruit 
and vegetable processing contributes significantly to output and 
employment in other areas of the Canadian economy. The industry uses 
vast volumes, and a large proportion, of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and other field crops, such as dry beans, produced by Canadian growers. 
Moreover, it purchases large quantities of metal cans and glass con- 
tainers, packaging materials, and supplies such as sugar, meats and 
cooking oils. The purpose of this section is to examine the magnitude 
of these various inputs in some detail, and to outline in this manner 
the overall cost structure of the industry. 


Frudes= and Vegetables 


Close to 3.2 billion pounds of fresh vegetables and 537 million 
pounds of fresh fruits were purchased for processing in 1974, for a 
combined value of $199 million. A small portion of these fresh pur- 
chases, nearly 5.5 per cent of the vegetables and a little more than 
2 per cent of the fruits, was imported, so that. the bulk of .these 
acquirements was grown domestically. The "Fruit and Vegetable Processing 
Industry," S.LaG. "L036, -accountedsfor the bullet these acquirements: 
3.2; billionvofl.thes total ofeon/ bi ldionypounds.  inesothers0.5ep1laon 
pounds were grapes primarily used by wineries, S.I.C. 1094, and potatoes 
used by processors reporting under S.I.C. 1089 ''Miscellaneous Food 
Preparations. '' 


On average during the period 1971-74, 40 and 49 per cent re- 
spectively of the total farm output of fruits and of vegetables were 
processed. Processing, evidently, is a very important outlet for 
Canadian fruit and vegetable growers. Moreover, its importance for the 
latter has increased considerably since the early sixties. At that time 
processors used 1.8 billion pounds of domestic fresh vegetables, represent- 
ing i3376°per cent of total farm output. “Tlie volume and proportion, or 
fresh fruits processed has, however, changed little. 


Of all vegetables processed in 1974, potatoes rank first 
with 1.4 billion pounds, followed by tomatoes and sweet corn with 694 
and 432 million pounds respectively, see Table 2. These three vege- 
tables combined accounted for close to four-fifths of all fresh vege- 
tables purchased by domestic processors. Although the processing 
industry has increased its acquirements of each major vegetable over 
the period under study, the growth in vegetable processing was largely 
attributable to greater processing of potatoes. 
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Table 2: Fruit and Vegetable Processing Industries: Total Volume 
of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Purchased by Processors, 


Canada, 1974 


h OF yA (one 
Vegetables 1974 Total Fruits 1974 Total 
LOOO0RLD: "000 lb. 
Potatoes TAS 2 Sie Age: Apples 258,100 48,1 
Tomatoes 694,438 22.8 Grapes 140, 667 26.2 
Corn 432,194 135.6 Pears 42,365 Fee!) 
Peas, green 171,406 5.4 Peaches 24, 986 Law| 
Carrots 108, 000 oe Strawberries 14, 369 ae | 
Cucumbers 97 , 500 Sint Raspberries and 
loganberries ea a7) 2.4 
Beans, snap 87,314 Deol, Blueberries Le a7 6 aa 
Beets 40,200 tle Cherries, sour L795 Zee 
Mushrooms 20,342 0.6 Cherries, sweet 8,334 16 
Cabbage 20,000 0.6 Plums and prunes 4,698 ae) 
Asparagus Ue SoG 0.4 Apricots 25892 Oe5 
Onions 10,000 O73 Other fruits bys. 0.6 
Celery 8,307 O23 
Cauliflower 6,780 One 
Other vegetables BOIL Lee 
Total 3, 1795982 10030 536,677 LOGE 


pOUnCeSe @ Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Vol. 1, Part Ii and Ill. 


Close to half of the fresh fruit purchased by processors con- 
sisted of apples. Grapes, next in importance, accounted for 26.2 per 
cent. It is evident, therefore, that in 1974 tree fruits other than 
apples, and small fruits other than grapes, represented only about 25 per 
cent of all fresh fruit purchased. Moreover, with the exception of 
grapes and blueberries, the volume of all fruits processed domestically 
has declined during the period under review. 


The importance for Canadian growers of a domestic processing 
industry goes much beyond the volume or proportion of output that is 
processed. Processing permits supplies surplus to the fresh market to 
be withheld, thus stabilizing grower prices. Processing, by extending 
the marketing period of especially fruits, otherwise non-storable or 
highly perishable products, is an integral aspect of orderly marketing. 
In this regard a processing industry is vital, even though the volume 
to be processed is small. The processor, on the other hand, cannot 
be viable unless he can obtain his raw product in sufficient volume and 
at competitive prices. 


Processors of vegetables have, in general, not encountered a 
supply problem, though those in British Columbia are experiencing some 
difficulties in this respect. It is, however, questionable at this 
time whether the volumes of fresh fruits available for processing are 
adequate, particularly for canning. As indicated in Table 3, the volume 
of tender tree fruits, other than apples and sour cherries, available 
for processing has dropped substantially since 1961. Pears and peaches 
are the only two fruits still being canned in volume, though in rapidly 
declining quantities, as a result of import competition for the processed 
product. Further reduction in the availability of either of these two 
will have serious consequences for the continued existence of an inde- 
pendent fruit canning industry, whether in Ontario or British Columbia. 
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Table 3: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Volume of Iomestic and 
Imported Net Acquirements, of Fresh fruits, Averae 
1961-65 and 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1971-74 
SOOO. "000" 1b. 
Tree Fruits 
Apples and crabapples 262,791 DRO aS) 
Tender Tree Fruits POW oe 90,900 
Apricots 6,349 25924 
Cherries, sour L957 246 13,882 
Cherries, sweet ie wots, A date) 
Peaches Dd, 9L0 24,445 
Pears 25493 alsa WO 
Plums ae os 4,542 
Prune plums Shey Ss Ke) 
Small Fruits 120,886 1) G63 
Grapes 77,663 eSB e Ol 
Other somali nratee 2 43,223 OSL, GRP 
Strawberries 20,826 USS 
Raspberries 135018 lis S328 
Blueberries Tes cas Ue 2205) 
Blackberries 495 (7) We Dee. 
Gooseberries 36 (c) (4) 
Loganberries Eos a 601 
Currants LoL (e) 
All Other Fruits 2508 125941 
Total Fresh Fruits eM Ord Sh) DO2s229 


(a) Four-year average, omitting 1965. 

(b) Three-year average, omitting 1974. 

(ec) sIncludedsin Al ls0ther i) tuiltch 

(d) Will not agree with sum of individual commodities below, as annual 
averages in some instances are based on less than five years. 


SOUGCe LDL AGLS ElLeSmGanadale 


The [ruilt.and Vegetable, Processing Industry, S.1.C. 103; 
purchased 3.1 billion pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables in 1975, 
valued at $153.6 million.(1) Freezers, $.I.C. 1032, used 1.2 billion 
pounds of vegetables in.1975, (Appendix Table 11), of which 80 per cent 
was potatoes, mostly for the production of frozen french fries. Corn 
and peas were the next two important vegetables for freezing. They 
purchased 32 million pounds of fruits, mainly small fruits such as 


(1) Appendix Table 10 presents a more detailed breakdown of the 
materials used by the fruit and vegetable processing industry, 
from 1961 to 1975, 
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blueberries, raspberries and strawberries. Tomatoes and corn were the 
main components of the 1.5 billion pounds of vegetables processed in 
that year by canners and preservers, S.I.C. 1031. Of the 378 million 
pounds of fresh fruit purchased by canners and preservers in 1975, 
apples, at 283 million pounds, were by far the most important. 


The fruit and vegetable processing industry also purchases 
significant quantities of dry beans and peas. The volume of beans, 
primarily for baked beans, represented 17.1 per cent of total Canadian 
farm production of this commodity in 1975. Canadian producers of dry 
green peas shipped 5.3 per cent of their output to this industry, 
mainly for soup. 


In addition to these fresh and unprocessed farm products the 
processing industry also purchases a considerable volume of semi- 
processed fruits and vegetables, such as concentrated juices, tomato 
paste, pulp and purée, and fruits and vegetables in SO5, brine or other 
liquid preservatives. In value terms these semi-processed fruits and 
vegetables cost processors $55 million compared to $154 million paid 
out for fresh farm produce. A portion of these semi-processed materials 
are purchased from processors within the industry; the bulk, however, 
is imported. All the tomato paste, pulp and purée, in excess of $12 
million in 1975, was imported, as this product is not produced domes- 
ErcoLlyetor sale.(1) furchases by the industry of this semi-processed 
input, available on a year-round basis and thus ideal for off season 
processing, have more than quadrupled since 1961. Concentrated juices, 
mostly citrus, for reconstituting, are to a large extent imported as 
well; here also, the industry has greatly increased its purchases dur- 
ing the period under review. Acquirements of semi-processed fruits, 
PLozen, inesU, -Orm brine: and pulp jas oe oomiddion anil 975, 2) nave risen 
moderately, ene according to evidence gathered by the Board, the 
imported component has also expanded quite rapidly. 


Other Materials 


While fresh and semi-processed fruits and vegetables, as the 
name of the industry implies, are the main processing materials, total- 
ling $219 million in 1975, other materials comprise a very significant 
additional input. In 1975, such ingredients as sugar, meats, cooking 
oils, etc., cost processors $182 million, although this amount was 
inflated by high sugar prices in that year. 


The fruit and vegetable processing industry is one of the 
largest industrial users of sugar; it used 192 million pounds in 1975 
or 9 per cent of all sugar produced in Canada, (Appendix Table 12). In 
this regard it ranks close to the soft drinks industry. The 57.5 
million pounds of cooking oils purchased by the industry were equal to 
16 per cent of domestic production. It should be noted, however, that 
a substantial portion of processors’ cooking oil requirements was 
imported from the United States; oils are used primarily in potato 
processing, e.g., frozen french fries. Meat and poultry, 43 million 
pounds in 1975, are an important ingredient in such products as frozen 
TV dinners and canned hash. Sugar, meat and cooking oil purchases 
cost the industry $58, $30 and $9 million respectively. All other 
materials, such as starch, flour and meal, agar-agar, peanuts, olives, 
shortening, spices, etc., used by the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry amounted to $84. million. 


(1) One processor produces tomato paste in considerable volumes, but 
entirely for its own use. 
(2) This value does not include production for own use. 
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Supplies 


In addition to $401 million of materials, the fruit and 
vegetable processing industry also purchased $212 million of supplies. 
Packaging and packaging materials are the most important categories, 
costing $193 million in 1975. 


Fruit and vegetable processors paid out $109.3 million for 
metal cans. Accounting for about 23 per cent of the total value of 
domestic can production, this industry is the largest user of this 
product. It is, as well, the third largest industrial user of glass 
bottles and jars, after the soft drinks industry and distilling. The 
$28 million of glass containers bought by processors comprised nearly 
19 per cent of the total purchases of the five major users. Manu- 
facturers of corrugated boxes and folding and set-up boxes sold $29 
million or 4.4 per cent of their output to the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry. Purchases of labels, tags and printed wrappers 
amounted: €o $9.5 million in 1975, closeto 9 per cent of total 
production. 


Employment and Wages 


The fruit and vegetable processing industry employed 19,519 
people in 1975, 15,607 in canning and preserving and 3,912 in freezing. (2) 
This is a measure of the average employment throughout the year. 
Actually employment in the industry varies greatly due to the seasonal 
nature of much of its activity; in August 1975, employment averaged 
30,303, while in March it was 14,156, or half as many. 


Employment in this industry amounted to some 8.9 per cent of 
all workers employed in the entire foods and beverages sector. The 
growth in employment since 1961, 11.4 per cent, has, over the period 
as a whole, been very modest, (Appendix Table 13). Peak employment occurred 
in 1966, with 20,558 people, and it is evident that employment has 
declined since that time. Of the 19,519 employees, 15,021 are production 
and related workers and 4,498 are administrative and office personnel. 
The Board estimates that in 1975, 18,314 man-years were involved with 
the production and selling of goods of the industry's own ManUEaCEUESs (35 
while 1,205 were needed for marketing the goods purchased for resale. 


Fruit and vegetable processors paid out $168.7 million in 
wages and salaries in 1975. The wages of production and related workers 
amounted to $115.5 million and the wages and salaries of administrative 
and office personnel totalled $53.2 million. Wages and salaries related 
to goods of own manufacture are estimated to have amounted to $154.1 
million and the wages and salaries related to marketing goods purchased . 
for resale to $14.6 million. 


(1) Soft drinks, distilling, fruit and vegetable processing, breweries 
ard miscellaneous foods. The value of total Canadian production of 
glass bottles and jars was unavailable. 

(2) These figures refer to S.1I.C. 103, "and include employment related 
to products not referred to the Board for study." On the other hand, 
employment in other industries producing relevant processed fruits 
and vegetables are excluded. It is estimated that an adjustment 
for these factors would result in an annual employment level of 20 
thousand in 1975. 

(3) The Board has assumed that the proportion of administrative and 
office personnel to be imputed to manufacturing corresponds to the 
proportion of shipments of goods of own manufacture to total 
industry shipments. Statistics Canada classifies all administrative 
and office workers to the industry's non-manufacturing activity, 
because of inadequate information provided by the industry. This 
group encompasses general administrative functions, such as personnel, 
accounting, public relations, sales and marketing dealing not only 
with goods purchased for resale but as well with products manu- 
factured by the industry itself. 
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Hourly-paid workers were, on average, paid $3.67 per hour 
in 1975, a level 20.0 per cent below the average hourly wage for the 
foods and beverages sector and 24.3 per cent below that for all manu- 
facturing. Although there are some manufacturing industries with lower 
average hourly earnings, e.g., clothing $3.23 and leather products $3.35, 
those paid in the fruit and vegetable processing industry rank close 
to the bottom. The average annual level of compensation for all 
employees, including administrative and office personnel, was $8,642 
invilg7o. 


The wages and salary bill of the industry has tripled during 
the period under review. Inasmuch as the number of employees, produc- 
tion workers and administrative and office personnel, and the number 
of man-hours worked increased by less than 13.5 per cent, the expansion 
in labour compensation is almost entirely due to higher hourly wages 
and annual salaries. This is amply illustrated by the data in Appendix 
Lap lento. 


Other Cost Elements 


Other costs, mostly overhead, incurred by the industry are 
estimated at $247.5 million in 1975. j Including profits, an estimated 
9234.5 million were related to domestic processing and $13.0 million 

to the marketing of goods purchased for resale, mostly imported goods. 
Profits, including taxes, in that year, were reported at $73.5 million. 
Thus the remaining overhead costs, such as Okt ee financing, 
depreciation, etc.,-totalled $174.0 million. 


On several occasions processors raised the issue of the high 
financing requirements for inventories due to the seasonal nature of 
fruit and vegetable processing. In this regard it was found that 
seasonality does require higher stocks. The inventory/sales ratio for 
the fruit and vegetable processing industry in 1974, in the autumn 
when stocks peaked, was in excess of 4:1. By comparison, this ratio 
was about 1:1 for soft drink bottlers who experience little seasonality, 
and 1.8:1 for total foods and beverages. It is evident that the finan- 
cing of these inventories increases the working capital requirements 
of processors. Moreover, and indicative of the same phenomenon, 
corporate returns for canners and preservers indicate that the value 
of stocks accounted for two-thirds of all current assets in 1974, as 
compared with only two-fifths for bottlers of soft drinks. 


Total Manufacturing Costs 


The total cost of processing and marketing all products of 
its own manufacture in 1975, as itemized in Table 4 was $1 billion. The 
percentage distribution indicates that for the average product of this 
industry, fresh or semi-processed fruits or vegetables accounted for 
21.6 per cent of the total cost, sugar and other ingredients 17.9 per 
cent, containers and other packaging materials 19.0 per cent, wages and 
Salaries 15.2 per cent, and overheads, including profit, 23.1 per cent. 
While production costs have increased greatly since 1961, as indicated 
by the areas of the circles in Chart III, the structure of costs has 
remained practically the same during this time, (see also Appendix Tables 
LAagand alos) 


(1) Total value added in 1975 was $416.1 million, manufacturing plus 
non-manufacturing activity. Of this, $168.7 million were wages and 
salaries, leaving $247.5 million for other overhead costs, including 
profits. 

(2) A breakdown of this residual was not possible for 1975; in 1974 this 
residual was $164.4 million of which according to Corporation 
Financial Statistics, Statistics Canada No. 61-207, depreciation 
charges amounted to $16.3 million, interest charges to $10.5 million, 
repairs and maintenance $5.0 million, rent to $4.0 million, and 
unitemized costs total $128.6 million. 
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Table 4: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Value of Industry 
Inputs, Canada, 19/5 


- $ million - - percentage - 
Cost of materials and supplies (syle W) 60.3 
Materials Z00e 2 Sika) 
Fruits and vegetables 21955 22°.6 
Other 181.8 172.9 
Supplies ZL Lee), 20.8 
Containers Ieee is 3) 1E®) 
Other 18.4 18 
Fuel and electricity 14.4 1.4 
Wages and salaries isye ea L592 
Other (overhead) 23400 eel 
Total Cost of 
Production LO lis.8 100.0 
Source: Appendix Tables 14 and 15. 


The cost structure of canning and preserving, S.1.C. 1031, 
and of freezing, S.I.C. 1032, differ in several aspects, as can be 
seen in Chart IV, and Appendix Tables 16 and 17. Container and pack- 
aging costs are only half as important for freezers; a plastic bag is 
much less costly than a metal can. On the other hand, the fruit or 
vegetable cost and overhead weigh heavier for freezers than canners and 
preservers. Not surprisingly, the variations around those average 
configurations, in reality, are as numerous as the products of the 
industry. Nevertheless, in the Board's review of individual products 
of the industry, the general cost outline above was frequently confirmed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Canadian fruit and vegetable processing industry is pre- 
dominantly oriented to the domestic market; its sales to foreign markets 
are relatively small. On the other hand domestic production is supple- 
mented by a considerable volume of imports. Imports, during the period 
under review, have consistently exceeded industry exports, and this 
deficit has increased. 


Imports 


Canada imports both semi-processed and fully processed fruits 
and vegetables. Fully processed fruit and vegetable products are im- 
ported by the manufacturing subsidiaries of multinational processors 
and by wholesalers or retailers. Frequently, retail-pack goods are 
imported without labels. These so-called "white label" goods are 
usually imported by large retailers and wholesalers who market 
under their own label, although small independent canners may also 
engage from time to time in this form of importation. 


(1) The import data discussed in this section encompass only the 
products falling within the scope of this Reference. 
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The Board was unable to obtain data concerning the relative 
importance of these various trade channels or of the different forms 
in which products are imported. Information gathered during its 
investigations indicate that semi-processed imports have increased 
during the period under study. With respect to "white label" imports, 
it was stated before the Board that such imports had risen in recent 
years, but the Board was unable to establish definitely whether this 
was so. 


Imports of fruit and vegetable products in 1976 totalled $245 
million. This was three times the value of imports in 1961. Canned 
fruits and canned vegetables were the two most important categories of 
imports, accounting for 37.0 per cent of the total during the period 
1971-75. Fruit juice concentrates and fruit juices ranked next, equal 
to 20.4 and 7.2 per cent respectively. Thus, four subgroups comprised 
64.6 per cent of all imports of fruit and vegetable products, (Appendix 
Table 18). 


table 5: Fruit and Vegetaple vrocessing: Vaiue of Shipments, Imports, 
Exports(4) and Consumption, Canada, 1961-65 to 1971-75 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 
- $'000 - 
Shipments 398,890 560, 319 806,457 
Imports L9s260 LOLS 2457 L7715.995 
Exports (4) 15,681 32,044 38,128 
Consumption 462,469 629,992 946,324 
- per cent - 
Shipments as Z of 
consumption S670 88.9 Caez 
Imports as % of 
consumption ara 16.1 18.8 
Imports as 4 of 
shipments 19.9 18.2 Don i 
Exports (4) ON A Woe 
shipments 329 Dieeh 4.7 


(a) Includes re-exports. 


source: Derived from Appendix Tables 1, 3, 18 and 23. 


In total, imports of fruit and vegetable products have tended 
to increase in line with the growth in the domestic market. Consider- 
ing the period as a whole the import share of the market increased little; 
it averaged 18.8 per cent during the period 1971-75 compared with 17.1 per 
cent in 1961-65.(1) It is evident from Chart V, however, that the 


(1) The level of import penetration with respect to the Canadian market 
for fully processed fruit and vegetable products is lower than that 
indicated above. Semi-processed goods, included in total imports, 
obviously do not constitute competition for the processors importing 
these commodities; for them foreign competition occurs in final 
retail-pack only. Considering fully processed products only the im- 
port share of the domestic market is substantially lower than the 
level shown in Table 4. An estimate for the period 1971-75, assuming 
end-product imports of $92.2 million annually, would be about 13.6 
percent, as compared to 18.8 per cent on the broader basis. The 
inclusion of semi-processed imports, and hence, the higher level of 
import penetration, is appropriate with respect to primary processors, 
principally canners and freezers, who produce partially as well as 
fully processed goods. 
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level of import penetration dropped slowly during most of the sixties, 
and has since then edged upward again. *\~ It is noteworthy that the 
recent weakening in the market position of domestic processors occurred 
during a period in which prices of fruit and vegetable products rose 
rapidly, and when there was considerable erosion of the level of 
protection provided by a specific duty. 


Gi hatter 
Imports and Exports, asa 


Percentage of Shipments 


LISS GIS) 

: VPUREDHS LAGE 

oe om Imports as a *%/e shipments LLLP ALIAS 

VLALOE TTL PEL LP OPLAGLE PETE 

heh Po PERO AA > LEE LEAL AP LIGD SAGA 

LA MELS FIAATAOLLE IID PEGE ISD POP I PEEL DAD IOI PAP ALIS ITD AE AEI IL GID LAO 

NE I a ee 

VAIS SIPS IIIS SE SGD OSU IO I INE II 

PPI PIIE II IIIS OSGI OETA EP Gf OME SP LLEPOLPA 

VIE IONE SO a Cie OSS Ie a RNC NS Deter VOCUI TG E00 

ESSE IN OLE COLES OE OLE LEE SEES OO SE NO eS SILLA Pe 

TO) BAGS SF EPA PAGOSA PG LDDA IL DIGIT FED EI DLE 

V LI MALL APIA A LDL AG AALA AALDA PELL EE LA ER MLD Ve etd FELT 

PALS GLA PESAD IE CORIO D DIO TDA OPIOID GUIDO EOI IIIT PF EL PO 

Vel BOA PALAS ELIA LLG FAI SPA A GARL LL LORLA HALE PAE LO 

Ba ee SIA ILEEREL PSS E 
LPP ey 

Exports aS a Mo Of shipments 
1962 64 66 68 70 Te 74 


Source: Appendix Table 29. 


Import penetration, in value and as a percentage of domestic 
disappearance, is much greater for all processed fruit products than for 
all processed vegetable products; during 1971-75 about 40 per cent as 
against 10 per cent. Over the entire period under review, the degree 
of import competition for fruit products has remained about the same, 
while for vegetable products, a phenomenon of the 1970s, it has 
increased, (Appendix Table 19). 


Considering the main product groups, the high and increasing 
level of import competition for canned and frozen fruits stands out; 
in excess of 55 per cent for the period 1971-75 for the two groups 
combined, (Appendix Table 20). The tripling of the import share for 
canned vegetables, from 5.3 per cent in 1961-65 to 17.4 per cent in 
1971-75 also is noteworthy. This is largely a reflection of the level 
and increase in import penetration for canned whole tomatoes and mush- 
rooms; with respect to all other canned vegetables, Canadian processors 
supplied over 95 per cent of the domestic market. Canadian producers 
of jams, jellies and marmalades and of soups also lost ground to 
foreign manufacturers. With respect to soups this loss of market 
appears to have occurred mainly for dried soups, for which domestic 
dehydration capacity is lacking. The major areas in which Canadian 


(1) See also Appendix Table 29. 
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processors have gained at the expense of imports, are fruit juices and 
concentrates, [frozen vepetables, ketchup ind tomato juice, and pickles 
and relishes. 


Thesexpansion ore ther domest fe xpcconsti turing tindustry , “and 
the growth in Canadian juice consumption, are the main factors in the 
Papidly risa: teveleor Vimportssorearrurcy julcesconcentrates, in’ tur, 
imports of-single strength citrus fruit juices have increased at a 
more moderate pace. Overall import penetration of the juice market 
was also reduced by the strong performance of domestically produced 
apple juice. 


The United States is the major source of fruit and vegetable 
preducts4imported@into Canada; invl9/6,%it accounted*for%5/29%per cenit 
of allasnehimports (Appendix labler21). “They positionvof the United 
States had slipped to less than half of all such imports, in 1972, but 
has subsequently recovered. This country supplies the bulk of Canada's 
imports "of ketchup, tomato. juice, fruit®juicey both fresh and 
reconstituted, and frozen vegetables, (Appendix Table 22). 


Numerous other countries export to Canada as well. The major 
ones 4 ranked@according to*their 19/6 > performance are Taiwan, Brazil; 
Australia, the United Kingdom, Mexico, Spain, the Philippines,-'Italy 
and South Africa’ 


Taiwan has in recent years become a prominent supplier of 
canned vegetables, particularly canned mushrooms, whole tomatoes and 
asparagus. Other low-cost producers, such as Taiwan, the People's 
Republic of China, and South Korea, have also increased their penetration 
of the domestic market for canned vegetables. The combined import share 
for these commodities for these three countries rose from 10.4 per cent 
int19662 tose40 te perycent® ine l9 76% 


With respect to canned fruits,: the largest import group, > the 
United States accounted for close to half of all the imports during 
Loi Se nustralia tore. 9. 65per cent and SouthwAfrica for 6.leper 
Cents (Appendin lable 22). Wimporte from thes latter tworcountnies;) and 
from New Zealand, reccive preferential tariff treatment, mainly accorded 
under terms of trade agreements between Canada and these countries. 
Although the combined share of Australia, South Africa and New Zealand 
of Canadian ‘canned fruit imports has’ declined from 27.7. per’ cent’ in 
1966-70° to 26.3 per cent “in 1971-1976, almost entirely due to lower 
Australian supplies, they remain a strong competitive element for 
domestic fruit canners. Imports of other processed fruits and vege- 
tables from these three countries are relatively insignificant. 


Braga. next ‘towthe United States, has: become an) important 
Supplier of juice concentrates. “lfexico is’ avmajor ‘factor: in. the 
Caradian import market’ for’ trozen fruits, ‘rivalling ‘the: United States. 
Jams, jellies and marmalades and canned vegetables comprised more than 
half of the exports of processed fruits and vegetables from the United 
Kingdom to Canada. Tomato paste ranks high in Canadian imports from 
Spain and Portugal. It is evident from the above, and (Appendix Table 
22), (that: only the! United States’ is'a competitive factor across; the 
entire range for fruit and vegetable products; imports from other 
countries tend to be confined to a single product group. 
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Exports 


Ganadian) processors »exported in 1976 $55.7 emi lion! of taut 
and vegetable products falling within the scope of this Reference, 
approximately six times more than the $8.5 million worth shipped abroad 
in 1961, (Appendix Table 23) 6») Export sales, though relatively small 
compared to total sales, have, over the study period as a whole, grown 
more rapidly than domestic sales, and thus their share of total industry 
sales has risen. However, the improved export performance was, like the 
reduction in import competition, a phenomenon of the 1960s; subsequently, 
the proportion of industry output sold abroad has tended to decline. 

The relative importance of foreign markets rose from an annual average 
of 3.9 per cent in 1961-65, to 5.7 per cent in 1966-70, and then dropped 
to 4.7 for the period 1971-75, see Chart V and Appendix Table 29. 


On the basis of value, canned vegetables, and frozen fruits 
and vegetables are the main export categories, (Appendix Table 23) 
These three groups alone made up, on average, 56.7 per cent or $21.6 
million of total relevant exports. Leading individual products are 
canned corn, snap beans, and asparagus, and frozen blueberries and 
frozen potato products (french fries). Other important export categories 
are fruit juices and vegetables in brine, included in "miscellaneous 
products.'"’ Export sales of these product groups have also experienced 
the greatest growth during the period under study. In terms of per- 
centage of total sales exported among the various commodity groups, 
only frozen fruits at 40.0 per cent, exceeds the 10 per cent level, 
(Appendix Table 20). The dependence of the industry as a whole, as 
well as most of its segments, on export markets is relatively low. 


The United Kingdom has been and continues to be the main ex- 
port market for the Canadian fruit and vegetable processing industry} 
on average more than a third, $13.0) million, “of export sales vor trust 
and vegetable products went to that country during the period 1971-75, 
(Appendix Table 24). The trend in sales to this market has, however, 
been down, both in absolute value and as a proportion of total industry 
shipments abroad. The entry of the United kingdom into the European 
Common Market and the consequent gradual elimination of preferential 
access to the United Kingdom market is a factor which has already made 
itself felt and also raises doubts concerning the future of export 
sales: to that country. The reversal of trend in 19/6, in this regard, 
was probably due to a number of abnormal circumstances, mainly the 
widespread, severe drought experienced during that year. 


The loss of markets in the United Kingdom has been compensated 
for by an increase in exports of processed fruit and vegetable products 
to othe United States. With an) average value of; exports) of) $12.4 million 
during 1971-75, this country is the second largest foreign market for 
Canadian processors, almost equal to the United Kingdom. Much smaller 
volumes are shipped to a large number of other countries, with the 
$2.1 million to West Germany being the next largest, (Appendix Table 24). 


(1) Exports of all goods classified as fruit and vegetable products, 
including those excluded from this study, totalled $89.2 and $10.1 
in 1976 and 1961 respectively, (Appendix Table 27). 
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Balance of Trade 


Imports of fruit and vegetable products exceed exports of 


such commodities by a wide margin. 


As shown in Chart VI, 


widened considerably, particularly since 1970. 
on trade in these goods amounted to $189 million compared with $67 
million in 1961, close to a threefold increase, (Appendix Table 26). 
Trade with the United States accounted for most of the deficit, $128.3 


mieltonein 1976. 


this gap has 
In 1976, the deficit 


With respect to trade with the United Kingdom and 


West Germany only, Canadian exports exceed imports by a large amount, 
$18.8 and $4.5 million respectively. 
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Source: Appendix Table 26. 


Comparing the entire period under study, Canadian processors 
have neither gained nor lost from foreign trade; the deficit was 
equivalent to 19 per cent of production in 1975, about the same as in 
1961. However, inasmuch as net imports equalled only iy oeper cent 
of industry sales in 1967, it can be seen that during most of the 1960s 
foreign trade was an expansionary factor for the domestic industry, 
while subsequently it reduced industry growth, Chart V. 
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The deficit on trade in processed fruit products, $132.9 million 
in 1975, is much larger than for vegetable products, $59.9 million. 
Furthermore, relative to industry sales, this deficit was equivalent to 
56.1 per cent for the former, whereas for the latter it was 7.7 per 
cent. In both instances, there was a relative improvement in foreign 
trade performance during the first half of the period under study and 
a deterioration during the second half. Uowever, it is clear that 
import penetration is a much more severe problem for fruit than for 
vegetable processors, (Appendix Tables 19 and 28). 


PRODUCTIVITY AND RELATED MEASURES 


The cost-efficiency of an industry is determined by a number 
of factors such as the capability of management, the quality and pro- 
ductiveness of its labour force, the technological level of the equip- 
ment and machinery used, the capital-intensity of its processing, the 
size of establishments and firms, and capacity utilization. With 
respect to the Canadian fruit and vegetable processing industry these 
aspects have an important bearing on the prices that processors can 
pay Canadian fruit and vegetable growers, the wages that can be paid 
to its workers, and the industry's competitive position as against 
imports and, hence, the prices it can obtain for its products from the 
domestic and export markets. 


The Board was unable to obtain data to quantify or measure 
all of these aspects. Thus, this section is confined to a discussion 
of general industry productivity, seasonality and capacity utilization, 
Size and scale and captial-labour intensity. 


Productivity 


Productivity, for the purpose of this analysis, is measured 
in terms of value added per unit of labour. Although expressed in 
terms of labour, it is not to be regarded simply as a measure of the 
productivity of the labour factor alone, but rather as a general in- 
dication of the combined effectiveness of all the factors mentioned 
above. In the following discussion, reference is made to value added 
by the manufacturing activity of fruit and vegetable processors and not 
the value added by all activities of such processors, including, for 
instance that resulting from the resale of products purchased for that 
purpose only. (1) 


(1) Statistics Canada defines "Value added, manufacturing activity," 
and ‘value added etocateactivity,.. as follows: 


Value added, manufacturing activity: Value of shipments of goods 


of own manufacture plus net change in inventory of goods in 
process and finished goods, less cost of materials and supplies 
used, fuel and electricity; 


Value added, total activity: Consists of (1) value added, manu- 


facturing activity and (2) value added, non-manufacturing activity. 
The latter is calculated by subtracting relevant commodity inputs 
from non-manufacturing revenues or outputs; these commodity inputs 
are net of the change in inventories of goods purchased for resale. 
Non-manufacturing revenues include depreciable fixed assets pro- 
duced by own work force for own use, revenue from product rentals, 
etc., but exclude non-operating revenue such as real property 
rentals, dividends, interest. 
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Productivity in fruit and vegetable processing has increased 
substantially. Value added per employee, comparing 1975 to 1961, rose 
by 182.5 per cent from $7,047 to $19,909. Of course much of this growth 
is no more than a reflection of rising costs, such as wage costs. 
However, as shown in Chart VII, productivity in real terms, that is 
after adjustment for cost and price inflation, increased substantially 
as well; by 59.7 per cent over the 1961-1975 period, or at an average 
rate of 3.4 per cent per year. 


Most of the above productivity gains took place prior to 
1970; industry productivity has improved very little since. Output 
increased in line with employment during the more recent period, 
whereas previously the growth output had exceeded that of employment. 
The more moderate expansion in the volume of production of the fruit 
and vegetable processing industry during the later period was undoubtedly 
in part occasioned by the higher level of import penetration, referred 
to earlier. 


Productivity in fruit and vegetable processing, despite its 
substantial growth, is well below that for the entire foods and 
beverages sector, of which this industry is a part. In terms of manu- 
facturing activity the difference in 1975 was $19,909 as against 
$22,821. It is also lower than the $20,751 added by the average em- 
ployee for all manufacturing industries. The higher level of product- 
ivity for the foods and beverages sector is due to the capital intensity, 
scale and non-seasonal. character of such industries as distilling, 
brewing, flour milling and sugar refining. 


While productivity gains by the fruit and vegetable process- 
ing industry were impressive, they were greatly exceeded by the in- 
crease in average wages and salaries per employee. As a result the 
cost of labour per unit of output rose sharply during the period under 
review, by 73 per cent, See Table 6. 


Table 63) Fruit, and eVecetable eProcessings. Index of Productivity, 
Wages and Salaries and Unit Labour Cost, Canada, 


LOG I~1975 
Index of Annual 

Index of Real Average Wages Index of Labour 

Dom. Product and Salaries per Cost per Unit of 

per Employee Emp loyee Output 

1961-=.100 

1961 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1962 SE eS 104.2 O30 
1963 Ly 26 Oars 93575 
1964 NANG ys des | 99.8 
1965 dy yp) (bah 1S 104.3 
1966 ihe hGH iZGr2 Oy SS 
1967 1p Se NR serene! 110.4 
1968 1322 148.5 Tne 
1969 140.9 Lowy LES 
1970 LASeo 109.6 11433 
CRSA les prte: 186.2 118.0 
oie LOS 202.4 Leen 
GS Re 164.6 yey ee bS2 33 
1974 167.8 AM tis gre 144.9 
L975 Laos"): 2g ESPNS 72.6 


Source: Appendix Tables 90 and 91. 
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Most of this increase in unit labour cost, oceurredrduring tChesug/0s, 
particularly in recent years, a factor which has contributed to the 
higher level of import penetration. 


Seasonality 


The seasonal nature of fruit and vegetable processing in 
Canada has a profound effect on the efficiency and production costs of 
this industry. With respect to non-storable, or perishable, fruits 
and vegetables, such as peaches, tomatoes, etc., processing into a 
storable form must take place immediately upon harvesting, that is in 
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June, July, August, and September, especially the latter two months. 
Consequently, a good deal of the machinery and equipment and plant in 
the industry is idle for a very large part of the year. Permanent 
management, office and maintenance personnel is utilized at considerably 
less than peak-season levels during the off-season, affecting labour 
productivity and unit labour cost adversely. Seasonally concentrated 
production also raises the cost of inventory financing. Compared to 
the United States, which for most of these fruits and vegetables has a 
longer growing, harvesting and, therefore, processing period, the 
greater seasonality in Canada constitutes a significant disadvantage 
for Canadian processors, especially with respect to overhead costs. 


The industry reduces seasonality by processing, wherever 
possible, in more than one stage, at different points in time. Much 
of in-season processing consists of transforming the raw product into 
semi-processed bulk form, for subsequent processing into final consumer 
products during the off-season months. Considerable volumes of domestic 
fruits are put in liquid preservatives, or are bulk frozen, for subsequent 
manufacturing into jams, jellies and pie fillings. Vegetables are 
frequently bulk frozen for off-season packaging. 


In order to level out production, firms in the industry also 
import semi-processed fruits and vegetables. Semi-processed supplies 
can be obtained abroad, generally speaking, at any time during the 
off-season. Such importation is in some instances a necessity because 
of a lack of Canadian supplies by reason of climate, e.g., olives in 
brine wc rlchiedapinedipples. and citrus 1 YuLt yulce concentrates. The 
processing of these partially processed products into their final 
retail form is an important source of year-round employment in the 
industry. Considerable volumes of semi-processed indigenous fruits 
and vegetables are, however, also imported because foreign supplies 
are cheaper and because longer availability reduces storage and financing 
costs. A large proportion of the ketchup, for instance, produced in 
Canada, utilize imported tomato paste. 


It should be noted that there are some raw products which lend 
themselves to year-round processing, in accordance with sales, because 
the raw product is storable. This is the case with dry beans, for the 
production of baked beans, which explains why so many canners produce 
this product. The same applies to a large degree to potato processing. 


It appears from the foregoing that the production of retail- 
pack canned and frozen fruits and vegetables tends to be very seasonal; 
indeed it is concentrated almost entirely during the domestic harvest- 
iniewecasOur MoOlmihie Ochnehahnandatne .production.of trecipeyproducts, e€.2.., 
Sauces, soups, etc., and juices, are essentially a year-round activity. 
It follows that firms solely or largely dependent on canning and freezing 
will be much more affected by the inefficiencies and additional costs 
arising from seasonality than the diversified producers of further 
processed recipe foods. 


While there are a number of areas where production and 
employment during the off season is taking place, the industry remains 
distinctly seasonal, with peak-season levels of activity well above 
those during other times of the year. As demonstrated in Chart VIII, 
during the period 1971-75, volume output during August and September, 
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Source: Appendix Table 92. 


the peak months, averaged 115 per cent above that of February, the 

lowest month. Industry employment shows this seasonality as well, 

although the extent of the seasonal fluctuation is less for employ- 
ment than production, (Appendix Table 92). This confirms the 


earlier contention that the seasonal nature of fruit and vegetable 
processing has an adverse eftect on the efficient use of labour. 


Chart VIII indicates, however, that the industry is continu- 
ing its efforts to level out production, a development which has con- 
tributed to the improvement in productivity during the period under 
review. Peak production relative to the annual monthly average (=100) 
has declined from an average of 177.7 in September during 1961-65 to 
163.2 during 1971-75, while that for February has risen from 65.4 to 
75.6. The Canadian fruit and vegetable processing industry is still 
very seasonal, but, at the same time, considerably less so than before. 


Size of Establishment 
The size of the average establishment in the fruit and vege- 


table processing industry has increased substantially, (Appendix Table 
5), a factor which also contributed to greater productivity. Larger 
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plants, with a broader product range, less seasonality, better capacity 
utilization, longer production runs, less employee downtime, and more 
stability in the labour force, tend to be more productive than smaller 
establishments. This is amply illustrated by Table 7. On average, 
productivity in the largest group was, in 1974, 68.2 per cent higher 
than for the smallest establishment. 


The data in the table show that productivity for each size 
group rose, during the period under study. This is a reflection of 
rising costs and prices. Allowing for incredse in such costs it is 
readily apparent that real (volume) productivity gains for each size 
group, and for the industry as a whole were much smaller. 


Table 7: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Value Added 
(Manufacturing Activity) per Employee, by Size 
of Establishment, 1961 and 1974 


% Change 
Size of Establishment 1961 1974 1961-1974 
sie 
0-14 5,557 ts ST eo 2.7 
15-49 Shy he 16,919 +195.4 
50-99 Geos £8,835 TL 2.0 
100-199 75046 175 625 150.1 
200 and over 8,669 20,809 +140.0 
(200-499) ae (19, 306) ee 
(over 500) ane Coe) ne 
Tota. 75.047 18,049 cee) onal 
(a) O-15. 
(b) 20-49. 


SOULCE. sro tatistics Canada. 


Establishments operated by subsidiaries of foreign-owned 
companies, of which there were 64 out of 272 in 1970, (1) are well above 
the average size for the whole industry, 164 employees as against 40 
in that year, (Appendix Table 8). Average productivity for the foreign- 
owned plants, not surprisingly, was higher than for the smaller domesti- 
cally owned plants as well, $12,943 compared with $10,656, a difference 
OL eZ 2aper cent. 


Capital Intensity 


On average each employee in the fruit and vegetable process-— 
ing industry used $20,071 of capital in plant, machinery and equipment 
in 1974. By comparison, with the average for the entire foods and 
beverares sector, $23,340 and all manutacturing, $22,970, it is evident 
that this industry is not very capital-intensive, but rather labour- 
intensive. This is a partial explanation of the lower level of 


(1) Latest year for which Statistics Canada published this information - 
see "Domestic and foreign control of manufacturing establishments 
in Canada, 1969 and 1970,"' Catalogue No. 31-401. 
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productivity in fruit and vegetable processing, pointed out earlier; 
normally there is a direct relationship between output per worker and 
the amount of equipment available to him or her. The stock of fixed 
capital per employee has expanded rapidly during the period under 
review, both in value and volume terms, Table 8. This increase has in 
fact exceeded that for foods and beverages and all manufacturing by a 
substantial margin, (Appendix Table 93). 


Table 8: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Value of Mid Year 
Net Stock of Capital per Employee, Current Dollars 
and 1961 Dollars, Capital Repair and Expenditures, 


1961-1975 

Mid Year Net Mid Year Net Capital and Capital and 

Stock Value Stock Value Repair Repair 

per Employee per Employee Expenditures per Employee 

- $ Current - - $ 1961 - - $ Million - - $ Current - 
seo )euh O64 6,164 TEEN ILA eAas It 
1962 6,786 6. O21 24.3 sey: 
1963 7,868 7,481 lea, 3235 
1964 8,260 75450 IO Py20t 
1965 359.39 150) 2920) i476 
1966 95.4206 Pelee 2406 PS206 
1967 Oe, Ge220 pate ak dbp’ Os) 
1968 POL oe 8,/79 2G eoUS 
1969 LR 3 9 en sley 24.8 15202 
1970 ee a 9,473 Si3h 89) 1,796 
197 14,039 105300 36.6 POEL) 
OZ 14,946 10,709 Sys 25043 
dees) 16,389 LOLI 22 49.0 2,020 
1974 20, 071: dle 22 59.6 35 LO8 
O75 D Le ae Ly, 966 SES 2 Toe 
% Change 
1 Od 97 Dee 00 ee 19 oe: Il type ret/, 120.6 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


The growth in the net stock of fixed capital is, among other 
things, a reflection of the level of annual investment by processors 
in plant, machinery and equipment. As shown in Table 8, the industry 
has increased its annual level of capital and repair expenditures at 
a rapid rate, in fact a rate well above that for manufacturing as a 
whole. In 1975 the industry's investment was equal to $2,782 per 
employee. 


COSTS, PRICES AND PROFITABILITY 


It is evident that the price, to consumers, of processed 
fruit and vegetable products has risen rapidly and sharply since 1972 
following a period of relatively stable prices. This is confirmed by 
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the consumer price index of processed fruits which rose by 27.6 per 
cent, £rom,.L961, to, 1972, and. then jumped by,.a further 57.9 ‘per cent. 
Chart IX shows a similar pattern for the consumer price index of 
processed vegetables. 


The average selling price of all products sold by fruit and 
vegetable processors increased by 65 per cent from 1971 to 1976, and 
by 106.7 per cent since 1961. As illustrated in Chart IX and Appendix 
Table 94, the average selling price of the industry has risen at a 
rate comparable to consumer prices. This would seem to indicate that 
the distribution costs incurred at the wholesale and retail levels, 
which have undoubtedly increased in absolute terms, have contributed 
to the escalation in consumer prices to the same degree as production 
costs. 


Cost 
Considering the neriod 1961-75, and undoubtedly this applies 


to 1976 as well, fruit and vegetable processors have experienced 
rapidly rising costs, see Chart X and Appendix Table 95. The 
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average unit cost of fresh and semi-processed fruits purchased by pro- 
cessors was nearly 85 per cent higher than in 1961, and most of this 
increase occurred after 1971. Unit costs of fresh and semi-processed 
vegetables, which had changed very little prior to 1971, have, sub- 
sequently, also risen; by 1975, vegetables cost processors 188.8 per 
cent more than in 1971, and their cost continued to go up in 1976. 


The cost of sugar, meat and poultry also shows an upward 
trend since 1961. The high levels prevailing for these goods during 
1974 and 1975 were part of the world-wide boom in commodity prices at 
that time, and although they have subsequently dropped, they remain 
well above the level of the 1960s. The average unit cost of all these 
basic inputs combined, including "other ingredients,"’ rose by 153 per 
Centefrom 1961 topl9/o. 


The cost of fuel and electricity has, as one might expect, 
risen sharply during the 1970s, and was in 1975, 97 per cent above the 
1961 level. Overall processing costs have not experienced a great 
deal of upward pressure from higher costs of containers and other 
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packaging materials; during the period under review they rose by less 
than’35 per‘cent. “On“the other hand; the’unit’cost of labour; /as 
measured by average wages and salaries paid per employee, has increased 
consistently and in general by more than the cost of other inputs, 
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Chart XI. The upward trend in the cost of labour is, again, most 
conspicuous during the present decade. In summary, it is evident that 
higher industry selling prices were largely caused by higher cost of 
all the major processing inputs, notably labour. 


PLOStts and seroti capil rey 


The Board obtained financial data for "canners and preservers" 
from returns under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(CALURA) for the years 1968-1974. Conceptually this classification 
differs from the S.I.C: "Fruit and Vegetable Processing Industries" in 
several respects. The basic difference is that the former reports 
activity of corporations whose main activity is canning and preserving, 
while the latter is based on establishments whose main activity is fruit 
and vegetable processing. Consequently, even though their main activity 
is canning and preserving, corporate financial data encompass establish- 
ments which are engaged otherwise, and which would thus be excluded 
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from S.I.C. 103. And, similarly, there are establishments under the 
latter which will be reported by corporations with a main activity 
other than canning and preserving, e.g., York Farms Division, Canada 
Packers Limited, which will be included with the CALURA statistics for 
Meat packing and slaughtering. The exact extent of this problem could 
not be determined. However, having examined the ownership of the fruit 
and vegetable processing establishments under corporate management, 

and the extent of horizontal integration, the Board is of the opinion 
that the data reported by the 192 corporations under CALURA pertain 
largely to fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. 


Furthermore CALURA data pertain to corporations only, and thus 
exclude the individually owned or partnership establishments included 
under the industrial statistics. Thisyis not’ an important factor, 
inasmuch as sales by these firms, $2.7 million in 1974, are very small 
relatively to the total sales of $990 million reported by 192 corporations 
in that year under CALURA. It seems reasonable to assume that the cover- 
age of the CALURA data is approximately similar to that of S.I.C. 103, 
and refers to fruit and vegetable processing, the activity generally 
under consideration in this study. 


In 1974, 292 corporations reported total vprerite offs/3.7 

million before taxes. Of these only 99 were classified as having a 
positive taxable income, and they reported profits of $74.6 million, 
(Appendix Table 97). On the opposite end of the scale there were 46 
corporations with negative taxable incomes, with a combined loss of $4.0 
million. In between these two poles were 47 corporations which reported 
zero taxable income with a combined profit of $2.6 million. For the 
years 1968 to 1974 inclusive for which this information was available, 
the number of profitable firms has remained about the same, while the 
number of firms reporting losses declined somewhat, (Appendix Table 96). 


The profitable firm is, on average, larger than the other 
firms, whether measured in terms of equity, assets or sales. This in 
itself is an indication of the positive relationship between efficiency, 
profitability and size. Of course, not all the smaller firms were in 
the loss category. However, in 1974, only 61 out of 130 with assets of 
less than $1 million were profitable, (Appendix Table 97), compared with 
31 of the 55 with assets ranging from $1 to $25 million. Furthermore, 
all of the seven largest firms were profitable, and they were, moreover, 
profitable in each of the years reviewed. 


On ‘the basis of “country of control, a higher proportion of 
foreign-controlled corporations is profitable than of Canadian-controlled 
companies. In 1974, the respective figures were 25 out of 28 or 89 per 
cent as against 76 out of 96 or 79 per cent, (Appendix Table 98). The 
foreign-owned companies are, by a wide margin, the larger firms. Not 
only are foreign-controlled firms more likely to realize a profit, but 
they also are more profitable; in 1974, the before tax return on sales, 
of 28 foreign-controlled corporations was 9.3 per cent, while the 
composite figure for the 96 Canadian-controlled companies was 3.9 per 
cent. A difference of this order has existed during each of the years 
1968 7to, 1974. inelusive. 


In terms of profitability, the return before taxes as a per- 
centage of sales for all reporting corporations was 7.4 per cent in 
1974. On average, therefore, each dollar of sales by the industry 
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included 7.4 cents of profits before taxes. Relative to total assets 
WSsed tne rate or return 1119/4 was l2.l per Cent, “and the return’ on 
equity was 26.0 per cent. As shown by the following table, the return 
on sales is much higher for the larger than the smaller firms in the 
industry. A similar difference can be observed in the return on assets 
used. It is noteworthy, however, that the difference in profitability 
between the small and large firms is not as great on the basis of 
assets than on the basis of sales. This is due to higher volume of 
sales per dollar of assets for the small companics, suggesting that small 
firms tend to be less capital-intensive than the large ones. This 
phenomenon is also discernable for previous years. 


Table 9: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Profits as a Percentage 


Olged Les, once e wala LdUIty, DY olze. OL Firm, 1974 


Evie ELoLies Prortcs 

No. of as 7 as 7 ase, 

Siew ore Assets Corp. Peorits Of cales of Assets Equity 

$ No. $"000 
Under 4 million Tah 644 Bio 129 2040 
% —--lemillion 53 293 “/ Se) Oy Reo | 
1 =—625 milion 55 L396 Oe 520 2523 
2 api on andaover 7 oy ey EO a) NBs thers aS 
Tote! 192 te pes 7.4 sea I 26.0 
DOUnCecn CTI Vedic rot otLabietice Canada data. 


The before-tax return on shareholders’ equity in 1974 also 
improved with size. More remarkable, however, is the much greater 
Similarity between the various size groups in this measure of profita- 
bility than the other two measures, especially return on assets. Large 
firms appear to have a much lower debt/equity ratio than small companies, 
orin- other words the latter work more with debt. The low debt/equity 
ratio for the larger firms is also explained by the prominence of 
foreign-owned, often wholly owned subsidiaries. With relatively less 
debt and relative lower sales per dollar of assets, larger firms must 
realize a correspondingly higher return on sales than the small firms 
in order. to; obtainia. similar rate, of ,return: on) equity. 


The Board also examined the profitability of the industry by 
region. However, with respect to financial statistics the regional 
distribution is determined by the location of the head office of the 
reporting corporation, and not by location of establishments. This 
distinction does, in general, not affect one-plant firms, but would 
obviously make a difference with regard to multiplant operations. For 
example, the financial results for all plants operated by Canadian 
Canners Limited outside Ontario are included in the financial data for 
that province, where its head office is located, and not in the respect- 
ive regions where the plants are. Hence, considerable caution is 
necessary in identifying regional profitability with the profitability 
of regional canning and preserving. 
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Itiwouldsappearetromitablesl) that. mwingternisgobapelore—tax 

profits as a percentage of sales, the Ontario canners and preservers, 
have, on average, consistently done better than those in Quebec and 
British Columbia, and usually, also than those in the Maritimes. A 
comparison with Prairie firms was difficult, because of the large year- 
to-year fluctuations in profitability. The higher return on sales for 
the average Ontario firm is, in part, due to that province having the 
larger, and, as was indicated previously, the more profitable firms. 
If the larger firms are excluded and only smaller firms are considered, 
the performance of those in Ontario was less outstanding, though still 
above the national average, while that of British Columbia firms lagged 
substantially. 


Table 10: Fruit and Vegetable Canners and Preservers: Profit 
(Before Taxes) as a Percentage of Sales, by Region, 


1968-1974 
Maritimes Quebec Ontarioe Praimiess 1B.G, Canada 
=— per cen y— 

1968 336 Zo cel des bag) Les 
1969 BAe 2.0 ee 1Ie.9 Lee Bee 
1970 iny -0.9 a 3) 9S 2 290 oysis) 
1971 RS 256 52.0 ee. 0.6 LEA 
LO7T2 “eo? 4.9 Pes -11.6 Ls b<0 
1973 Geb 4.8 7a - 0.8 G24 6.6 
1974 OF 37.0) Let Look 6.9 134 


Sources Derived trom Statistics Canada data. 


The!/1.92)corporations paid ttaxes of) $22. /emidiioneinel 974. 
Thus profits after taxes totalled .$5025°mid lionvong. eperecentaon 
sales, 8.4 per cent on assets or capital employed, and 18.0 per cent 
on equity, (Appendix Tables 99 and 100). Inasmuch as these taxes were 
only paid by companies reporting taxable income, after-tax profitability 
of these 99 firms was (with pre-tax levels in parentheses) 6.3 per 
cent (9.1) on sales, 10.3 per cent (14.8) on assets, and 20.1 per cent 
(25. 8)) on equity. 


Turning to the trend in profits and profitability since 
L966) 10 sis evident ‘that profits for Canadiansrrult and vecetablescanners 
and preservers have been rising at a more rapid pace than sales, assets 
and equity, either before or after taxes. This is illustrated by the 
increase in the various ratios, see Chart XII. For example, profits 
before taxes were equal to 4.2 per cent of sales in 1968 and 7.4 per 
cent in 1974. This general improvement in profitability is a reflection 
of the financial performance of the relatively small number of the 
larger, mostly foreign-controlled corporations in this industry. 
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How does the canning and preserving industry compare with 
other industries? On the basis of after tax criteria, hteycanu be 
seen in Table 11, that fruit and vegetable processing compares 
very favourably with food processing as a whole. Of all the major 


Srarty x" 

All Reporting Corporations, 
Before and After Tax Return 
ASactube Ce echts Ol csers culty 
and Sales, 1968-1974 


°/o BeLone After 


Equity 
Equity 
age SS ae 
em on we) 
ana alas psn amet 
1968 70 Ves 74 1968 TA®, Ves 74 


Source: Appendix Table 100. 


individual food industries only bakeries had a superior performance in 
1974. Compared to other manufacturing industries, profitability in 
fruit and vegetable processing was better than some, e.g., clothing and 
furniture, and inferior to others, e.g., motor vehicles, although 
comparable to the average for manufacturing as a whole. 


Table 11: Fruit and Vegetable Processors: Profitability Ratios 
(After Tax) ¢ ) Comparison with Other Canadian Industries, 


1974 
ProOeLes PYrOre ts: on BEGELES 
on Sales Total Assets on Equity 
Total Fruit and Vegetable — per cent — 

Processing 4.6 eee Lise 
lood processing MS) ae) a 
Bakeries ty 8.8 19ND 
Clothing industries 2.8 Bae eee 
Furniture industries 34 5% 6 Lee? 
Motor vehicles and parts Sido Oe4 DIL AY: 
All manufacturing 5.4 ne. 1472 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


(1) After provision for taxes. 
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More relevant, the profitability of the 192 reporting companies 
in Canada is generally in line with the composite of seven large U.S. 
corporations engaged in canning and preserving. Comparing the U.S. 
corporations with only the 99 Canadian companies reporting taxable 
income, a more appropriate comparison, it appears that the Canadian firms 
had higher rates of return. This difference becomes even greater when 
the seven U.S. corporations, the largest canners and preservers in that 
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country, are compared with the small number of Canadian fruit and 
vegetable processors with assets of $10 million or more, which includes 
most of the Canadian subsidiaries of those U.S. corporations, (Appendix 
Tables 101 and 102). On the basis of after-tax profits as a percentage 
of equity, the annual average for 1971-74 is 12.9 per cent for all (192) 
Canadian firms, 14.7 per cent for the 99 profitable ones, 14.6 per cent 
for those with assets in excess of $10 million, while for the seven U.S. 
corporations it averaged 11.0 per cent, Chart XIII. The same order is 
apparent on the basis of return on sales and on assets. 
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In summary, average selling prices of the fruit and vegetable 
processors have risen in line with higher input costs. There is no 
evidence that the level of profits realized by the industry was squeezed 
and, in fact, profits rose faster than sales, assets or equity during 
the period 1968-74. The larger firms in the industry, mostly subsidi- 
aries of U.S. multinational canners and preservers, are usually profit- 
able and tend to have a higher rate of return, whether before or after 
tax. By contrast, the smaller firms of the industry, the bulk of 
which are one-plant Canadian-owned companies, frequently incur a loss 
on their operations and, when profitable, tend to realize a lower rate 
of return than the larger enterprises. For the same size firm, avail- 
able evidence suggests that the B.C. processors are the least and 
those in Ontario the most profitable. Profitability of Canadian 
canners and preservers compares favourably with that of other food 
processors and total manufacturing. Moreover, compared to the financial 
performance of seven of the largest U.S. processors in recent years, 
they have, on average, done better. 
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CHAPTER IV: COMPARATIVE COST FACTORS - FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PROCESSING IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to assess the competitive position of the domestic 
fruit and vegetable processing industry, the Board sought to develop 
data which would enable, to the extent possible, a comparison of produc- 
tion costs in Canada vis-a-vis those in the United States. While 
Canada also imports processed fruits and vegetables from such countries 
as Australia, South Africa, Taiwan and Mexico, the U.S. industry remains 
Canada's chief competitor in this economic activity. 


With reference, first, to material input costs, the follow- 
ing chapter presents information concerning Canadian and U.S. costs 
for the main cost components utilized in this industry, namely, raw 
product, metal cans, glass jars, packaging materials, (labels, shipping 
cartons, boxes, polyethylene bags) and sugar. At issue is whether 
domestic fruit and vegetable processors face higher input costs com- 
pared with those in the U.S. industry and to what extent the competitive 
position of domestic processing is affected by such higher input costs. 


A following section is addressed to comparative wage rates, 
and to output per man-hour, in the two industries. A question of some 
importance in this regard is the extent to which Canadian food processors 
might face higher per unit wage costs as a result of wage rate and 
productivity trends in the early 1970s. 


With specific reference to factory overhead charges per unit 
of production and, as well, to per unit selling/administrative expenses, 
a further issue explored in this chapter is the degree to which U.S. 
processors may enjoy cost efficiencies not ‘available to Canadian 
processors. Basic factors of climate, which yield both longer periods 
for both growing and processing, together with generally larger scale 
operations, confer certain cost advantages on the U.S. industry, 
particularly in California. 


A final section considers the role and effect of transport 
costs on the competitive position of the domestic industry. 


In developing the necessary data base for its general study, 
the Board, with the co-operation of industry members, conducted a 
survey of production costs in Canadian fruit and vegetable processing. 
This cost survey, based primarily on the 1974 year, covered most of 
the main products shipped by domestic processors and provided the 
essential and basic information regarding the composition of production 
costs. From this survey, factory cost(1) could be broken down as to 
its main constituents, i.e., it yielded, for individual commodities, 
the proportionate costs involved for metal cans, packaging materials, 
raw products, labour, factory overhead, and other ingredients and 
supplies. The more detailed results of these cost studies are presented 
in a later chapter dealing with individual fruit and vegetable products. 
However, the Board's survey of Canadian production costs serves as a 
point of departure, or basis, from which to evaluate probable cost 
differentials between the Canadian and U.S. industries. 


(1) The Board's survey was based on reported factory costs. A 
distinction must be made between factory cost as against total 
cost. The latter total is significantly higher inasmuch as it 
contains additional charges for selling/administrative overhead 
(principally, management and supervisory salaries, marketing and 
advertising costs, and return on capital, or profit). 
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An attempt to compare and assess cost advantages or dis- 
advantages between Canadian and U.S. fruit and vegetable processing 
must contend with some often serious data gaps. Some introductory 
commentary is necessary respecting sources of information and weaknesses 
in the data used. Most importantly, while the Board could secure access 
to detailed cost information for Canadian processors, it could not 
obtain similar information from U.S. companies. In the particular in- 
stance of factory overheads, which constitute an important cost component, 
a direct comparison of U.S. versus Canadian accounting records would 
probably be the best means to determine whether, and to what extent, 
Canadian costs are higher. The necessary U.S. data were, however, not 
available to the Board. 1) While estimates were derived from certain 
general factors and through partial information provided by Canadian 
industry members, particularly those affiliated with U.S. firms, the 
unavailability of more specific U.S. cost information results in an 
unavoidable weakness in evaluating overhead cost differentials. 


The following analysis is on firmer ground in the instance of 
inputs such as raw products, sugar and metal cans. For the first two, 
fairly good published data are available and for the latter the Board 
received, for a number of years with the co-operation of the two main 
can suppliers, U.S. and Canadian price list data for several can sizes. 
With reference to labour costs there are published data on industry 
wage rates in both countries. Differences in labour costs per unit of 
Output were arrived at by adjusting hourly wage rates by productivity 
(output per manhour) differences, acknowledging the basic conceptual and 
Statistical problems involved. Some generalizations are also necessary 
in the instance of packaging materials and other ingredients although 
such inputs are of relatively small weight in the total cost picture. 


Despite the difficulties encountered and the estimative 
procedures necessary, the Board, in making its final rate recommendations 
gave considerable weight to the estimated cost differentials existing 
between the Canadian and U.S. processing industries. In this connection 
the Board could not of course disregard, in looking at certain commodities, 
the competitive position of other countries, principally Taiwan, 
Australia and South Africa. While obtaining detailed cost information 
from such other countries posed some appreciable difficulties, some in- 
direct estimates of total production cost levels were possible. In the 
case of the main tender fruit commodities, the Board also requested and 
received pertinent data respecting raw product costs in South African 
and Australian processing industries. 


RAW PRODUCT COSTS 


The position of the Canadian Food Processors Association is 
that raw product costs, as well as other input costs, are higher in 
Canada: 


-.-in many instances Canadian processors have less tariff 
protection than their United States counterparts even though 
the cost of raw materials, packaging materials and other 
ingredients are usually lower in the United States than in 
Canada. (2) 


(1) A comprehensive cost study of fruit and vegetable processing has 
been conducted in recent years in the United States. The Board, 
however, was not able to obtain this confidential material. 

(2) Canadian Food Processors Association Brief to the Tariff Board 
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At the outset it may be pointed out that raw product cost is 
generally the most important single element in the cost make-up of a 
processed fruit or vegetable commodity. Among canned vegetables, the 
raw product normally comprises some 25-40 per cent of reported factory 
cost; this proportion is usually significantly higher for canned fruit 
commodities as fruit is normally a higher cost raw material. For 
fruits and vegetables in the frozen state the raw product cost element 
is even more important than in canning. For example, raw product com- 
prises on average some 30 per cent of factory cost for canned peas as 
against some 53 per cent for the frozen product. In this latter con- 
nection it is pointed out that the canned product contains a considerable 
amount of fluid, and hence less raw product, than the frozen form. 
Moreover, as compared with the canned product, frozen fruits and vege- 
tables involve less container cost; consequently raw product cost becomes 
relatively more important. Also, a better quality and more expensive, 
raw product is generally used for the frozen form as against the canned 
form. 


In approaching the issue of whether or not raw product costs 
are higher in Canada than in the United States, the Board compiled, 
from crop reporting statistics, price series data, for these two 
countries, covering most of the main crops used for processing. This 
information is presented in Appendix Table 103 which gives, for 1966-75 
comparative prices, when sold for processing, of 30 fruits and vege- 
tables. The price, or cost, comparisons shown are in most cases 
based on the reported Canadian erie nee price versus the reported 
price for "all processing sales"(1) in the United States. The Canadian 
domestic acquirement price is exclusive of imports, that is, it reflects 
the price of acquirements of domestically grown produce only. The 
Canadian domestic acquirement price is as reported by processing firms 
and is the price paid at the plant; the U.S. all processing figure is 
on a similar basis (i.e., “processing price at processing plant door.') (2) 
In Appendix Table 103 some raw product comparisons are made on the 
basis of reported farm values. Price per pound at the farm level may 
serve as a good proxy estimate of actual processor cost but in some 
cases this basis of comparison is misleading. (3) A farm value basis is 
only used when the statistics obtainable did not permit the more direct 
comparison. 


Some caution needs to be exercised with respect to the accur- 
acy and comparability of raw product costs in the two countries as 
given in Appendix Table 103. Processors generally obtain fresh produce 
via contracts with growers; under such contracts the processor usually 
remunerates the grower through a combination of both cash payment and 
services. Processors, for example, often perform the harvesting of a 
crop and, as well, may provide for seed and fertilizer requirements 
and haulage. Other costs (for cleaning/trimming, crop insurance, in- 
Spection fees) may be shared on some agreed basis. Some degree of 
incomparability probably arises as well from different institutional 
arrangements and reporting procedures. 


(1) This term refers to all purchases by processors, principal uses 
being canning or freezing but including as well other uses (e.g., 
for dried products, soups, juices, jams, wines). For Canada, 
domestic acquirements similarly includes all purchases for processing 
purposes and does not necessarily pertain only to acquirements by 
the fruit and vegetable processing industry, S.I.C. 103. 

(2) U.S. data sometimes include adjustments by the U.S.D.A. to obtain 
pricing "at the equivalent processing plant door level." Certain 
processing crops, mainly fruits, may be priced at other receiving 
points. This latter practice would not appear to introduce any 
significant bias into the comparisons made. 

(3) A farm value basis of comparison may not be representative as between 
Canada and the United States if different proportions of farm sales 
go to the fresh market versus the processing market; depending on 
variety, growing techniques, and the extent of on-farm trimming and 
packaging, the fresh market price may differ notably. 
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Exact comparisons between these countries are also rendered 
difficult by the different varieties and sub-varieties which may 
characterize various crops grown for processing; this problem attaches 
particularly to fruit crops such as peaches and grapes. It is also 
pointed out that the acquirement prices given are averages of all 
qualities and grades. With reference to vegetables, for example, 
acquirement price per pound, for premium quality produce used for 
freezing, may be much higher than the average shown; correspondingly, 
a much lower price may prevail for lower quality/grade raw product 
used in soups, juices, etc. Thus, for any individual processing crop, 
a different utilization pattern, as between the Canadian and U.S. in- 
dustry, might also create some bias. 


Notwithstanding the reservations expressed above, a broad 
categorization of the main fruits and vegetables, with regard to the 
cost position of Canadian processors as against their U.S. competitors 
would appear to be feasible, as follows: 


Higher Raw Product Costs in Carada 


Tomatoes Grapes 

Corn Pears 

Beets Peaches 

Cabbage Cherries, sour 
Cauliflower Cherries, sweet 
Brussels sprouts Strawberries 
Asparagus Prune plums 
Spinach Apricots 


Approximately Similar Raw Product Costs 


Potatoes Brocco. 

Peas, green Blueberries 
Carrots Raspberries 
Cucumbers Beans, dry 


(for baked® beans) 
Lower. Raw, Product Costs. in, Ganada 


Beans, snap Apples 
Celery Cranberries 
Beans, Lima 


This classification, together with the displayed appendix 
data, supports the contention of the Canadian Food Processors 
Association that the domestic industry faces, on average, higher raw 
product costs. For most fruits, with the main exception of apples, 
Canadian processors face higher costs. Only snap beans among the major 
processing vegetables appear to be available at a lower cost in Canada, 
although the differential for potatoes, green peas and cucumbers, all 
processed in large volumes is, on average, small. A large number of 
vegetables are clearly more costly in Canada; two of these, tomatoes 
and corn, are estimated to cost 22 and 12 per cent more respectively. 
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It should be noted that the preceding discussion, and its 
Supporting appendix material refers to comparisons of national 
averages only. This approach has certain limitations in that there 
are often important regional dimensions involved. For a specific raw 
product used in processing, any average differential based on broader 
national figures may of course not apply to processors in any one 
Canadian area facing competition mainly from a particular region, often 
a contiguous one, in the United States. In this regard, while region- 
al issues as they affect tariff considerations are discussed elsewhere, 
it may be noted that raw product costs facing British Columbia processors 
are generally higher than those in other Canadian provinces; moreover, 
raw product cost differentials in that province are likely to be, 
vis-a-vis Washington-Oregon-Idaho, much higher than would be indicated 
by looking at national averages. These regional variations were also 
given consideration by the Board in arriving at its rate recommendations. 


Comparative acquirement price data shows that Canadian-U.S. 
raw product differentials are almost always greatest where California 
is*the chief tactor.= This ‘state is dominant.in: the production’ of 
tomatoes, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, asparagus and 
spinach and peaches, pears, grapes and strawberries. California crops 
are cultivated, by reason of climate, under superior growing conditions 
and this state has achieved a particularly large scale and low-cost 
industry in both growing and processing. The advantage of California 
processors over the Canadian industry must, of course, be related to 
the transportation costs incurred by them in order to enter the Canadian 
market. For the eastern Canadian market transportation costs on the 
finished product will tend to offset much of, and possibly all, the 
raw product cost disadvantage to Canadian processors. Processors in 
British Columbia and Alberta benefit much less from the protection 
provided by distance when faced by competition from California. For 
fruits and vegetables produced in growing areas in the United States 
closer to the Canadian market, and with similar climatic conditions, 
the raw product disadvantage is less, and is in some instances absent; 
but the transportation factor is then also smaller. 


The impact of the U.S.-Canadian difference in raw product 
eosts on the total cost of producing fruit and vegetable products is 
determined by the percentage that raw product cost makes up of total 
costs. For instance if Canadian processors have a raw product cost 
disadvantage of 20 per cent for a product where such costs account 
for 40 per cent of total production costs, then, all other cost elements 
in the two countries being equal, the difference in total costs of 
production would be 8 per cent. On the basis of the actual volumes of 
each fruit and vegetable processed by the Canadian industry, U.S.- 
Canadian acquirement costs result, at the maximum, in an overall raw 
product cost disadvantage for the domestic industry of about 10 per 
cent. Inasmuch as raw product purchases account for some 30 per cent 
of total industry costs, anvaverage Jevel”ot ‘tariff protection: ‘of: 3 
per cent would suffice to compensate for that disadvantage. However, 
Canadian processors encounter higher costs not only with respect to 
raw materials, but also for other inputs, as discussed in the following 
sections. 
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CONTAINER AND PACKAGING COSTS 


By far the bulk of the*output, of "the fruicand wepetaple 
processine industry is 9put intovare—ti pie containers isuciivas metal 
cans and bottles. Frozen fruits and vegetables are mostly put into 
folding boxes, retail size cartons, or polyethylene (plastic) bags, 
usually ‘LOVor 12°01uncés or 2 pounds. Jin /tie case of products @miitecans 
or bottles, labels are usually a further cost item, because labelling 
is a separate process although, for certain products, such as citrus 
j{uiees, the label is imprinted “onto “the containers sor frozenvprodiucts 
the label may consist of a Separate overwrap or may be an integral 
part of the carton as it is in the case of plastic bags. Further pack- 
aging materials include the corrugated master shipping boxes and cartons. 


For most processed fruit and vegetable products, containers 
account, by themselves, for a very significant share of factory cost. 
While the raw product element, as noted, is generally the largest cost 
item, in certain instances where a low-cost raw product, (e.g. snap 
beans, corn) is used, the metal can may be more important. In any 
event, container and packaging costs, including shipping cartons and 
labels as well as metal cans or bottles, are a very significant cost 
component for fruits and vegetables prepared and packed in air-tight 
containers. For most frozen fruits and vegetables these costs are 
much smaller and less important. The fruit and vegetable processing 
industry asvapwhole ‘spent7$19323 million in 19/5, somo s0speuncentec: 
the) fio.b.ecost of) all? goods sold vinithat wcarsson wcontainenss sandeoener 
packaging materials. The comparable percentage for establishments 
classified as canners and preservers is 21.3 per cent while for 
freezers it is 9.5 per cent. Container and packaging costs for the 
freezing sector, as noted earlier, are obviously of much less 
Significance. 


Metal Cans 


Given the predominance of the canning sector of the fruit and 
vegetable processing industry and the importance of metal cans as a 
material input, it was readily apparent to the Board that, in comparing 
Canadian and U.S. cost structures, considerable care would be needed in 
approaching the issue of relative can costs. As mentioned, the Board 
was fortunate to obtain through the co-operation of the two can suppliers 
in Canada a direct comparison of Canadian and U.S. can prices for the 
major sizes used. In order to confirm the information submitted by 
suppliers and to uncover all pertinent aspects respecting the use and 
relative costs of metal cans, the Board also asked members of the 
Canadian industry to present their views and experience on this issue. 


A comparison and analysis of Canadian and U.S. metal can costs 
is presented in Appendix Table L04 as compiled trom price list data 
submitted by suppliers. The data covers, for the period 1970-/6, six 
main can sizes including 48-ounce cans (principally for juices), 100- 
ounce cans (for institutional use), as well as the main standard sizes 
(10, 14, and 19-ounces). <A comparison of 12-ounce and 28-ounce sizes 
is not provided but these are of less significance except for certain 
products, e.g., whole kernel corn which is typically packed in a 12- 
ounce size. Data was requested on a conformable basis, that is, for 
electrolytic cans (#25 E.I.) plain inside and outside; the data used 
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is believed to be fully comparable respecting body weight, enamelling, 
lacquers used, etc. In terms of volume usage, the Canadian 14-ounce 
size is the most important. In the United States this precise size is 
not employed, but the U.S. "15-ounce' can provides a very close com- 
parison. (1) For reasons of confidentiality, Appendix Table 104 is 
given in index form. Original prices were quoted in respective 
Canadian and U.S. currencies, and are not adjusted for exchange rates. 


In the referred Appendix Table the U.S.-Canadian price dif- 
ferential, or cost difference, is expressed as a percentage for both 
the eastern and western regions. With reference to the overall dif- 
ferential, as will be noted, the 10-ounce size has been consistently 
and significantly lower priced in Canada, by as much as 15-20 per cent. 
Can costs would appear to be somewhat cheaper for U.S. processors in 
the instance of 14 and 19-ounce sizes in most recent years but the dif- 
ference is small, being less than 5 per cent. The 48 and 100-ounce 
Sizes, would again appear to have been slightly cheaper in Canada at 
least in recent years. On the whole, the price data displayed would 
certainly not suggest any major cost advantage to U.S. processors 
especially in considering the situation prevailing for the 10-ounce 
Size. However, this latter situation warrants some comment; while the 
10-ounce size is important in Canada, it was said to be of much less 
importance in U.S. canning. Moreover, the Board was informed that in 
the United States this small can is largely produced by processors 
operating their own can manufacturing facilities. There are thus perhaps 
some unuSual factors underlying the comparison of 10-ounce can sizes. 
For all sizes, the data exhibited in Appendix Table 104 also portrays 
a trend to narrower Canada-U.S. price differentials since 1970. 


With reference to regional cost variations, members of the 
Canadian processing industry consistently expressed the view that can 
costs were higher in western than eastern provinces. This viewpoint 
is certainly supported by the price data shown in Appendix Table 104. 
As may be noted, for all can sizes and years western Canadian prices 
have been higher than those prevailing in eastern Canada. As a con- 
sequence, the extent of U.S.-Canadian can cost differences depend on 
Whether one views eastern or western price structures.(2) As indicated 
in the data compiled, on average, advantages tend to be smaller for 
processors in western Canada and disadvantages greater. There is thus 
evidence that western Canadian processors may face, overall, a slight 
cost disadvantage relative to U.S. processors with respect to metal can 
costs. 


As noted, the referred appendix material is based on listed 
prices, and there is admittedly some question as to whether price list 
comparisons are fully representative in looking at Canadian and U.S. 
input costs. The net price, or net cost, of metal cans will generally 
be substantially lower as a result of volume discounts, pre-season 
allowances, cash discounts, and various other credits. In Canada, 
volume discounts alone may range up to 8 per cent for the quantities 
purchased by the largest canners. 


It did not prove feasible to study Canada-U.S. can prices 
on the basis of net cost; the extent to which processors may purchase 
at off list prices is the result of individual supplier-user negotiations 


(1) The Canadian 14-ounce size measures 300 x 407 as against a '15-ounce" 
U.S. size measuring 303 x 406. Capacity and dimensions differ only 
slightly between these two sizes and would not materially affect the 
validity of the comparisons shown. Can dimensions are given in terms 
of diameter by height; thus a can described as 303 x 406 would be 
3-3/16 inches in diameter by 4-6/16 in height. 

(2) Commencing in 1975 in the United States, the pricing structure was 
altered with the same list price being quoted in eastern and 
western regions. 
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and is confidential. As a further complicating factor, the Board 
understands that, in the U.S. can manufacturing industry, volume dis- 
counts per se are not allowed by law. Theoretically, it could be said 
that can prices in Canada are lower on the whole, if it is argued that 
domestic canners are permitted substantial volume discounts whereas 
U.S. canners are not. But information available suggests that, if not 
via credits for volume buying, U.S. canners nonetheless obtain sub- 
Stantial list price reductions through other various allowances and 
credits. In reaching its findings on this issue the Board made the 
highly probable assumption that total off-list reductions were similar 
in both countries and concluded therefore that the comparison made here 
on listed price is representative. (1) Moreover, in soliciting the views 
of domestic industry members on this question, it was commonly held 
that list price reductions could probably be taken as similar in the 
two countries. 


The Board's impression is that most industry members would 
not contest the Board's views that, generally, the disadvantage of 
Canadian processor on metal cans is small, if indeed there is one. 

Not surprisingly there is not a concensus on this issue. Individual 
experience will evidently differ widely depending on quantity purchased, 
can specification, location, and the negotiating process. 


When imported, metal cans are dutiable, the M.F.N. rate be- 
ing 173 Deane) It can be argued that user costs are higher in Canada 
to that extent since Canadian can manufacturers are able to set domestic 
prices cqual tte, or) just below,’ che prevailing seipeice™ plus mgey 
plus freight. There is, however, certainly no evidence of a price dif- 
ference of this magnitude. The absence of full pricing up to the tariff 
by can manufacturers in Canada is in large part explained by the fact 
that large fruit and vegetable processors can, and frequently do, 
manufacture their own cans. 


In summary, the Board is of the opinion that input costs 
respecting metal cans are not higher in Canada by any degree which 
would materially effect the competitive position of the domestic in- 
dustry vis-a vis its U.S. counterpart. In viewing the competitive situ- 
ation for individual products the Board makes the generalization, given 
a latitude-of + 5 per cent, [that can’ costs minesequa ls] ssiwoemodizicarions 
were borne in mind nonetheless and were taken into account where appli- 
cable, namely, that can costs are higher for western Canadian processors 
and, also, tend to be higher for smaller domestic canners not qualifying 
for volume discounts. 


Glass Containers 


A number of fruit and vegetable products are primarily 
merchandised in glass jars or bottles, such as pickles, ketchups, jams 
and jellies, apple sauce, baby foods, sauerkraut, olives and maraschino 


(1) Assuming that volume discount schedules (or similar credits) are 
the same in Canada and the United States, it is likely that U.S. 
canners, who are larger, qualify for somewhat higher discounts, 
on average. This factor would not seem significant, however, and 
might account for U.S. can prices being 2 to 3 per cent less than 
in Canada. 

(2) Metal cans, empty, are admitted under item 43215-1: "Containers 
manufactured from tinplate, when imported by manufacturers of food 
products for use exclusively in the hermetical sealing of food 
products, in their own factories, under regulations prescribed 
by the Minister." Present rates) are! l0 (pvc. uh ebeguee/ saipeCemle rollers 
25 5p Gt. GEN SLOP eCs Geb. ls 
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cherries. A wide variety of different sizes and shapes of jars or 
bottles are used. Principal jar sizes for jams, jellies and pickles 
are the 9, 12, and 24-ounces; 15, 20, and 25-ounce bottles are normally 
used for ketchup. Glass containers are used for their convenience to 
consumers in day-to-day use, hygiene and product visability. For the 
same Size, glass containers are normally more expensive than metal 
cans, although this difference practically disappears for the larger 
Sizes, 48-ounces and over. 


With reference to specific cost studies conducted by the 
Board for 1974, glass container costs averaged 18.8 per cent of factory 
cost for sweet mixed pickles and 24.9 per cent for dill pickles, for 
24-ounce jars. The corresponding percentage for strawberry jam was 16.5 
per cent for 9-ounce jars. For tomato ketchup in 15-ounce bottles, 
container costs averaged 24.9 per cent of factory cost. 


It is apparent that glass container costs tend to account 
for 25 per cent or less of total factory production costs, and con- 
sequently for an even smaller proportion of total production costs, 
including non-factory overheads. Thus it would appear that a disadvantage 
of Canadian processors of 15 per cent, in this instance, would require a 
leve L.ofs tariff, protection.of 3./5.p.c¢..on, the value of the end-product; 
for strawberry jam this impact would, on average, be 2.5 per cent. It 
appears therefore, that the bottled product in Canada is at a significant 
disadvantage, as against the U.S. product, with respect to glass container 
costs, while the canned product is not. 


The Board did not have access to U.S. price data and was 
therefore not able to make an as equally well documented study of 
relative Canadian-U.S. glass costs, as was possible in the instance of 
metal cans. However, detailed information was received from the two 
major Canadian producers of glass containers and useful price estimates 
were obtained from several firms in the domestic food processing industry, 
which, because of their affiliation with U.S. processors, had access to 
both Canadian and U.S. bottle/jar prices. 


In contrast to metal cans, glass jars and bottles of the 
types and sizes used by fruit and vegetable processors would appear to 
be significantly higher priced in Canada relative to the United States, 
this price, or cost, difference being estimated at some 15-17 per. cent. 
Glass manufacture is particularly capital intensive, and the smaller 
market and shorter production runs in Canada might be expected to con- 
tribute substantially to higher end-product prices. The current M.F.N. 
rate applied on glass containers is 15 pee. «l) and the presumption is 
that Canadian prices would be at least higher by this extent if domestic 
pricing is based on U.S. price plus duty and freight. 


Other Container and Packaging Materials 


The packaging materials for canned commodities include 
principally, can labels and master shipping cartons. These paper or 
paperboard materials, are a minor cost input for the canning sector, 
normally comprising less than 5 per cent of factory cost. In the 
instance of frozen fruits and vegetables it is somewhat more difficult 
to distinguish between container costs as opposed to other packaging. 
Container costs in this instance, retail-sized cartons and polyethylene 


(1) Glass bottles and jars, as used by domestic food processors, are 
entered under tariff item 32603-1 which reads in part: ‘''Demijohns 
or carboys, bottles, flasks, phials, jars and balls, of glass, 
not cut, n.o.p."' The statutory schedule is 15 p.c. B.P., 223 
prc. MOFoNs and 324 p.c. Gen. The permanent GATT rate is 20 p.c.; 
At present a temporary rate of 15 p.c. applies under the M.I.N. 
schedule. 
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bags, can be said to comprise roughly 4 to 5 per cent of factory cost 
and other packaging materials, wrappers and labels, where separate, and 
Master cartons, constitute generally a further 2 to 3 per cent, for a 
total of 6 to 8 per cent. 


The position of the Canadian Food Processors Association is 
that packaging materials are more costly in Canada. On the basis of 
information made available to the Board, it would indeed appear that 
the relevant paper and paperboard products and lithographed materials 
are more expensive. It was assumed that this disadvantage is close 
to 20 per cent, or equal to the duty on these products.(1) Given the 
minor importance of paper/paperboard packaging materials, however, as 
a cost component, it is apparent that the incidence of the above dif- 
ferential in terms of the level of protection on the finished fruit or 
vegetable product is relatively small, 1 per cent or less. 


SUGAR AND OTHER INGREDIENTS 


Sugar is a commodity extensively used in fruit and vegetable 
processing. It is an important component in most major fruit products 
and in such vegetable products as canned peas, and cream style corn, 
as well as in baked beans, ketchup, pickles and relishes. From data 
supplied through the Board's industry survey for 1974 it is evident 
that sugar may account for as much as 45-50 per cent of the factory 
cost for pectin jams and 30-35 per cent for jams without pectin. With 
reference to the main canned fruit packs, sugar represented 15-20 per 
cent of factory cost. In the case of tomato ketchup and sweet pickles 
it was about one-quarter. These percentages were, however, greatly 
influenced by the escalation in prices for sugar in that year. 


Where sugar is an important input, as in canned fruits, the 
cost competitiveness of domestic packers may be affected by lower 
Sugar prices prevailing in competing countries such as South Africa and 
Australia. ~The Australian® fruit canning Vindustyy, in particular, 
appears to have access to Sugar at a lower cost than do Canadian 
processors. 


As between Canada and the United States, there has been little, 
if any, difference in sugar prices in recent years, as shown in Table l. 
For the 1961-70 period, in fact, a comparison of wholesale prices 
indicates a cost advantage to domestic processors for this raw material. 


¥ 


(1) Pertinent items and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff rates are 19910-1 
(173 p.c.) and 19911-1 (15 p.c.) covering fibreboard/paperboard 
containers; 17900-1 (20 p.c.) covering lithographed or printed 
labels, tags, etc.; and 19710-1 (15 p.c.) covering wrapping paper. 
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Table 1: Sugar Prices, Canada and the United States 


1961-75 
Wholesale ee Retail Pere?) 
Canada Lets Canada Wess 
USieGdrey pers LO0el bs.) 
Average 
1961-65 Taal O02 ADs is WPS SW 
Average 
1966-70 7 roo JRO Sh POrOs ies ARS) 
1B él 10.66 dikes i) NETa ws Loe 
oy 13.0 Bee WF Loe. 1a 77, 
as 14.61 Dae Ly; 164-30 Jas) 8 
1974 BOeG0 Do Le 40.58 32.86 
US AS 30.84 a 37,..04 40.39 
Average 
1971-75 20 oL 20032 24.952 2302) 


(a) Refined sugar in bulk. 
(b) Inversion in U.S. wholesale/retail prices in 1974 reflects time 
sequence in inventory disposal. 


mource; Tariff Board Reference 146, U.S.D.A., Sugar Refiners Price 
Listings, and the Canadian Sugar Institute. 


In 1974, changes in U.S. policies with respect to sugar have 
resulted in U.S. prices being established by world market trends. 
Barring a return to price support for local sugar producers in that 
country, it is expected that Canadian and U.S. prices will be very 
Similar, both being set by international supply-demand conditions. In 
view of this, and in looking at the comparative prices shown since 1970, 
per pound sugar cost can be taken as being approximately the same in 
Canada and the United States, an assumption used by the Board in estima- 
ting cost of production differentials as between the Canadian and U.S. 
industries. 


As described earlier, fruit and vegetable processing uses a 
variety of other materials as direct ingredients such as flour, milk, 
meat and poultry, spices, agar, starches, and cooking oils. These 
materials are of a very minor importance in most processed products 
and a higher input cost, if any, in the domestic industry would make 
no significant difference in overall production cost. However, whenever 
any one of the above ingredients was important, as for example, cooking 
oils for french-fried potatoes, the Board assessed U.S.-Canadian 
differentials. 


(1) The Board is not in a position to comment, at this time, on the 
possible effects on relative sugar prices in Canada and the U.S.A., 
of the new International Sugar Agreement in effect since January l, 
LO it. 
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UNET LABOUR COSTS 


As discussed in an earlier chapter, fruit and vegetable 
processing is not a labour intensive operation; as a percentage of the 
cost (value) of all goods sold in 1975 wages paid amounted to only 11.5 
and 12.8 per cent, respectively, for canning, (S.I.C. 1031) and freezing 
(S.I.C. 1032.) These figures, as a measure of direct production labour, 
are even somewhat high because they include indirect factory labour, e.g. 
hourly rated workers in warehousing, shipping, and plant maintenance. 
The 11-13 per cent figure is of course only an industry average, and 
the weight of the labour component varies greatly between individual 
products. With reference to the Board's survey of production cost it 
is evident that the processing labour requirement is minimal in the 
instance of juices, not much more than 4 per cent of factory cost. 1) 

On the other hand, substantial trimming and preparation labour amount- 
ing to 22 per cent of factory cost is required for such products as 
whole canned tomatoes which must be peeled and for frozen broccoli 
spears and frozen sliced carrots, 33 per cent and 27 per cent, 
respectively. 


In the U.S. fruit and vegetable processing industry during 
1971-75, wages comprised 9.5 per cent of the cost (value) of all goods 
sold, compared with 10.0 per cent for the Canadian industry during the 
same period. Given the lower U.S. figure, and considering that during 
1971-75 average wage rates were higher in the U.S. industry, it seems 
that the domestic industry is somewhat more labour intensive than its 
U.S. counterpart. It also suggests that productivity is higher and 
unit labour costs are lower for U.S. processors. 


Wage Rates 


Table 2 below sets forth average hourly carnings in the 
fruit and vegetable processing industries in Canada and the United 
States. U.S.-Canadian differentials are presented both adjusted and 
unadjusted for cxchange rate fluctuations. 


Table 2: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Average Hourly LKarnings, 
Comparison, Canada and the United States, 1961-1976 


ES Canada as 
United (b) Canada as “tone WeStc 
States Canada He One Whe Se (Exchange Adjusted) 
CS U.S<) ($- Cdr) (Z) (Z) 
Average 
1961-65 1.86 7 Hie a 69.2 
1966 2.5.07 1.63 [Saf 72.8 
1967 2202) whe Melita lo 58 
1968 Zieh |i 1.89 78.4 pL) 
1969 2a ramos 80.9 de 2 
1970 2,10 PAP) 80.7 Td 
1971 2.88 PRS) 83.0 82.4 
1972 3.09 2.60 84.1 85.0 
1973 3.35 2201 Soe 85 e7. 
1974 3.64 Shee 89.0 91.0 
LOND 4.06 S07 90.4 88.9 
1976 Re? 4.206% 98.4 99.8 


(a)e Data are for, U.S.)S.1.0.920324 (Canned, Specialties): 2033) (Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables); 2034 (Dehydrated Food Products); 2035 (Pickles, 
Sauces and Salad Dressings); 2037 (Frozen Fruits and Vegetables); 

2038 (Frozen Specialties). 

(b) Data for fruit and vegetable processing industries (S.1I.C. 103). 

(c) Includes canned cured and frozen sea-foods. 

(d) Tariff Board estimate. 


Source: Statistics Canada, U.S. Department of Labour, and U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 


(1) Includes minor cost of employee benefits. 
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Average hourly earnings were notably less, 25-30 per cent, 
in the Canadian processing industry in the early 1960s. However, 
this advantage has steadily diminished thereafter. Most recent data, 
moreover, indicate that during 1976, in terms of overall industry 
averages, average hourly earnings in the Canadian processing industry 
reached parity with those in its U.S. counterpart. Available data for 
early 1977 suggests that the average Canadian wage rate may, in fact, 
at that time have exceeded that paid in U.S. fruit and vegetable 
processing. 


While industry average hourly earnings in the two countries 
have only approached parity in very recent years, a number of Canadian 
processors cited examples where their U.S. competitor enjoyed a notable 
wage rate advantage. Of course, the preceding analysis of national 
averages omits important regional considerations. Table 3 below 
presents available regional comparisons for fruit and vegetable process- 
ing in Canada and the United States. The comparison yielded is some- 
what fragmentary in that U.S. wage statistics, for individual states, 
are frequently given for industry aggregations which are not comparable. (2) 


Table 3: Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Average Hourly 
Earnings, Selected Regions, Comparison, Canada and 


the sind ted tS.tatesi "19 /1=1976 


1972 1972 L973 1974 1975 1976 


Canada (6 cI anl03).: - dollars - 

PoE. IT-N.S. Average aie ToL PGA Deltit 2.65 a! 

Quebec 2.09 ZOOL ZO 3.00 Bao ee 

Ontario 0262 2.80 3.08 3.40 3.76 4.72(a) 

Britian Gotenbia 2 SANS Se ARE 193066 58R Hag Ant gegghA? 
Gapadanhvaraceue $2400 We lG0) Magtel Lae yolk. QoGTie wo e2O cee 


Undated Stures UG .lsG..203)% 


California bs heots 8) Salo, 4.00 ee) 4.39 

Wash.-Oregon Average rae NY) Sys ae) 3343 3.30 aye ai 
Minn.-lMich. Average sits ace ve ae a hedigs ae 
Woy. vps Me SCY a ea 3.46 BOS ote 


88 3.09 3.35 a0 G4 4.06 4227(e) 


to 


U.S. ‘Average 


(a) Wot fully conformable to 1971-1975 data. 
(6) Tariitt Board. estimate. 
(c) Includes canned, cured, and frozen sea-foods. 


Source: Statistics Canada and U.S. Department of Labour. 


A number of observations can be made from the above tabulation. 
Most notably, wage rates in the Californis industry have been consist- 
ently above the national U.S. average and still exceed those in either 
Ontario or British Columbia although the difference is diminishing. 


(1) As reported by the U.S. Department of Labour in "Employment and 
Earnings,'’ the February/March 1977 average wage rate for industry 
group 203 - Canned, cured and frozen foods - was $U.S. 4.53. The 
Janustry fieuresfon 5.1.C. 103 16 scon. 4.85." ihe ,tatter® Tigure 
is not fully comparable, being high due to normal seasonal variation. 

(2) For most states wage data is reported at the two digit industry level 
for "Food and kindred products" and is not usable. This aggregation 
includes for example, dairy industries, meat packing, breweries, and 
wineries as well as fruit and vegetable processing. 
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Thus, even the Canadian processors paying the highest wages still have 
an advantage vis-a-vis California. The British Columbia processing 
industry is contiguous to, and competes with, the large fruit and vege- 
table processing industry located in Washington-Oregon. As of 1975 the 
average industry wage in British Columbia surpassed that of the latter. 
Processors in the two main states belonging to the important process- 
ing industry in the U.S. midwest, Minnesota and Michigan, appear to 
benefit from lower wage rates than those in either Ontario or British 
Columbia. On the other hand, average hourly earnings in Quebec would 
appear to be consistently lower than those prevailing in all major 

U.S. regions where fruit and vegetable processing is a major activity. 


Productivity Levels 


Inter-country comparisons of the productivity levels for any 
manufacturing activity must be made with prudence. Theoretically, 
productivity would best be computed by relating labour input to some 
physical output measurement. In the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry, for example, some firms are able to make inter-plant produc- 
tivity comparisons using man-hours required per 1,000 cases produced. 
This latter type of physical output measure is, however, not avail- 
able(1) at an aggregate industry level for the two processing industries, 
and analysis must necessarily resort to more standard indicators based 
on the value of output per worker or per man-hour worked. 


Appendix Table 105 displays six sets of comparative produc- 
tivity measurements for the period 1961-1975. The statistics presented 
are given on a total activity basis and show pertinent percentages 
both non-adjusted and adjusted for exchange rates. The more perti- 
nent comparison would have been on the basis of manufacturing activity, 
inasmuch as the concern here is to determine cost differences in 
processing, and not in merchandising products purchased solely for 
resale, an aspect included in total activity. The comparison on total 
activity may be somewhat distorted because total sales by the Canadian 
processing industry include a greater proportion of goods, often 
imported, for resale; in 1975 this proportion was 15 per cent. However, 
despite these qualifications it appears from all available comparisons 
that productivity levels are substantially higher in the U.S. industry. 


With regard to the relevant Appendix Table, one commonly 
used measure of industry productivity performance is shipments per 
production worker. For 1971-75 shipments per production worker in the 
domestic industry averaged $60,921 as against a U.S. figure of $68,603 
indicating a current productivity level in Canada 11 per cent below 
that in the United States. On the basis of shipments per employee, a 
more comprehensive measure of productivity because it takes into account 
the efficiency or productivity of all employees, salaried, as well as 
hourly-rated, and not only production workers, the productivity gap 
averaged some 20 per cent during 1971-75. Furthermore, there was a 
differential of 17 per cent favouring the U.S. industry in terms of 
shipments per man-hour paid. Productivity, or output per unit of labour, 


(1) While an output index, based on physical output, is available for 
the U.S. fruit and vegetable processing industry, no conformable 
series is available for the Canadian industry. 

(2) Census of manufacturers data (S.1I.C. 103) are maintained on both 
a "manufacturing activity" basis and in a “total activity" basis. 
U.S. data are available on only one basis and this most closely 
corresponds to the total activity format reported in Canadian 
industry statistics. The data presented in (Appendix Table 105) 
is in current dollars inasmuch as there is some question as to how 
to validly deflate the value data series for the two countries with- 
out introducing further bias. The rate of price inflation in the 
United States and Canada can be taken, moreover, as roughly 
similar during the period reviewed. 
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can also be indicated in terms of value added, rather than value of 
shipments. On this basis the U.S. industry appears to have an advantage 
of at least 20 per cent. 


In the light of all these indicators the Board feels that it 
can reasonably conclude that productivity in the Canadian fruit and 
vegetable processing industry is some 15 to 20 per cent lower than its 
counterpart in the United States. Moreover, available data suggest 
that the differential is somewhat greater than this for the average 
Canadian freezing establishment and smaller for canners and preservers. 
It should be noted that while this productivity gap is considerable and 
affects the relative cost position of Canadian processors significantly, 
there has been substantial progress in narrowing this differential 
during the period under study, as also shown in Appendix 105. 


In conclusion, the Canadian processing industry has in recent 
years lost its advantage of lower average wage rates relative to the 
U.S. industry. Turther, while its disadvantage with respect to produc- 
tivity, or efficiency, has diminished as well, this improvement has 
not been able to compensate for the greater gain in wages since 1972, 
and hence unit labour cost have risen more rapidly in the domestic 
industry. With wages at roughly parity for the two processing industries 
and a productivity gap of some 20 per cent, the Canadian processor at 
present probably has a unit labour cost disadvantage of that order. This 
disparity in itself, would require a level of tariff protection for the 
industry as a whole of 2 percentage points, wages accounting for little 
more than 10 per cent of total prodyction costs. For labour-intensive 
products with a quarter or a third of total cost represented by direct 
labour costs this would be 5 to 7 percentage points. 


OVERHEAD COSTS 


Fruit and vegetable processors incur a diversity of costs of 
an overhead nature. These overhead charges can most conveniently be 
classified into two categories, (a) factory overhead, alternatively 
referred to as "Production" or "manufacturing" overhead, and (b) non- 
factory overhead. Included in factory overhead, as main cost items, 
are depreciation of plant and equipment, factory equipment rental, 
insurance, local taxes, and supplies/materials for maintenance. Also 
included are certain payroll expenses (1) , such as field service/super- 
vision, trucking, repairs and maintenance expense as well as fuel, 
power and water, (2 Non-factory overhead encompasses, primarily, 
Management and administrative salaries, advertising cost and financial 
charges, c.g. interest on long-term debt and working capital, inventory 
carrying costs. 


Statistics reported for S.I.C. 103 give some idea of the 
relative importance of overhead costs. For example, if the cost of 
materials used plus wages is deducted from the reported value of ship- 
ments, the residual is an estimate, though crude, of all factory and 
non-factory overheads including profit margins. In 1975 this residual 
amounted to about 30 per cent of the total cost of production and 
ranked only slightly behind raw product cost in importance. As_ before- 
tax profits in 1974 are calculated at probably 7-8 per cent (3) of 


(1) In its industry cost survey the Board specified that’ indirect 
labour cost be reported under factory overhead. With respect to 
individual commodity cost studies given later, labour cost thus 
refers essentially to direct labour. 

(2) In individual commodity cost break-downs fuel, power and water is, 
for simplicity, combined under factory overhead. Fuel, power, and 
water is a minor cost item (less than 5 per cent of factory cost 
for canning/preserving and 6-7 per cent for frozen products.) 

(J)e see cnaptersill, Pp. 50s 
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shipments (sales), a further estimate is that factory and non-factory 
overheads combined, exclusive of profit and corporate tax, comprise 
some 22-23 per cent of the value of shipments. 


Factory Overhead 


The Board is of the opinion that factory overhead per case 
is significantly less in the U.S. industry; in view of the importance 
of this overhead component in production cost, U.S. processors evidently 
obtain important cost savings not generally realized by domestic proc- 
essors. Industry sources agreed that the volume of sales is the 
critical determinant of per case factory overhead. Most factory over- 
head costs are of a fixed nature; depreciation and maintenance of 
plant and equipment, for example, is probably the most important single 
plant overhead item. It is quite apparent that a higher volume of 
sales of a commodity, or of total shipments, permits fixed or "semi- 
variable" costs to be allocated over a greater number of units, achieving 
therefore a lower overhead cost per unit produced. In this connection 
a higher factory overhead per case would reflect, in effect, a poorer 
utilization of capital, or a lower productivity of employed capital. 


A number of general industry characteristics suggest that 
cost efficiencies accrue to U.S. processors in the area of plant over- 
head, principal factors being throughput volume and seasonality. The 
typical U.S. plant in the fruit and vegetable processing industry is, 
for example, much larger than in Canada. Using shipments per establish- 
ment as a measure of relative size, the average domestic plant is only 
about 60 per cent of the size of its U.S. counterpart. 1 At the same 
time the production equipment used in both industries is very similar; 
this equipment is, in fact, usually supplied by the same manufacturers. 
Thus, using basically the same type of production equipment, and with 
not a much greater capital outlay (the larger U.S. plant may have some 
extra "lines" and may be more fully automated), the average U.S. plant 
handles a greater throughput. 


Length of processing season is probably the major element. 
The number of processing days, or plant operating days, is generally 
less for domestic processors. A corn processing line may operate in 
British Columbia, for example, for a 4-5 week period in any given year. 
In Washington State, 200-300 miles to the south, a similar processing 
line may operate for an extra week. This extension of the processing 
period is not inconsequential; a 5 week as against a 4 week processing 
period would, other things being equal, lower fixed factory overheads 
by 20 per cent per case produced. A difference of this magnitude would 
probably pertain to the entire U.S. processing industry located in the 
more northern regions such as Washington-Oregon-Idaho, Michigan-Minnesota- 
Wisconsin and Ohio-Pennsylvania-New York. Compared with California, 
the difference in the number of processing days and, thus in unit 
factory overhead costs is even more pronounced. 


Quantification of this advantage for U.S. processors was, 
admittedly, difficult. However, the Board was able to assemble from 
confidential information, various arrays of cost accounting data which 
suggest that for most processed horticultural products, factory over- 
head per case would probably be in the order of 20-25 per cent higher 
in the Canadian industry relative to northern-tier U.S. processors. 


(1) According to the 1972 U.S. census, shipments per establishment 
(manufacturing activity) were $4.3 million as against a Canadian 
industry average for (S.I.C. 103) of $2.6 million. On a total 
activity basis the respective figures are $4.5 million versus 
$3.0 million. 

(2) As based on the 1972 census year for the principal industry sub- 
groups (S.1I.C. 2033 - Canned fruits and vegetables), in California 
shipments per establishment averaged twice that of the U.S. in- 
dustry average. This depicts the very much larger scale of oper- 
ation typifying the California industry not only in comparisons 
to Canada but in relation to other U.S. processors as well. 
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Compared with California operations this overhead differential could 
be as high as 35-40 per cent for certain major crops such as canned 
whole tomatoes and peaches. 


It should be noted that not all domestic producers of proc- 
essed fruit and vegetable products encounter a disadvantage of the 
indicated magnitude with respect to factory overhead costs. The Board 
interviewed a number of industry members on the subject of comparative 
Canadian-U.S. overheads. From the information submitted, it is appar- 
ent that some Canadian plants are as large as, or larger than, comparable 
operations in the United States. These larger domestic plants are 
usually subsidiaries of multinational firms and normally operate on a 
year round basis inasmuch as their product line tends to be centered 
on non-seasonal products (e.g. ketchup, Sauces, babyfoods) as opposed 
to a highly seasonal type of canning or freezing activity. In these 
instances, at least for certain product lines, plant overheads per 
case were said to be approximately comparable to similar U.S. operations. 
Moreover, domestic potato processing is characterized by relatively 
large-scale, year round operations, and this important sector of the 
industry would appear to face little or no disadvantage with respect to 
unit plant overhead cost relative to competing U.S. processors. 


Non-factory Overhead 


As noted, non-factory overhead includes, mainly, management 
salaries, salaried personnel in marketing and administration, promotion- 
al and advertising cost, and financial charges. The Board did not in- 
clude such costs in its“industry survey, which covered factory costs 
only. However, information supplied by members of the Canadian proc- 
esSing industry indicates that non-factory overhead ranged between 
one-half and two-thirds of factory overhead costs for most medium and 
larger size processors. Selling and administrative expenditures, per 
unit of output, likely vary considerably from one firm to another, ‘in 
both countries. The large firms in the industry often distribute their 
products coast-to-coast and thus operate an extensive marketing organ- 
ization with a large advertising/promotion ‘budget. On the‘ other-hand, 
there are also many small, usually highly seasonal, processors who 
market through brokers or pack for other distributors and who are 
thereby able to minimize selling and administrative costs. 


It is probable that the average firm an the Ussoe truLt-anc 
vegetable processing industry, because of larger scale operations, will 
realize appreciably lower unit costs in marketing and distribution 
than its average Canadian competitor. -Another contributing factor is 
the much smaller Canadian market and its geographical dispersion. One 
Statistical wiurcavGmolethie Graparity in distribution’ costsers the 
number of selling and administrative workers relative to sales; using 
a 1975 comparison the Canadian industry has one such employee for each 
S253 thousana,or sales while in” the U.S. industry the ratio*ts® one’ for 
$524 thousand. While the Board was unable to obtain data which would 
enable it to calculate, with confidence, the extent of the disadvantage 
of Canadian processors with respect to total non-factory overhead costs, 
on the basis of the U.S. advantage in plant overhead it estimates that 
this disparity may also lie between 20 and 25 per cent. Higher factory 
and non-factory costs together could, on average, add, therefore, from 
4 to 6 per cent to Canadian processing costs. 
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TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


In the fruit and vegetable processing industry transport 
factors are often very influential in determining the location of 
production, marketing patterns, and the degree of import penetration. 
For some bulky products, such as potato chips, transport over any 
appreciable distance is prohibitive. Shipping cost is also a constraint 
on wider distribution where value per pound is low, as is the case with 
juice products with their high water content. On the other hand, long 
distance transport is evidently feasible for a number of products. 
Despite substantial ocean freight costs, some major canned fruits are 
imported in volume from Australia and South Africa as are canned mush- 
rooms and certain canned vegetables from Taiwan. 


In evaluating the competitiveness of specific processed fruits 
and vegetables and of the processing industry as a whole, the Board in- 
cluded transportation costs along with the other factors it considered. 
Its concern, finally, is with the laid-down price of imported goods, in- 
clusive of freight and duty, and how much this price differs from the 
delivered price of domestically produced goods in the same market. 
Transport charges are an additional cost to foreign producers for 
entering the Canadian market, and, thus, reduce the disadvantage of 
domestic processors with respect to higher production costs. The extent 
of this reduction will depend on the location of foreign and domestic 
processors relative to specific Canadian markets. 


The Board obtained freight rates for processed fruits and 
vegetables for 1974 and 1977 for U.S. and Canadian producers with 
respect to several points of origin and destination, (see Appendix Table 
106). The schedule given is based on the best, or minimum, rates 
obtainable in that, with certain exceptions, the rates given reflect 
those for large shipments, i.e., they are based on quotations for 
carlots with a minimum weight of 100,000 pounds. The rates shown, more- 
over, refer to negotiated "agreed charges" or to "competitive commodity 
rates.'' Additional charges which may be entailed for refrigeration or 
for heated cars are not included, but may be regarded as negligible on 
a per pound shipped basis. 


With respect to U.S. fruit and vegetable processing three 
predominant producing regions are identitied, namely California, 
Washington-Oregon-Idaho, and the U.S. Mid-West (principally Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin). Sacramento, Walla Walla, and Minneapolis 
were taken, respectively, as representative points of origin for these 
main U.S. processing centres. Because of difficulties in attempting 
to compile accurate freight rates by truck for the number of routings 
included above, a corresponding study of truck rates is not provided. 
The Board is informed, however, that rail rates are similar to, and 
competitive with, truck rates, except where non-regulated ("gypsy") 
truckers are used, in which instances truck rates may be somewhat 
lower. 


As is evident from Appendix Table 106, continental freight 
rates for North America have risen markedly in recent years. On most 
of the routings displayed in this table, rates rose by 30-40 per cent 
between May, 1974 and May, 1977; in some cases the rate increase was 
about 50 per cent. Table 4 sets forth, for certain main fruit and 
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vegatable packs, the relationship between the estimated production 

cost differential and freight charges; the comparisons shown are worked 
out on the basis of an Ontario-Quebec processor competing in the local 
regional market (Ontario and Quebec) vis-a-vis competing processors in 
California and the U.S. Mid-West. 


Table 4: Estimated U.S.-Canada Production Cost Differentials, 
and Freight Costs from the United States, Selected 
Produces, Osa 


Case ESt. Uso. eroduction Freight 


Commodity Size Cost Advantage Costs Freight Basis 
($ per case) (¢ per To Toronto/Montreal 
case) From: 
Canned: 
Whole tomatoes 24/19-oz. 0. 80-0. 90 83 California 
Green peas 24/14-o02z. 0.40-0.50 81 U.S. Mid-West 
Snap beans 24/14-o0z. 0.30-0.40 31 U.S. Mid-West 
Corn, whole 
kernel 24/12-o0z. 0. 70-0. 80 25 U.S. Mid-West 
Pearse Dart rece 24/14-o0z. 1Z0= 15980 78 Calsttornta 
Sweet cherries 24/14-o0z. 1.40-1.50 Te California 
Peaches, 
freestone 24/14-o02z. 1.50-1.60 FES! California 
Apple juice 12/48-o0z. 0.10-0.20 36 U.S. Mid-West 
Frozen: 
Snap beans PAZ ae 0.50-0.60 26 U.S. Mid-West 
Brussels sprouts 12/2 1b. f,50=L475 69 California 
Green peas 2/22 15% 0.35-0.45 26 U.S. Mid-West 
Corn, whole 
kernel 122 Bp 0. 70-0. 80 26 U.S. Mid-West 


SOUrCes* lariit Board survey. 


It is quite apparent that in the Ontario-Quebec market, even 
where U.S. competitors enjoy substantially lower production costs, this 
advantage may be largely, and in some instances completely, offset by 
transport charges. As indicated, while California canners, for example, 
may be able to pack whole tomatoes at 80 to 90 cents less per case 
this advantage would evidently be eliminated by freight costs where the 
California producer is competing with the Ontario producer in the 
latter's home market. Similarly, for commodities such as peas and snap 
beans, either in canned or frozen form, transport costs would also com- 
pensate for much or/all of the lower production costs realized by U.S. 
processors in the Mid-West. 


The relationships given in Table 4 tend to portray a maximum 
freight effect, however. It must also be taken into account that many 
competing U.S. supplies originate from processing regions in close 
proximity to main Canadian markets. For instance, there are a number 
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of U.S. growing-processing centres immediately below the Canada-U.S. 
border in such areas as Northern Washington, Eastern Michigan, and 
Upstate New York. United States producers in these areas may be as 
close to major markets as Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal, as domestic 
processors, and the protection received from transportation costs may 
in such circumstances be negligible. It is important to note that, 
while processing areas such as Michigan are relatively small in the 
context of total U.S. processing, their capacity is very large compared 
with the Canadian industry, and that they figure significantly in terms 
of import competition. 


Of equal importance, there are locational disadvantages to 
domestic processors which must also be considered. As the Toronto 
area processor, for instance, seeks to expand distribution westwards, 
outside his more immediate market, freight protection vis-a-vis 
producers in the U.S. Mid-West, California or Washington-Oregon-Idaho 
progressively declines. At some point, probably around Winnipeg, 
transportation costs will be about the same, and beyond that the Toronto 
area processor must absorb higher freight charges than U.S. competitors. 
Conversely, processors in British Columbia also would experience a 
progressively diminishing freight advantage vis-a-vis California and 
the U.S. Mid-West, in attempting to expand distribution eastwards into 
Prairie region markets. Accordingly, there is a substantial freight 
disadvantage facing Ontario-Quebec processors attempting to compete in 
the Vancouver marketplace against U.S. producers in the Pacific North- 
west and California; a parallel problem exists for B.C. processors 
selling in Ontario-Quebec markets versus U.S. plants in the U.S. Mid- 
West and New York. 


The Board also obtained pertinent information concerning ocean 
freight charges from such countries as Taiwan, Australia, South Africa 
and Portugal. These countries are a major source of import competition 
for products such as canned mushrooms and canned tomatoes, canned tender 
fruits (peaches, pears, and apricots), and tomato paste. While data 
concerning production costs in the above countries were difficult to 
obtain, the Board was nonetheless able to secure much information of 
relevance through invoice documents and from trade statistics. 


On the whole, the geography of the Canadian market relative 
to the location of domestic and foreign processing centres suggests that 
the bulk of the output of the Canadian processing industry has an 
advantage in terms of transportation costs. The preponderance - well 
over three-quarters - of domestic processing occurs in the two central 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario and in the Atlantic Provinces, a region 
which encompasses at least 70 per cent of the Canadian market. For 
some commodities and some Canadian regional markets, foreign processors 
are, however, more advantageously located. In these instances, in order 
to be competitive, domestic processors would require tariff protection 
not only with respect to higher production costs, but also to higher 
transport costs as well. It can be argued that the requisite tariff 
should be sufficient to protect the entire domestic market. While the 
Board could perceive some merit in such a proposal, it could not accept 
the argument in its entirety. In the Canadian context the increased 
tariff necessary to accomplish fully this objective would frequently 
mean a higher cost to consumers in Canada as a whole, in return for only 
a marginal increase in market shares. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Board concludes that the Canadian fruit and vegetable 
processing industry is, for a wide range of processed products, a 
relatively high cost producer compared with its counterpart and chief 
competitor in the United States. The overall cost disadvantage of the 
domestic industry is attributable mainly to higher cost fruits and 
vegetables, to higher unit overhead and higher unit labour costs. An 
analysis and comparison of processor acquirement prices and farm values 
in Canada and the United States reveals, although there are important 
regional variations, that raw product cost is generally greater in 
Canada. With the possible exception of apples this applies in particular 
to the main fruits utilized in processing, and as well to many vegetables. 


Available evidence indicates higher unit factory overhead 
costs. The overall advantage of U.S. processors in this respect is 
evidently associated with economies of scale; the typical U.S. plant in 
this industry is much larger than that in Canada, and the operating 
period, or number of processing days, particularly in California, is 
much longer, permitting a fuller utilization of plant and equipment. 
With respect to non-factory overheads, i.e., selling and administrative 
expenses, the Board was unable to obtain information which would permit 
it, with any confidence, to estimate the extent of the disadvantage to 
domestic processors. However, inasmuch as there are economies of 
scale in marketing and distribution functions in much the same way as 
iM Maitacluring activity, Lb ds concluded that U.S. processors, on 
average, have an advantage here as well. 


Labour costs are also, on the whole, greater for the Canadian 
processor. While the domestic industry has achieved noteworthy gains 
in output per man-hour since 1960, the productivity level of the U.S. 
industry remains well above that in Canada. At the same time, average 
hourly wages in the two industries, as of 1976, are approximately the 
same as compared with a considerable gap only sixteen years earlier. 
Consequently, unit labour costs are on average higher in the Canadian 
industry. The previous advantage derived by domestic processors, by 
reason of lower wage rates, has virtually disappeared following rapidly 
escalating wage rates during the 1970s. 


The Canadian industry does not, however, encounter in all 
aspects a cost disadvantage relative to its U.S. competition. While 
glass jars and bottles are more expensive, the cost of metal cans, for 
many processed commodities the most important cost component, is about 
the same. The same applies in recent years to sugar prices. 


With respect to freight costs, it is evident that, domestic 
processors, being located in the home market, have on the whole a sub- 
Stantial advantage. This advantage is most pronounced relative to 
overseas processors, and in this instance usually more than offsets 
any advantage in production costs that these processors may have. 
Import competition from overseas is limited mainly to commodities from 
countries where labour costs are very low, e.g., Taiwan, or where some 
inputs are provided at below-market prices, e.g., Australia, or com- 
modities which have a high value relative to volume such as tomato 
paste. The domestic industry also enjoys lower transportation costs 
for the bulk of its output and market over against U.S. processors. 
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For products, where U.S. processors are located in California and the 
Mid-West, this advantage can be sufficient to compensate for much, and 
sometimes all, of the higher Canadian production cost. This applies 
especially to producers in eastern Canada, which area accounts for 
close to three-quarters of the Canadian market, and even more of 
Canadian output. When U.S. competition, however, comes from areas 
adjacent to the main Canadian markets, domestic processors gain little 
advantage from distance and transportation, and often are even at a 
disadvantage. 
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CHAPTER V: TARIFF ISSUES 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Economic Background 


In establishing a general position with respect to the level of tar- 
iff protection in relation to processed fruit and vegetable products, the 
Board has attempted to view the structural changes pertaining to the produc- 
tion and utilization of these commodities within the broader national economic 
context... Pinvthiss connection, jit is,a0f course ,; aiwell)-established fact of 
economic life that as real incomes rise, people spend proportionately less on 
basic necessities and proportionally more on commodities hitherto regarded as 
luxuries. Fruit and vegetable products, being among the more common and 
essential foodstuffs, clearly fall into the former category rather than the 
latter. Hence, even though per capita personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services in Canada rose in real terms by some 40 per cent between 1961-65 
and 1971-74, per capita consumption of fruit and vegetable products during 
the same period increased only slightly, see Table 1. Indeed, per capita 
consumption of fresh produce actually declined, consumers diverting some of 
their expenditures to the dearer, but more readily accessible, processed 
products. 


Table 1: Per Capita Annual Consumption of Vegetables and Fruits in 


Canada, stv0l-O0 andmlo/l=/4 


Fresh Processed ) Total Fresh Processe Wome! 
Vegetables Vegetables ‘4 Vegetables Fruits Fruits‘?’ Fruits 
- lb. - 
1961-65 230.4 LIE Ge 240.5 Diles i, al RG: 
1971-74 shel) Pewiges) Seyler 56./7 30.5 94.8 
Percentage 
Change 1961-65/ 
1971-74 =15,.8 5 eae ar oem -1.7 tee 3 gee 


(a) In terms of fresh equivalent. 


Source: Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, pp. 91 and 267. 


The aforementioned tendency was more evident in the case of vege- 
tables than of “frurts? Thus,’ 45 per cent of all’ commercially produced vege- 
tables consumed in Canada in 1971-74 were in processed form, compared with 32 
per cent in 1961-65; for fruits, the corresponding figures were 40 per cent 
and 37 per cent respectively. In volume terms, the consumption of processed 
vegetables accounted for more than four-fifths of the total consumption 
of processed horticultural produce in 1971-74. 
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Certain of these changes in the pattern of domestic consump- 
tion were reflected in the changing pattern of Canadian imports between 
1961 and 1976, see Table 2. During this period, fruit and vegetable 
imports of all kinds increased by approximately 250 per cent, part of 
which was attributable to the general rise in prices. Among these 
imports, the highest rates of growth were recorded by the relatively 
small miscellaneous processed products sector (embracing certain ''con- 
venience food" preparations) and by vegetables in processed form, while 
the lowest rate of expansion was registered by processed fruits. How- 
ever, in spite of these differences in rates of growth, and in spite 
of the much greater domestic consumption of processed vegetables than 
of processed fruits, the value of imports of the latter in 1976 (at 
$184 million) still greatly exceeded that of the former (at $94 million). 
The fact that a much higher proportion of processed fruits than of 
processed vegetables was imported derived in part from the more severe 
limitations imposed by climate upon the production of fruits in Canada, 
this contributing towards the relatively weaker competitive position 
of domestic fruit processors. 


In view of the general tendency in an advancing economic 
society for the consumption of manufactured or processed goods to rise 
more rapidly than that of raw or simple products, it is noteworthy 
that over the period 1961 to 1976 the growth in the value of imports 
of processed fruits and vegetables as a whole was somewhat less than 
the growth in the value of all imports of fresh horticultural produce. 
This, in itself, might seem to suggest that processed products are 
generally in less need of additional protection under the existing 
tariff structure tllan are, fresh fruits andjvegetables. Jin the foard s 
view, certain other evidence also points towards the same conclusion. 
Thus, in the case of processed produce, domestic consumption, production 
and imports have all increased at approximately the same rate, so that 
between 1961-65 and 1971-74 Canadian processors maintained an almost 
constant (84 per cent) share of a growing market. On the other hand, 
in the case of fresh produce, although imports have grown at approxi- 
mately the same rate as imports in processed form, domestic consumption 
has fallen, so that Canadian producers have obtained a declining share 
of a shrinking market. (1) 


However, to argue, as a matter of general principle, that 
processed fruits and vegetables have the lesser need for additional 
protection is not, of course, to deny the exceptions to the rule; 
neither is it to advocate that fresh products should enjoy a higher 
absolute level of protection than their processed counterparts. Con- 
sequently, although the Board feels that the existing margin of duty 
between processed and fresh produce should be reduced, in only a 
comparatively small number of instances is the Board recommending a 
rate of duty on processed or semi-processed commodities which would 
be lower than the minimum ad valorem rate recommended with respect to 
the corresponding fresh market products. 


On strictly economic grounds, a somewhat higher rate of 
duty on processed commodities would generally seem warranted on account 
of the reduced protection afforded by freight charges as produce in- 
creases in value - i.e., by conversion from raw to processed. Moreover, 
industrial policy considerations also clearly point in the same direc- 
tion; and the existing Canadian customs tariff, in common with the 


(1) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, Summary and 
Recommendations. 
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tariffs of most other countries, reflects an appreciation of the 
potential for employment growth and income creation afforded by the 
development of manufacturing industry. Accordingly, in making its 
recommendations, the Board has been cognizant of the need to provide 
some protection to the 19,500 jobs and $169 million wage and salary 
bill directly associated ees the fruit and vegetable processing in- 
dustries in Canada in 1975. 1) {It is this concern which has also 
prompted the Board to advocate the general application of lower specific 
rates of duty on fresh produce imported for processing as opposed to 
ordinary table use, as well as the continuation and strengthening of 
the existing Remission of Duty Program with respect to such produce. (2) 


However, contrary to what might possibly have been expected, 
the generally higher costs of Canadian fruit and vegetable processing 
plants in comparison with those in the United States (3) have not 
apparently been reflected in an inferior profit performance on the 
part of domestic processing companies during recent years, but rather 
the reverse. Since profits hinge upon the difference between prices 
and costs, this situation would seem to point to a higher level of 
industry selling prices in Canada than in the United States. Asa 
corollary, it would appear that any net disadvantages experienced by 
domestic processors with respect to costs of production are already, 
on balance, entirely offset by existing import duties and additional 
freight charges incurred in connection with the shipment of foreign 
produce. Thus, in relation to the Canadian fruit and vegetable process- 
ing industry as a whole, the case for increased protection over present 
levels is by no means self-evident, although valid arguments for higher 
tariffs can certainly be made in regard to certain individual processed 
commodities. 


As discussed in an earlier volume of the Board's report on 
Reference No. 152, 65) the degree of protection actually provided by 
the Customs Tariff, both in general terms and with specific reference 
to fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, has declined significantly 
during the past two decades. 6 Expressed in ad valorem terms, the 
average duty on total imports (dutiable and non-dutiable) declined from 
9.4" per ‘cent’ in 1961 to ™5.5)per cent in 1976. Durings*the same period 
the average duty on processed fruits declined from 8.9 per cent to 4.1 
per cent, while that on processed vegetables fell from 15.9 per cent 
to 10.5 per cent. Moreover, import values of processed fruit and 
vegetable products have tended to rise less rapidly in recent years 
than the corresponding domestic costs of production, thus further 
increasing the exposure of Canadian fruit and vegetable processors to 
foreign competition. 


Clearly, part of this broad movement in the direction of 
freer trade has been attributable to the liberalization policies 
pursued under the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. A further element comprises the tariff cuts effected in the 
budgets of 1973 and subsequent years in connection with the federal 
government's attempts to contain the upward movement in consumer prices. 
These cuts have affected a number of tariff items pertaining to fruits 
and vegetables, including 26 7 relating to processed commodities (see 
Appendix E). 


(1) These figures are underestimates, since they pertain only to fruit 
and vegetable processing establishments classified under S.I.C. 103 
(see supra, p. 38). 

(2) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, pp. 135,. 138. 

(3) See supra, pp. 78-79. 

(4) See supra, pp. 57-62. 

(5) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volumerl,¢bartel,spp.el 09-110. 

(6) A review of the changes in the M.F.N. rates of duty for all relevant 
tariff items is presented in Appendix E. 

(7) Excluding the establishment of new items under the General Prefer- 
ential Tariff. 
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Such reductions in the rates of duty have been deliberate. 
The same cannot be said with respect to the loss of protection attri- 
butable to the impact of rising prices on specific (or fixed) duties 
levied on the basis of weight. Specific duties are currently applied 
to a comparatively narrow range of imported commodities. However, 
these include most fruits and vegetables in fresh form and some in 
processed form. Among the latter, proportionately more of the fruits 
than of the vegetables are subject to specific duties - a consideration 
which doubtless largely explains the 44 per cent decline in the average 
rate of duty on dutiable processed fruits between 1961 and 1975, com- 
pared with the small 31 per cent decline in the case of processed 
vegetables, see Table 2. 


In formulating a set of tariff recommendations with respect 
to processed fruit and vegetable products, the Board has sought to 
provide some redress for the unanticipated erosion in protection, 
attributable to inflation. At the same time, the Board has sought to 
refrain as far as possible from the imposition of additional burdens 
on Canadian consumers during this era of rapidly rising prices. 
Accordingly, although the Board is recommending an increase in the 
amount of protection accorded to tariff items currently carrying 
specific rates of duty, it does not feel that a strong case can be 
made for a general increase in tariff rates. Indeed, in the case of 
a number of items presently carrying ad valorem duties, relating more 
especially to processed vegetables than to processed fruits, the Board 
is of the opinion that some downward adjustment in duties is warranted. 


In general, in determining the appropriate rate of duty with 
respect to each individual commodity, the Board has viewed the level 
of protection prevailing in the middle 1960s as constituting an upper 
limit or ceiling, while the minimum ad valorem rate of duty recommended 
by the Board in relation to the fresh counterpart item has been taken 
as the floor. With respect to the upper limit, however, the Board has 
been loath to propose duties in excess Of 175 p.c: ad valorem on 
processed produce and has not recommended a rate in excess of 223 p.c. 
on any commodity. 


An analysis of the estimated impact of the Board's recom- 
mendations with respect to individual commodity sectors, in terms of 
levels and amounts of import duty, will be found subsequently, in 
chapter VII. 


Form ofmMProtection 


As already indicated, s*? not all processed horticultural 
commodities are subject to duty under the existing Canadian customs 
tariff. The Most-Favoured-Nation Schedule permits duty-free entry 
in the case of approximately 15 per cent’ of the pertinent tariff items, 
while the corresponding proportion under the British Preferential 
TALLIforS Joe per, Cente Oretie Suese any items listed under the afore- 
going schedules and the General Tariff ) the bulk of those relating 
to processed vegetables are subject to ad valorem duties, while be- 
tween one-half and three-fifths of the items pertaining to processed 
fruits carry specific rates. 


(Ty USupray, phs-4—5. 
(2) The General Preferential Tariff is discussed infra, p. 99. 
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Apart from the fact that most (although not all) canned 
fruits and vegetables are liable to specific duties, it is difficult 
to perceive the consistent application of any underlying set of 
principles in the formulation of the present structure of rates. Thus, 
while all dutiable frozen fruit items are subject to specific duties, 
all dutiable frozen vegetable items are liable to ad valorem rates. 
It seems logical to the Board that, other than in exceptional circum— 
stances, the same form of duty should apply to all processed horti- 
cultural products. This raises the question of the choice of form. 
The Board has already discussed at some length elsewhere in this 
report (1) the advantages and disadvantages of alternative forms of 
duty, and there would seem little to be gained in the present instance 
by srepetiition.: s:surticed tertosrecalLethat aivetiesceseson 4 Tesi irri es 
and vegetables the Board has opted for a combined system of duties 
(comprising specific rates with ad valorem minima) and that this choice 
has been made primarily on the ground of the better all-round protec- 
tion afforded against extreme movements in import prices in either 
direction. 


The Ganadian Horticultural Council, which argued forcibly 
for the introduction of such a combined system of duties in relation 
to fresh produce, also urged its general application with respect to 
processed commodities. However, volatility in prices is much more 
a characteristic of primary products than of manufactured goods, and 
the prices of processed fruits and vegetables are likely to fluctuate 
Significantly less, both from month to month and from year to year, 
than are the prices of the corresponding fresh products. In this 
connection, attention is drawn to the fact that, on average, only 
about one-third of the overall cost of processed fruits and vegetables 
is attributable to the cost of raw produce. Other costs are not only 
much less susceptible to the vagaries of the weather, but are also, 
in. most cases, significantly largersin, aggresate. p.lm todayy ss cconomic 
climate, institutional considerations are likely to result in such 
costs being particularly resistant to movement in a downward direction. 
Thus, the major drawback to the imposition of a simple system of ad 
valorem duties (as seen by the Board in the case of fresh horticultural 
produce) docs not apparently apply, or applies to a much lesser extent. 


Accordingly, the Board is recommending that, with the ex- 
ception of duties on semi-processed cherries, semi-processed straw- 
berries and apple juice concentrate intended for further processing, 
all tariff rates pertaininy to processed fruits and vegetables should 
be put on a simple ad valorem basis. In general, therefore, the 
Board's position. in this regardis wery) close to thatwof the Ganadian 
Food Processors Association, which has argued for the conversion, 
where necessary, of all pertinent duties to ad valorem rates. 


The semi-processed fruits excluded by the Board appear to 
be highly substitutable for their fresh counterparts in processing 
usage and, like the fresh products, tend to fluctuate markedly in 
price. The Board is, therefore, proposing that semi-processed 
cherries, semi-processed strawberries and apple juice concentrate 
intended for further processing should be incorporated within the 
system of combined duties recommended in relation to fresh fruits and 
vegetables rather than being made subject to straight ad valorem rates 
OLeGuuye 


(1) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume U5 ba Gt DD el ade 
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It will be recalled that as a special measure of additional 
protection against imports at "distress prices" the Board is proposing 
the establishment of an atuomatic system of surtax with respect to a 
select group of commodities regarded as particularly vulnerable to 
price-cutting arising from sudden excesses in supply. All of the 
commodities selected in this connection are fresh, apart from semi- 
processed cherries and strawberries entered in liquid preservative or 
in frozen form. (1) As indicated elsewhere in this report, 2) the 
Board is of the opinion that, with the exception of these latter prod- 
ucts, Surtax action with respect to processed commodities should be 
provided, where necessary, under existing surtax provisions of The 
Customs Tariff ¢ rather than under the automatic surtax mechanism 
proposed by the Board. 


In the Board's view, neither the prevailing surtax provisions 
nor the proposed automatic surtax mechanism would provide a suitable 
vehicle for dealing with the more general problem of "low-cost" 
imports emanating from low-wage economies. In instances where tariff 
protection against such imports proves inadequate (and in the inter- 
ests of consumers there must obviously be limits to the amount of 
duty which can reasonably be imposed), official machinery exists in 
Canada whereby related problems can be reviewed and mitigatory measures, 
where appropriate and necessary, may be instigated. 


LEVEL OF DUTY ON INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES 


Competing and Non-Competing Products 


In assessing appropriate levels of duty in relation to in- 
dividual tariff items, the Board has paid particular attention to the 
characteristics of each of the main processed products entering 
thereunder and to the competitive position of domestic producers. 


With regard to characteristics, one of the most fundamental 
distinctions drawn in the existing Canadian customs tariff is that 
between indigenous and non-indigenous products. In this connection, 
reference is made to section 6 of the Customs Tariff and the related 
Order-in-Council (P.C. 1618, 2nd July, 1936), whereby an article is 
not deemed to be of a class or kind produced in Canada unless 10 per 
cent of the normal Canadian consumption of that article is so produced. 
Traditionally, commodities which have thus been considered as non- 
competing with Canadian production, have generally been admitted into 
the country free of duty or at relatively low tariff rates. 


In the case of items falling under the terms of the present 
Reference, the Board (on the basis of 1976 data) estimates that almost 
three-fifths of the total imports of processed fruits on a value-for- 
duty basis may be categorized as non-competing commodities. Such 
commodities are essentially the products of warmer, more equable 
climates, with concentrated fruit juices and dried fruits accounting 
for almost three-quarters of the same. 


A significantly lower proportion (less than one-third) of 
the value of processed vegetable imports is estimated by the Board 
to fall within the non-indigenous category. This, of course, accords 


(1) LG idee Thee OU 
(20uILGLd puso 
(3) Sections 18 @). to 8. (4). 
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with the much greater tolerance of vegetables than of fruits to 
Canadian growing conditions. Of the non-indigenous vegetable products, 
the bulk comprise canned items and miscellaneous food preparations. 


In general, the Board feels that in the interests of 
Canadian consumers, non-indigenous fruit and vegetable products should 
continue to enter Canada on a duty-free basis or at nominal rates, 
even though such products may be substitutable, to a greater or lesser 
extent, for domestic products. Thus, the Board does not propose to 
make any change in existing tariff provisions permitting the duty-free 
entry of canned pineapples under the B.P. and M.F.N. rates, even 
though such products obviously compete for consumer attention with 
domestically produced (and imported) canned peaches, pears and other 
fruits. Similarly, the Board proposes to leave largely undisturbed 
the tariff provisions permitting the entry at zero or very low rates 
of duty of semitropical fruit juices, even though domestically 
produced apple juice, for example, may be regarded as an acceptable 
alternative product by Canadian consumers. 


Semi-Processed Products 


However, the situation may be complicated somewhat, as in 
the case of fruit juices, by the development in Canada of a process-— 
ing sector using non-indigenous materials in raw or semi-processed 
form (e.g., citrus concentrates). The domestic processors utilizing 
such imported materials will obviously prefer to obtain them free of 
duty, while favouring a degree of protection against competing prod- 
ucts in finished form (e.g., single-strength orange and grapefruit 
juices). The Board has some sympathy with this general position and 
it has, therefore, decided to recommend the imposition, or retention 
in appropriate cases, of moderate rates of duty on finished goods 
made from non-indigenous produce, while allowing free entry to the 
semi-processed ingredients. 


However, in no instance has the Board thereby sought to 
assist Canadian processors where this would significantly prejudice 
the interests of domestic growers. Thus, in those instances where 
imported semi-processed commodities appear to compete directly and 
substantially with domestic fresh market products, the Board has 
struck a rate of duty high enough to provide a reasonable degree of 
protection to Canadian primary producers. 


Such treatment has been suggested particularly in the case 
of highly perishable commodities, where rapid semi-processing for the 
sake of preservation may be the only practical alternative to immediate 
sale in the fresh market. The products in question include straw- 
berries and cherries preserved in liquid or in frozen form (for 
subsequent use mainly in the manufacture of jams, pie fillers and other 
recipe products), apple juice concentrate (for reconstitution), 
tomato paste (a major input into soups, ketchups and flavourings), 
and quick frozen peas and beans shipped in bulk (for incorporation 
into miscellaneous food products or repackaging into smaller retail 
parcels). However, the Board recognizes that the ready availability 
of semi-processed commodities, more especially in the Canadian off- 
season for horticultural production, can serve to reduce the highly 
seasonal element in fruit and vegetable processing activity, and 
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thus enable domestic processors to lower their operating costs by 
permitting a more efficient absorption of factory overhead expenses, 
a more stable and better-trained labour force, and a reduction in 
inventory carrying charges. Accordingly, in those instances where 
semi-processed commodities appear to serve a different market from 
that supplied by fresh produce for processing, and also in those 
instances where semi-processed imports, although serving the same 
market, are small in relation to domestic primary production, the 
Board has sought to give a measure of encouragement to secondary 
manufacturing by recommending duty-free entry or a nominal rate of 
duty. 


Preferential Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


Under the present structure of rates, the level of duty 
imposed upon individual commodities depends, of course, not only upon 
the physical characteristics of the imported goods but also upon their 
geographical sources of origin. Traditionally, preferential rates 
have been applied to imports from countries with which Canada has 
enjoyed a special trading relationship. lissentially, these have been 
imports from Commonwealth countries admitted under the provisions of 
fhe British Preferential” Tariff. 


So far as processed fruits and vegetables coming ey the 
scope of this Reference are concerned, it has already been noted 1) 
that the British Preferential Tariff permits free entry in respect 

of approximately one-third of the pertinent tariff items, with maximum 
ad valorem rates of 15 p.c. in the case of vegetables and 173 p.c. 

in the case of fruits.(2) All non-alcoholic fruit juices are 

admitted on a duty-free basis or at very nominal rates of duty. Of 
course, some of the B.P. rates do not differ from the corresponding 
M.F.N. rates, but approximately two-thirds of those pertaining to 
processed vegetables are lower. On the other hand, only one-third of 
the tariff items dealing with processed fruits carry a lower rate in 
the British Preferential Tariff than in the Most-Favoured-Nation 
counterpart. However, in this regard the British Preferential Tariff 
provisions have, in practice, been largely nullified by special bi- 
lateral agreements with Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and the 
West Indies, (3) permitting the importation into Canada of various 
specified fruits and juices on a duty-free basis or at lower rates of 
duty than those obtained under the normal British Preferential Tariff. 


Both the Canadian Food Processors Association and The 
Canadian Horticultural Council have expressed misgivings about the 
continued application of the British Preferential Tariff now that 
Britain has joined the European Economic Community. On the one hand, 
there is concern over the consequent loss of preference by Canadian 
goods in British markets; on the other, there is anxiety lest European 
goods are enabled to make their way into Canada under the guise of 
British products at existing B.P. rates of duty. The two organizations 
have, therefore, urged that M.F.N. rates should be applied to all 
processed fruits and vegetables imported from the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. They have further proposed that the aforementioned bilateral 
trade agreements with Commonwealth countries should be renegotiated in 
order that the associated margins of tariff preference may be 
completely eliminated or markedly reduced. 


(1) Supra, p. 91. 

(2) It may, however, be recalled that most of the processed fruit 
items are presently subject to specific duties (see supra, p. 91). 

(3) A chronology of the rates applicable to certain canned fruits 
under these agreements will be found in Appendix G. 
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It appears to the Board that the concerns expressed in re- 
gard to these matters are not strongly buttressed by the available 
data. In the first place, as revealed in Table 3b, imports of 
processed fruit and vegetable products from the United Kingdom account 
for only a very small proportion of the value of all such imports into 
Canada (a mere 2.3 per cent in 1976), while corresponding imports from 
other member countries of the European Economic Community are also 
relatively small (accounting for a further 4.0 per cent). With respect 
to total pertinent imports under the British Preferential Tariff, these 
supplied less than 12 per cent of imports from all sources in 19/76. 


Moreover, it is clear that in recent years the geographical 
pattern of Canadian imports has been changing as new sources of supply 
have been developed. Whereas, in 1961, British Commonwealth countries 
and the United States together accounted for 84.5 per cent, by value, 
of Canadian imports of processed fruits and vegetables, in 1976 the 
corresponding proportion was 70.8 per cent. During the intervening 
years stronger trading links were being established with countries in 
Asia, Latin America and Europe outside the Common Market. Thus, 
whereas in 1961 these geographical regions supplied only 7.3 per cent 
of Canadian imports of processed fruit and vegetable products, in 1976 
they supplied 23.4 per cent. Evidently, in a period characterized by 
inflationary pressures in the more highly industrialized countries, 
the advantages in labour costs possessed by these poorer regions have 
served to whittle away the competitive advantages hitherto possessed 
by traditional sources of supply on account of geographical nearness 
or preferential tariff treatment. 


With respect to the latter, it is evident from Tables 3a and 
3b that preferential tariff arrangements have not stimulated any 
major penetration of the Canadian market by imports of processed vege- 
tables from other parts of the Commonwealth. It is clear, however, 
that imports admitted under the provisions of the special bilateral 
trade agreements have contributed significantly to the erosion of the 
Canadian ‘processors ‘market’ for «certain “Canned frutta. (nr parcreutar, 
the relatively wide margin of preference accorded to Australian goods 
has enabled this country to supply approximately one-Seventh of total 
Canadian imports of canned fruit products in recent years. In the 


case of canned pears, the pertinent proportion in 1976 was close to 
three-quarters. 


The bilateral trade agreements with Australia and other 
Commonwealth countries have been beneficial to Canadian consumers and 
to Canadian exporters enjoying reciprocal trading privileges. Moreover, 
there is a possibility that if such agreements, governing particularly 
the importation of canned fruits, were to be nullified, the initial 
result would be greater imports from the United States rather than 
increased domestic production; this could follow from the highly 
inelastic nature of tender fruit production, a maturative period of 
seven years being required for most of the major tree fruits. However, 
for a number of reasons the Board has decided to recommend that the 
pertinent provisions of these agreements should be renegotiated with 
a view to reducing or eliminating existing margins of tariff preference 
in respect of processed fruits. These reasons include: first the 
importance of a viable domestic fruit processing industry to the 
overall economic well being of Canadian fruit growers; secondly, the 
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difficult economic circumstances which presently characterize the 
processing of tender fruits in Canada; thirdly, current Canadian efforts 
to revitalize this sagging industrial sector; fourthly, the significant 
changes in trading relationships which have occurred since the original 
Signing of the bilateral trade agreements during the inter-war period; 
and finally, the assumed weakening of the domestic price structure 
consequent upon the availability of imports at preferred rates of duty. 


On the broader subject of the B.P. Tariff, in general, the 
Board has already advanced the view 1) that this is too large a 
question to be treated as a side issue in the context of the present 
Reference. The B.P. Schedule has, therefore, not been disturbed by 
the Board except insofar as it has appeared that additional protection 
against imports from other Commonwealth countries is warranted. 


The Board's proposals in relation to the General Tariff 
have been generally coincidental upon its recommendations with respect 
to the two other principal schedules. llowever, in no instance has the 
Board been willing to recommend a General rate in excess of 35 p.c. 


One consequence of this limitation is that since the rates 
of duty on imports falling under the provisions of the West Indies 
Trade Agreement cannot be higher than 50 per cent of the corresponding 
rates obtaining under the General Tariff, a margin of preference in 
favour of West Indian products vis-a-vis those entering under the 
normal B.P. Schedule would thereby be created in respect of six of the 
recommended tariff items. (2 On the other hand, a like margin gt 
preference currently applying in the case of five tariff tener? 
would be eliminated. However, insofar as total imports from the West 
Indies under all the aforementioned tariff items have been negligible 
in recent years, it seems highly probable that the material consequences 
of these various changes would be minimal. It should, perhaps, be 
added that none of the products in question is presently scheduled 
under the General Preferential Tariff, whose provisions encompass all 
countries and other territories subscribing with Canada to the West 
Indies Trade Agreement. 


There remains the matter of the General Preferential Tariff, 
whereby favourable tariff treatment is accorded to imports from the 
less prosperous developing countries of the world. As a result of the 
July 1974 budget and the more recent April 1977 budget, a number of 
items have been established under the G.P. Tariff with respect to 
juices and various other processed products of tropical fruits (see 
Appendix I). These concessions have been made as a result of the 
on-going GATT negotiations, and to the extent that the new tariff 
items have been extracted from main items referred to the Board under 
Reference No. 152, prior consultations were held with the Board with 
regard to Canada's. position. 


The Board's approach with respect to the tariff treatment 
of items now falling under the G.P.T. Schedule has been to refrain 
from recommending any changes to currently established import duties. 
Neither has the Board purposely sought to maintain - or indeed, to 
change - any margins of preference presently obtaining with respect to 
such duties. However, acceptance of certain of the Board's recommenda- 
tions pertaining to M.F.N. and B.P. rates of duty would have the effect 


(1) Tariff Board Report, Reference 152, Volume 1, Part I, p. 127 

(2) These pertain respectively to frozen Brussels sprouts, frozen 
strawberries, n.o.p., canned apricots, canned peaches, canned 
pears and canned mixtures of peaches, pears or apricots. 

(3) Tariff items 9030-1 (potatoes, pre-cooked, without admixture), 
9032-1 (potatoes, pre-cooked, with admixture), 10702-1 (frozen 


cherrics), 10703-1 (frozen peaches) and 15305-1 (grape juice). 
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of eliminating G.P.T. preferential margins now in force, thereby 
rendering the G.P.T. rates, in these instances, redundant; in such 
instances, deletions have been recommended. 


Comparative Competitive Positron 


Within the general limitations imposed by preferential 
tariff arrangements and other policy considerations, the Board has 
sought to determine appropriate levels of duty in relation to individual 
commodities by reference to a range of statistical indicators bearing 
upon the comparative competitive position and viability of the Canadian 
processing industry. 


As in the case of the counterpart enquiry relating to fresh 
horticultural produce, the Board has regarded the issue of comparative 
costs vis-a-vis foreign competitors as a central topic for investiga- 
tion. In this connection, the Board's conclusions with reference to 
processed products are somewhat more soundly based upon empirical 
evidence than are those pertaining to fresh commodities. Thus, not 
only has it proved possible to obtain some reasonably comparable figures 
with respect to costs of production and prices in Canada and the United 
States, but some firm data have also been available with reference to 
the profitability of processing operations. The Board has also been 
able to examine certain data pertaining to processing costs in several 
other countries, although these data were generally limited and 
piecemeal in character. 


On the subject of comparative costs, the Canadian Food 
Processors Association has contended that many of the ingredients and 
materials (including cans, cartons and labels) used in the production 
of processed fruits and vegetables, are dearer in Canada than in the 
United States, and secondly, that the rates of duty pertaining to per- 
tinent processed items under the existing Canadian tariff schedule are 
in some instances substantially less than the rates applicable to 
certain of the individual components. In this regard, a particular 
point is made with respect to tin plate cans which, when empty, are 
dutiable under tariff item 43215-1 at 174 p.c. M.F.N., whereas the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty presently levied on canned 
fruits (including, of course, the can) is substantially below this 
level. The burden of the argument, therefore, is that, in general, 
the duty oncanned ‘fruits’should not™be less than l/o)p.c..and sein 
fact, the Association has proposed that a rate of 20 p.c. should be 
imposed on all such goods which directly compete with Canadian 
products. 


The Board is unable to accept the reasoning behind this con- 
clusion. In, the? first) place, whilesa duty of )7e)p.c., may ac eone: tine 
have fairly reflected the higher cost of producing tin cans in Canada 
compared with the United States, data assembled by the Board indicate 
approximately equivalent costs in this regard at the present time. 
Secondly, it appears that, on average, the cost of tin cans constitutes 
less than one-fifth of the total cost of producing canned fruit prod- 
ucts;.so that even if a cost, differential oful/oep.cs in tespect of 
this component is assumed, this would amount to only 3-4 per cent of 
the total dutiable value of the finished goods. Even in the case of 
the cheaper vegetables, such as snap beans, the cost of cans does not 


(1) Packaging materials other than tin cans are, however, somewhat 
cheaper in the United States (see supra, pp.’ /2-74). 
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normally exceed one-third of aggregate production costs, amounting, on 
the basis of the above assumption, to less than 6 per cent of total 
dutiable value. However, although the Board has not been able to 
Subscribe to the particular argument put forward in this connection 
its recommendations, arrived at by other lines of reasoning, would, 

in fact, allow ad valorem rates of duty on canned products ranging, in 
tiepease Ol uma Or treestruits, petweens!/s and.20 p.c..M.i.«Ne;.. and 
reaching an exceptional 225 p-ec. in the instance of canned asparagus. 


In assessing the comparative cost position of fruit and 
vegetable processors at the individual commodity level, the Board has 
taken into account its recommendations with respect to rates of duty 
in relation to fresh produce inputs and has made appropriate allowance 
Lom the Trew factor. (With rererence ‘to. the ‘Latter, it is clear 
that while, in view of the higher value of processed produce, freight 
charges normally constitute a markedly lower proportion of landed costs 
than in the case of fresh produce, the costs of freight in many cases 
still provide Canadian processors with a substantial measure of 
protection, -particularly in nearby markets. Of course, for processors 
marketing across Canada, transportation may become a negative element 
LnMprocectiion ¢ 


A further factor affecting the competitive position of 
Canadian processors to which reference should be made is the rate of 
foreign’ exchange. Since 1970 the value of the Canadian dollar has 
rangedabetween Sbs04 and $0..89)U:S. 9 jMuclivof this +17 per cent differ-— 
ence in value is associated with the depreciation which has occurred 
subsequent to November 1976. Since the competitive position of 
Canadian producers has thereby been strengthened, it might conceivably 
be argued that the Board should take this consideration into account 
and recommend rates of duty 10 per cent or so lower than if a situation 
Ofsdollar parity with, thes United States prevailed. _ Conversely, it 
might have been argued in mid-1976, for example, that the premium then 
attaching to the Canadian dollar warranted an increase of several 
POiNGSein Larue protect ton. 


The essentially transient nature of foreign exchange re- 
lationships, as illustrated above, seems to the Board sufficient reason 
aeainet Malone titi? ivac \lstmentspor this kind. «Clearly the woard’ s 
recommendations, which are perforce concerned with longer-term 
underlying situations, should not hinge upon the particular week, 
month or year in which they happen to be made. KEqually clearly, to 
adopt such an approach would lead to anomalous situations in the 
Canadian tariff structure, unless all items were constantly reviewed 
and the rates of duty adjusted in accordance with fluctuations in the 
rate of foreign exchange. 


However, insofar as changes in the value of the Canadian 
dollar in international markets occur in response to overall movements 
in Canadian costs and prices vis-a-vis those elsewhere, the rate of 
foreign cxchange, in effect, functions as an automatic self-adjusting 
mechanism, whereby costs and prices may be brought back into line, 
thereby eliminating the need for compensating tariff adjustments in 
respect of this factor. 


For these reasons, and in the absence of definitive prognosti- 
cation with respect to the longer-term value of the Canadian dollar, 
the Board, in its calculations of comparative costs, has assumed a parity 
relationship with the United States dollar. 
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As in the study of fresh produce, the Board has also reviewed 
a number of other statistical indicators which serve to throw light 
upon the comparative competitive position of domestic producers. In 
this connection, the Board has looked closely at measures setting out 
the relationships between aggregate domestic production, home consumption 
and external trade. In particular, the Board has sought to ascertain 
the trend in the domestic production of individual commodities and the 
extent to which the Canadian market is currently supplied by imports. 
In general, the Board has not seen fit to recommend increases in the 
rates of duty except where the traditional markets of Canadian 
processors have been significantly undermined by supplies of foreign 
produce. On the other hand, marked reductions in duty have not 
generally been recommended (other than for certain semi-processed com- 
modities) except where Canadian processors have established a dominant 
position in a large or rapidly growing market sector. 


Of course, for obvious geographical reasons, not all parts 
of the domestic market are equally vulnerable to import penetration by 
produce from the United States. In general, such exposure. to foreign 
competition tends to be most marked in the case of areas located close 
to the U.S. border yet distant from Canadian sources of supply, and 
with particular reference to low value or bulky products, which are 
relatively expensive to transport. In extreme situations of this kind, 
excessively high costs of distribution may well serve to preclude 
Canadian produce from certain parts of the home market in spite of low 
production costs and in spite of import duties set at normally acceptable 
levels. 


Such situations have prompted proposals to the Board for 
higher rates of duty in relation to certain processed fruits and vege- 
tables on the ground that domestic processors would thereby be enabled 
to widen the markets for their produce within Canada in competition 
with United States suppliers. In such applications of the customs 
tariff, import duties would be increased in order to make the Toronto 
processor, for example, more competitive in the Vancouver market, and 
VICE Veled. 


Theoretically, of course, iC is, possiple forsducies to pe 
established at such prohibitively high levels as to provide domestic 
manufacturers with effective protection throughout the home market. 
However, with a few minor exceptions, the Board has found an extreme 
approach along these lines unacceptable in that, in order to promote 
the sale of only a small share of domestic output (i.e., that 
potentially marketable in distant regions) exceptionally high rates 
of duty would be required, entailing disproportionately high costs to 
Canadian consumers in general. 


MATTERS OF DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION 
Number and Structure of Tariff Items 
As indicated elsewhere in this chapter, the Board is 
proposing certain changes with respect to the number and structure of 


tariff items. The Board's recommendations would amalgamate certain 
items and sub-divide others. Thus, with respect to each of the main 
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product categories (canned vegetables, frozen fruits, etc.) the Board 
iis proposing that the number of separate tariff items should be reduced 
as far as possible by regrouping into a single n.o.p. item all similarly- 
rated commodities and indentifying individually only those commodities 
where the recommended duty represents a departure from the group norm 
or where this is required for clarity of nomenclature. Whenever 
possible, the Board has also favoured reducing the number of process- 
ing categories under which the same basic product is entered. Thus, 
there are prceenry six tariff items pertaining to processed 

potatoes; ( ) the Board is recommending that these products should be 
treated under two heads - viz: processed potatoes, frozen and n.o.p., 
respectively. 


The existing n.o.p. items comprise another area which the 
Board feels to be capable of redefinition. There are presently 13 
such items pertaining to processed fruits and vegetables falling within 
the scope of the present Reference. (2) Some of these items embrace a 
number of products whose raw material inputs can be - and, indeed, are - 
grown in Canada, as well as other commodities of a non-indigenous 
character. The Board is proposing that, where appropriate, the goods 
included in each of these tariff items should be broken down into 
(at least) two groups - viz: products of a class or kind grown or 
produced in Canada, which will normally be dutiable, and non-indigenous 
commodities, normally recommended for duty-free entry. 


Weight for Duty 


In the case of 16 canned items under the existing tariff it 
is specified that "the weight of the container" should "be included in 
the weight for duty." It will be apparent that so far as the amount 
of duty payable is concerned, this proviso is only significant when 
the goods are, or may be, subject to a specific duty based on weight. 
Thus, given acceptance of the Board's recommendations whereby canned 
goods would become liable to ad valorem rates of duty, the aforementioned 
Stipulation would cease to apply to such products. 


It will be recalled, however, that the Board is also recom- 
mending the creation of a number of new tariff items pertaining to semi- 
processed fruits, which would be subject to specific rates of duty with 
ad valorem minima. Since it is impractical to ship horticultural 
produce in any quantity without some kind of package or container, the 
"weight for duty'' proviso might seem applicable to these items. How- 
evensebysopting for the.useso: a ‘net weight. vor drained wetont” 
concept, the Board would obviate the necessity for such a proviso. 


Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 


The Board has not attempted to recast the pertinent sections 
of the Customs Tariff in terms of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. 
Such reclassification and redefinition, if deemed desirable at some 
future date, would not appear to present insurmountable problems, 
although there would inevitably be certain vague or doubtful areas, 
particularly with respect to the coverage of the existing n.o.p. items. 


(1) Tariff items: 3905-1 (potato starch and potato flour); 8320-1 
(potatoes, dried, desiccated or dehydrated); 8906-1 (vegetables, 
canned, n.o.p.); 9004-1 (vegetables, frozen, n.o.p.); 9030-1 
(potatoes, pre-cooked, without admixture); 9032-1 (potatoes, 
pre-cooked, with admixture). 

(2) Tariff items: 8906-1; 9004-1; 9010-1; 9015-1; 9020-1; 9025-1; 
9100-1; 9910-1; 10500-1; 10525-1 (and subgroups); 10608-1; 
10704-1; and 15208-1. 
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CHAPTER VI: COMMODITY SUMMARIES 


CANNED VEGETABLES ‘? 


Introduction 


Canned vegetables at present enter almost exclusively under 
tariff items 8505-1 and 8901-1 to 8906-1 inclusive. The major canned 
vegetables covered by these tariff items are canned mushrooms, asparagus, 
baked beans, snap beans, corn, peas, tomatoes and tomato paste. Numerous 
other, relatively minor canned vegetables under this heading, such as 
witloof, beets, spinach, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, artichokes, potatoes, 
Sweet potatoes and yams enter under these items as well, specifically 
S906-Lsthe 1..0ep. tarare Ltems ss Dueeto theslaree number of*products in- 
volved, the Board confined its analysis to major products only. Its 
tariff recommendations, based on this analysis, are, however, made with 
respect to all relevant commodity imports. 


Vegetable canning is an important aspect of domestic fruit and 
vegetable processing. In terms of value of factory shipments, in 1975 
vegetable canning accounted for 15 per cent of total sales by Canadian 
fruit and vegetable processors. From the viewpoint of the Canadian 
grower, canning takes on even greater importance. Canners account for 
80 per cent of all the corn processed domestically, 95 per cent of snap 
beans, 85 per cent of asparagus, and 60 per cent of green peas. 


Market Considerations 


Vegetable canning as a whole is very much concentrated in 
central Canada, although significant proportions also take place in 
other regions. The regional distribution of vegetable canning, com- 
paring 1965 with 1974, has remained essentially the same, the most note- 
worthy change being the expansion in the Maritimes, and the decline in 
Quebec, as shown in Table l. 


Table 1: Canned Vegetables: Regional Distribution of Production, 
1965 and 1974 


1965 1974 

million, 1b. is MLLbionelp. i 

Maritimes Leys Qwit 1555 6.5 
Quebec O54 SC. iTS 9) 27.9 
Ontario are Oss 860 se. 56c2 
PYraities SOO Seal Z6.60 Ae2 
Beate Sie eee 5.6 sSe0 See 
LoOvaw 636.0 100.0 640.3 100.0 


Source: “Statistics Canada: 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 107 to 141 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
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Canned whole tomato production is located almost exclusively 
in Ontario, largely in the south-western part of that province. Over 
90 per cent of canned corn is packed in central Canada, two-thirds in 
Ontario and one-third in Quebec, with western Canada accounting for the 
remainder. Quebec processors produce over 70 per cent of the total 
pack of snap beans. Canned baked beans, like snap beans, are packed in 
every region of the country, with Ontario accounting for two-thirds of 
the total. Canned carrots are packed in the Maritimes and also in the 
Prairies, but Quebec and Ontario make up nearly 85 per cent of total 
Canadian production. Ontario produces close to half of all canned peas, 
Quebec about a third, with the remaining 16 per cent divided among the 
three other regions. British Columbia produces over half of the 
Canadian pack of canned asparagus. 


The following table presents the regional breakdown of the 
number of establishments producing the major canned vegetables. The 
prominence of Ontario and Quebec is again illustrated. Moreover, it 
can be seen that for each of these major canned products, production 
is distributed over a large number of establishments, in the case of 
whole tomatoes as many as 53. 


Table 2: Canned Vegetables: Number of Plants by Region, 
Selected Commodities, 1974 


Maritimes “Que. “Ont. Man. Alta. Lyra be Canada 


Asparagus ~ 2 5 = = 4 tele 
Beans, sees. 4 26 8 2 4 4 46 
Beans, baked 2 5 9 i 3 4 Ze 
Carrats wo, 9 7 1 2 ~ 21 
Corn - it 8 i) 2 2 24 
Mushrooms - - 6 - A if 
Peas 3 LS EO i a 2 53 
Tomatoes - 7 45 - - ul 53 
(a) Includes green and wax beans. 

Source: Survey by Tariff Board and Agriculture Canada. 


As illustrated in Chart I, corn, baked beans, peas, snap beans, 
and tomatoes are the most important canned vegetables in volume terms. 
These five vegetables account for nearly 80 per cent of total canned 
vegetable production. Canned mushrooms, beets, asparagus and mixed 
vegetables make up most of the remainder. Based on annual averages for 
the period 1971-75, it is evident that with the exception of canned 
whole tomatoes, canned mushrooms and canned carrots the level of import 
penetration is relatively small, usually below 5 per cent, and that 
domestic processors, and growers, supply the bulk of the domestic 
market for these products, Table 3 . Import competition is, however, 
substantial for canned whole tomatoes, canned mushrooms and carrots, 
comprising 42, 58, and 40 per cent of domestic consumption respectively. 
Exports are of some overall significance only for canned corn, snap 
beans and asparagus; Canadian processors, thus, appear to be almost 
entirely domestic-market oriented. 
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Domestic production of canned vegetables, including mush- 
rooms, expanded moderately between 1961-65 and 1971-75, from an annual 
average of 582 million pounds to 635 million pounds, see Table 3. At 
the same time, however, imports increased greatly. While imports com- 
prised some 5 per cent of domestic consumption in 1961-65, the corres- 
ponding proportion in 1971-75 was about 1/7 per cent. Increasing import 


Shai 
ae. Canned Vegetables: 
Ib. Production’ Imports, & 
Ex DORUS min 7 la/ 
140 


<-ImMports 
Total 


Consumption 


100 


60 


20 


Y] GILLA 
Ws YY Ex DOnts 
Tomatoes Corn Peas Mush- 
Beans, others? Beanse aan. A spar - 
Baked Snap agus 


(a) Shipments. 

(b) Includes Beets, Mixed Vegetables, Carrots, Mixed 
Carrots & Peas & Other. 

Source. Tabless 


levels and import penetration have been very much evident in the case 
of canned whole tomatoes, canned mushrooms and canned carrots. Greater 
inroads by foreign processors into the domestic market also occurred 
with respect to other canned vegetables, particularly during 1975 and 
1976, but in these instances the share of the domestic market supplied 
from abroad) remained relatively small. A major factor,in the greatly 
increased level of foreign competition for canned tomatoes and canned 
mushrooms was imports from low-cost producers such as Taiwan. The 
higher devel of imports of canned carrots is to a large extent’ex- 
plained by increased shipments of canned baby carrots from the United 
Kingdom and other European suppliers. Exports of canned vegetables, 
with the main exception of canned corn, have generally declined since 
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Canadian vegetable canners, for most of their products, have 
thus in varying degrees experienced some loss of markets to foreign 
processors. This resulted in a decline in output only for canned 
whole tomatoes, although the growth in domestic production was also 
severely curtailed for canned mushrooms and canned whole carrots; 
during the period under study there was no record of domestic produc- 
tion of canned baby carrots. For all other individual canned vegetables, 
where foreign trade is relatively small, production has risen in line 
with the growth of the domestic market; in the case of canned green 
peas, because domestic consumption declined, this has meant a reduction 
LPeOULDUE. 


Imports of tomato paste have also risen greatly during the 
period under review, from an annual average of 24.5 million pounds 
during 1961-65 to 49.1 million pounds in 1971-75. At present there is 
no domestic production of tomato paste for sale as such. (1) The im- 
ported paste is used in the manufacture of tomato ketchup, competing 
with ketchup made from Canadian grown tomatoes, and of tomato soup, 
also competing with the product using domestic fresh tomatoes. Imported 
paste is also used for repackaging for the institutional and home paste 
market. Imported tomato paste is thus a substitute for domestically 
grown tomatoes in all tomato products, except tomato juice, which, by 
federal regulations, must be made from fresh tomatoes. Average imports 
during 1971-75 of tomato paste had a fresh equivalent weight of approxi- 
mately 300 million pounds or about 35 per cent of total Canadian tomato 
production. Including whole canned tomatoes, imports of processed 
tomato products, in fresh equivalent weight, were equal to over 50 per 
cent of the domestic output of the fresh product, more than double the 
level prevailing during 1961-65. The main sources of tomato paste 
iMpOorgseare wontucal.. Uni tedwmotates, —Spainweltaly » andaGueece. 


Eroduction. Costs 


For the main canned vegetable products packed in Canada, in- 
cluding mushrooms, Table 4 presents average production costs for 1974 
as compiled from the Board's industry survey. 


As shown, metal cans and the raw product are the two principal 
cost elements, usually accounting together for some 55 to 70 per cent 
Of factory cost. The raw product component is notably variable, however, 
being exceptionally fie as 7a per .ceme jo factory cost Mor «such com 
modities as canned asparagus and canned mushrooms which utilize a high- 
priced raw material. Other cost components in order of importance, 
are normally, factory overhead and labour. Labour costs, also, vary 
considerably as a result of differing trimming and other preparation 
requirements. Such costs are particularly significant, for instance, 
in canning asparagus where special trimming/handling is entailed, and 
for whole pack tomatoes which must be peeled. 


Incorporating the various United States-Canada differentials 
outlined in Chapter IV, it is estimated that Canadian production costs 
are 10 to 15 per cent greater than those in the competing U.S. industry 
for canned corn, whole tomatoes, peas, and snap beans. In the case of 
canned baked beans, a major product, this cost differential is somewhat 
lessiwhile forecanned asparagus it is aboute30° to 35 per cent. The 
variance in this Canada-United States cost differential, by individual 
product, principally results from differences in raw product costs. 


(1) A large volume of paste is made by one processor for its own use. 
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As based on reported processor acquirement prices, raw product costs 
are higher in Canada for corn, tomatoes, and, particularly, asparagus, 
but are about equal, or may be lower, for green peas, snap beans, and 
dry beans. (1) 


For three major processed products discussed in this section, 
canned whole pack tomatoes, canned mushrooms, and tomato paste, domestic 
processors experience their main import competition, not from the U.S. 
industry, but from low-cost producers in such countries as Taiwan, 
south korea, Portugal, and Spain. While cost data concerning production 
in these countries were difficult to obtain, the Board nonetheless 
received considerable information of pertinence through invoice documents 
and from trade statistics. For canned mushrooms and canned tomatoes 
originating in Taiwan and for tomato paste supplied from Portugal, it 
was apparent that production costs, compared to those in Canada, were 
much less, primarily by reason of climate and the much lower labour 
costs in both growing and processing. Taiwan-packed mushrooms, as 
example, are estimated to be produced at probably some 60-65 per cent 
of domestic costs. As expected, transportation costs in these instances 
reduce the laid-down difference greatly, in the case of Taiwan, by as 
much as 30 percentage points. Freight charges, as indicated in Chapter 
IV, also frequently are of considerable consequence with respect to 
imports from the United States. 


Tapen. (onsiderations 


The present tariff items dealing with canned vegetables, 
with the present M.F.N. rates of duty and the rates proposed by The 
Canadian Horticultural Council and the Canadian TFood Processors 
Association, are given in Table 5. Five of the items have a specific 
duty. The part of the preamble preceding tariff item 8901-1 that 
specifies that the weight of the container shall be included in the 
weight for duty has relevance only for the items with a specific duty. 
AI ot the tariti“ tems “are®bound® under "GAT?- 


(1) Appendix Table 103. 
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Table 5: Canned Vegetables: Present and Proposed Rates of Duty ‘? 
Present 
Tarice Rates 
Items Description (MoE AN.) Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 
CHC CFPA 
8505-1 Munnenemena, NE Mielec 20 piece 22550. 07 
Vegetables, prepared, in air- 

tight cans or other air- 

tight containers, the weight 

of the containers to be in- 

cluded in the weight for 

duty: 
8901-1 Asparagus 225 pyeaoee: 5 ¢tss/ib. 224zonc. 

re LO Ei. Ci. 

8902-1 Beaned? ier ibe 2 Se ee: 10 Bice 
8903-1 Corn Js etsie/ Ube a2 rere ha 10 pacers 
8904-1 Peas 1s ctsin/el bee ee gtec/tbacs 10 oo ) 
8905-1 Tomatoes 2aCtS. jlis. 3 cts./1b. °° US ep ..ce ( 
8905-2 Tomato paste Teuctse/ bb. oeCrS ey ibe & 13 cts./l1b. 
8906-1 N.o.p. (2) 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 15 p.c. 
(a) Infra Appendix D. 
(b) "Mushrooms, preserved, n.o.p." 
(c) Temporarily reduced to 175 p-.c. amtil’ June 30; 1978. 
(d) Includes canned baked beans, snap beans, lima beans, kidney beans. 
(6) But not’ less than TO" p.c: 
(£) "Revised? to als "pi. 
(fe) But mote less *than=Z209 p+ es 
(h) For tomato paste for manufacture, free entry is proposed. 
(i) Includes canned carrots, canned peas and carrots, canned mixed vege- 


tables, canned beets, canned baby carrots, and other minor canned 
vegetables. 


sOurce:.° The Customs Tartit and brieis’ to thes lori fevourd: 


With respect to the canned vegetables subject to a specific duty, 


the ad valorem equivalent level of protection, as a result of higher product 
prices, has declined considerably for canned whole tomatoes, tomato paste and 
baked beans, see Table 6. Some erosion in the level of protection for 

canned corn and canned peas has also occurred. 


dig ho: 


Table 6: Canned Vegetables: Ad Valorem Equivalent Rates of 
Specific Duties, 1966 and 1975 


1966 1975 
i i 


(a) 


Baked beans D3 
Snap beans (a) 6.0 
Corn 84 
Peas oa 
Tomatoes L928 
Tomato paste oes 


(a) Tariff item.8902-1; 
Cb) Fors L967. 


SOurcessaLaritr, board. 


The Board's recommendations for fresh TAO could in 
some instances, if implemented, affect the cost of raw product to 
Canadian processors. The level of protection, and therefore probably 
the cost to the processor, would be higher for fresh asparagus and 
baby carrots, would remain the same for mushrooms, and would be lower 
for tomatoes, peas, snap beans, and carrots. Given the relative 
importance of raw product costs in the total factory cost of canning 
these vegetables it is unlikely that the Board's recommendations for 
fresh vegetables would require a compensating adjustment in the level 
of protection for the processed product, up or down, as the case may 
be, not exceeding two percentage points. Such adjustments are 
incorporated in the Board's recommendations. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Board found that there was little import competition in 
the case of canned peas, canned snap beans and canned baked beans. It 
is noted, however, that specific duties apply to these products and 
that the tariff protection conferred to them has somewhat declined in 
recent years given rising prices. Bearing in mind the rough similarity 
in cost disadvantage encountered by Canadian processors of these 
canned vegetables as against their U.S. competitors, the Board recom- 
Hends a levels of protects onsunder wthebM Eanes Tari ft of -LO pic. for all 
three. In view of an absence of significant imports from such countries, 
the B.P. rate is recommended at Free. The Gen. rate would be 25 p.c. 
for peas and snap beans and 30 p.c. for baked beans. The Board recom- 
mends that canned peas and canned snap beans, both major canned prod- 
ucts, be included under the indicated general preamble in the n.o.p. 
item covering products made from vegetables "of a class or kind grown 
in Canada."" This tariff item would also encompass other canned packs 
such as carrots, beets, and mixtures of peas and carrots as well as 
the numerous other minor products not specifically mentioned, the 
applicable M.F.N. rate being 10 p.c. Such a level of protection would 
appear to be adequate on the basis of both production costs and import 
competition. Canned baked beans are given a separate, eo nomine 
tariff classification in order to avoid problems as to whether or not 
dry, white beans are a vegetable. 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board respecting Fresh and Processed Fruits 
and Vegetables, Reference 152, March, 1977, Ottawa 
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For canned corn, the largest volume item in the Canadian 
canned vegetable industry, the recent trade picture has been strong, 
with a high degree of self-sufficiency. In recent years imports have, 
however, increased somewhat mainly from the United States and Taiwan, 
and entering principally into the B.C. market. Moreover, the: dis- 
advantage of Canadian canners is, because of higher raw product costs, 
somewhat greater than that for canned peas and canned snap beans. In 
view of these cost and regional considerations the Board felt that an 
increase in protection for this product was warranted and, thus, recom- 
mends a M.F.N. rate of 124 p.c.; B.P. imports would continue to enter 
free of duty.. TherGen. rate would be 25 p.c- 


In making its above recommendations respecting canned peas, 
canned snap beans, and canned corn, the Board recognized some concern 
for the competitive position of B.C. processors. Trade statistics 
suggest a somewhat greater degree of import competition for these 
products in British Columbia and the other western provinces. The 
Board also notes, with particular reference to the western region, that 
import prices may from time to time drop abruptly. Such price declines 
appear chiefly to result from excessive inventories carried by competing 
U.S. canners prior to the upcoming new crop year. If such imports are 
at low or distress uagS levels, recourse could be had to the provisions 
for surtax action. (1) 


In the case of canned asparagus, the Board notes that 
Canadian processors have been relatively self-sufficient, and that ex- 
ports exceeded imports. However, domestic canners are at a large dis- 
advantage with respect to raw material costs, a disadvantage which can 
be expected to increase as a result of the Board's recommendation 
respecting fresh asparagus for processing. Moreover, import pressure 
from Taiwan is growing, and the exports to the United Kingdom, based 
on preferential access to that market, are likely to decline as 
Britain becomes integrated into the EEC. Therefore, the Board recom- 
mends no change in the present permanent statutory M.F.N. Tariff of 
225 p.c. The present B.P. and Gen. rates would also be maintained. 


Domestic production of canned mushrooms has increased, but 
the bulk of the growth in the Canadian market has accrued to imports 
from low-cost producers such as Taiwan, South Korea, and China. In 
these countries production costs are estimated to be much lower than 
those in Canada; such costs are also somewhat lower in the United 
States. In view of the increase in import competition and the strategic 
importance of maintaining a domestic processing industry the Board 
recommends ‘a'M.FLNs! ratesote duty fortthis: product, o£,20) p.ces which, 
allowing for transportation costs, might be adequate for producers in 
eastern Canada. The Board recommends that the B.P. and the Gen. rate 
be 15 p.c. and 30 p.c., respectively. Canned mushrooms would be 
classified, under the preamble "Mushrooms, processed, preserved or 
prepared in any manner" to recommended item II(b) as given in the 
recommended schedule; this n.o.p. tariff item would also cover frozen 
mushrooms but would exclude dried mushrooms for which separate provision 
has been made. 


Tomato products were an area of major concern to the Board. 
Imports of canned tomatoes, from the United States and particularly 
from overseas countries with low labour costs, are large and expand- 
ing rapidly, accounting for over 60 per cent of the domestic market in 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board Pursuant to the Inquiry Ordered by the 
Minister of Finance respecting Fresh and Processed Fruits and 


Vegetables Volume 1 Part I Summary and Recommendations: Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, Reference No. 152, March, 1977, Ottawa, 
Chapter.Ve petal: 


ame 


1975. The cost disadvantage of domestic processors relative to low- 
cost imports, even after freight, is, however, of a magnitude which 
prohibits the normal use of the tariff. Other measures will have to 
be considered to deal with this problem. It is noted, for example, 
that the government imposed a temporary surtax on canned tomatoes in 
1977. To improve the position of the domestic whole pack industry, 
consideration might also be given to the negotiation of agreed levels 
of imports from low-cost suppliers. With respect to imports of canned 
whole tomatoes from the United States the Board recommends a M.I.N. 
rate of duty of 15 p.c., a level of protection approximately equal to 
the ad valorem equivalent of the present specific duty. The B.P. rate 
ts-also Gecommended ats ly p.c., «and the Gen. rate at 30,p ac. 


In the case of tomato paste, the Board is concerned particu- 
larly by the extent to which imports are displacing, or have the 
potential to displace, the use of domestically grown fresh tomatoes in 
processed tomato products such as tomato soup and ketchup. Further, 
such penetration of a market already under severe import pressure could 
have serious effects and the Board therefore concluded that there was 
need to protect Canadian tomato growers with a tariff on tomato paste. 
On the basis of available comparative cost data, the Board recommends 
Bates. Ofehiapecs BAL is pocomlian.N. swand,304p.c.. Gen. 


A new tariff item is recommended for canned baby carrots. 
The Board has already recommended a separate tariff for fresh baby 
carrots in order to provide protection to what is a developing industry, 
particularly im Quebecs lmpors competition inythe freshgrorm 1s, 
however, limited, and foreign supplies enter mainly in the canned form. 
Consequently, protection is required especially with respect to the 
processed product. Imports of canned baby carrots, mainly from the 
United Kingdom and other EEC countries, have expanded rapidly, and 
ACCOUNEBLOL MOstuOtestie Crowtlpin total imports of all icanned carrots. 
It is recommended that the M.F.N. and B.P. rates be established at 173 
PotCsuWiew the Gen. Tate at) Joep. c., olin onder fo deline, baby carrots, 
reftereicesis made. in, this néwrtarafrt item to the definition provided 
in the earlier recommended item for fresh baby carrots. 


The Board, furthermore, recommends that vegetables of a 
class or ind not prown ii Canada, prepared, in air-tight. cans on other 
arr—tient containers, enter tree of duty under both the B.?. and M.sF.N. 
TarcAties) Ihespresent provision respecting container weight, i.e... the 
weipht of the contdiners to be included im the weight for duty,” is 
deleted in the schedule shown below; this existing provision is made 
redundant inasmuch as only ad valorem rates of duty would apply. 


Haws 


Recommended Schedule 


Brutus Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tariff Taw ie Tariff Taniig 
NEL Mushrooms, processed, 
preserved or prepared 
in any manner: 
(a) Dried. ests Si erate aicehetere late Free LOC Pac. BORD. G. = 
(b) Des oiPin crates fo to Lo vezedenetene ake ACs ig yateie DA Dis cesar Shi pwemytete - 


Lut Vegetables, prepared, in 
air-tight cans or other 
air-tight containers: 


(a) ASPArarus Lc Hence. 7atover 223ap love 30 ‘pre: - 
(b) Cornine s Fee toa Free Te upucn E2Dapec- - 
tc) TOMAEGSS warekecclcclecers exe sisweit a aes ANS oa newete SO goreger ~ 


(d) Baby carrots, as 
defined in Recom- 
mendéd lariff item 


SUBS Vinee tin aones oe WER eRee PU shfelte sisk yall - 
(e) beans; “bakedyy Mees Free LOtp scr S0tp.e% 
Cf) Of va“elass¥or- kind 

not grown in Canada Free Free Boar ec. =: 
(g) NEGUS P.M ae re cee ee ees ~. Free FOUN SE. CoeD eee a 


IV Tomato. paste: le. steer 15%pi che, lee pec. a cOEn. oe ~ 


Lely, 


CANNED rrurts ‘VY 


Introduction 


This section presents a discussion leading to the Board's 
recommendations regarding tariff items 10601-1 to 10608-3 inclusive, 
and 10555-1 covering fruits, prepared, in air-tight cans or other air- 
tight containers. The major canned fruits discussed below are apples 
and applesauce, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, fruit cocktail and 
plums. In addition, these tariff items encompass a large number of 
other kinds of canned fruit which in terms of production, consumption 
and trade are minor. These include indigenous fruits such as rasp- 
berries and blueberries and in terms of production those of a class or 
kind not grown in Canada such as grapefruit, pineapples, papaya, mangoes 
and other tropical and semitropical fruits. 


Fruits in metal or other air-tight containers consist mostly 
of the whole fruit, or fruit segments, in a liquid medium, usually made 
from water and sugar. The Board's studies dealt largely with ’ithis form 
Opeprepared fruit. “OfLher forms, and formulations of fruit in metaly or 
Other air-tight containers, such as pie fillers and baby foods also 
fall within this category. The Board did not examine these products in 
a detailed manner, but does include them for the purpose of its tariff 
recommendations. 


Fruit canning 18 a relatively small and declining aetivity in 
total fruit and vegetable processing. Annual shipments averaged $31.7 
nebiioneduping 1 9/l—/Se0m only .3.0,. pen cent om total ishipments offall 
studied fruit and vegetable products. 


Market ecConsiucerations 


The volume of domestic production of canned fruits dropped 
during the period under review by 20.6 per cent, comparing the annual 
averages for 1961-65 and 1971-75, see Table 7. The drop in output was 
in part the result of lower export sales, - they declined by nearly 45 
per cent, — but was mostly attributable to greater import penetration. 
Domestic consumption of canned fruits increased by nearly 10 per cent 
between the two review periods, reaching an average of 348 million 
pounds during 1971-75. The widening gap between consumption and produc- 
tion was filled by imports which rose by 46 per cent from 138 million 
poundseeoglUlo million pounds. With wespect to all Pruve products, the 
Share of the domestic market held by imports increased from an average 
Crate ape: Cent during J6ol-65 tOmo/acuper cent during 19/1—/5. 
Excluding non-indigenous fruits this level of import penetration, 
though lower, rose more extensively from 32.9 to 47.5 per cent. 


Una ecionealebasis, the canming sor fruit: ws.concentrated in 
British Columbia and in Ontario. For apple products, Nova Scotia 
producets are’ prominent, asi well. Table 8 presents the? regional 
breakdown for 1974 of the number of establishments producing the major 
canned fruits. 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 142 to 180 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
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Table a: “Canned !ruits: Number of Plants, “by Region; 
Selected Commodities, 1974 


Maritimes Que. Ont. Prairies BeGe Canada 


Apples & applesauce 7 5) 5 - i) 20 
Pears ~ - yi - 6 13 
Peaches ~ - 6 - 4 10 
Fruits cocktail - 1 - - - ag 
Cherries (4) = ~ Tes - 8 21 
Plums ~ - 5 - 3 8 
Apricots - - - - 6 6 


(a) Excludes maraschino and eglacé. 


source: survey by. Tariff Board and Agriculture \Canada. 


Canned apples and applesauce, pears, peaches and fruit cock- 
tail, in that order, are the most important individual domestic canned 
fruits, Chart. 11, accountang tor 8/ per cent.of total«domestie output. 
Exports measured relative to production, are insignificant except for 
canned cherries, and have declined. In terms of total consumption, 
canned peaches lead by a wide margin, followed by fruit cocktail, pears, 
apples and applesauce, Chart Il. “In fact,) peaches accountmtor almost 
one-quarter of total Canadian canned fruit consumption. 


Domestic production of canned peaches has dropped sharply 
since the early sixties. The average yearly output decreased from 43.5 
nll tonepoeundsedurinewlo6l—b5"ter lo.) millionein T97i-/5 7 easdecline of 
62.5 per cent. Imports, on the other hand, almost doubled, see Table 
7, and now account for nearly four-fifths of domestic consumption. The 
largest single source of import competition is the United States 
(Appendix Table 161). Australia is the next important foreign supplier 
although imports from this source have tended to diminish in recent 
years. 


The domestic market for canned pears has during the period 
under study been characterized by greater import penetration as well. 
Although Canadian consumption of this fruit has increased, domestic 
output dropped from an annual average of 32.0 million pounds during 
1961-65 to 27.2 million pounds during 1971-75. Meanwhile imports of 
canned pears, four-fifths from Australia, increased their share of 
domestic consumption from b/23"to 35. 0"per cent. “Moreover; yexporttsales 
of canned pears, about /.5 per cent of output’ during the early sixties, 
have almost disappeared. 


The output of canned cherries has declined in Canada but it 
would appear that this has been precipitated by a drop in consumer 
demand rather than through an increase in the import share of the market. 
Domestic self-sufficiency approached 100 per cent during 1971-75. The 
decline in production would have been much more severe were it not for 
substantial exports primarily to the United Kingdom. [Ixports accounted 
for the disposition of an average 37.9 per cent of domestic output dur- 
ing 1971-75 compared to 25.4 per cent in the earlier period of 1961-65. 
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With respect to canned apricots both declining domestic con- 
sumption and greater import penetration contributed to lower domestic 
output. Imports, mostly from South Africa and Australia, increased 
from 5.3 million pounds, or 4/7.1 per cent of domestic consumption to 
G./ million or nearly: 7a per cent, 


For canned apples a different picture emerges. Imports of 
these products, including whole apples and applesauce, are small, 
accounting, on average, for less than 4 per cent of consumption 


Ghat = | | 
Million Canned Fruits: 
1D. PrOGUGHION Inport is ec 


120 ECG US mea tere 


-Imports 
Total 


60 Consumption 


Los 


(b) 

Other Peaches fruit Pears Apples Apricots Cher- Plums 
Cocktail ries 

(a) Shipments 

(b) Includes Strawberries & Raspberries, 

(c) Includes Applesauce. 


Source: Table 7 


during 1971-75. Lxports of canned apples although they have declined, 
exceed imports. Thus, Canada is self-sufficient in these products and 
domestic producers supply almost the entire market. A shift in con- 
sumption from whole canned apples to canned applesauce during the 
period under study has resulted in a sharp increase in domestic output 
of canned applesauce and a corresponding drop in canned whole apples. 


Other than applesauce, the only other major pack to show an 
increase was fruit cocktail. From an average level of 9.8 million 
pounds in 1961-65, fruit cocktail production reached an 11.5 million 
pound average during 1971-75. During 1971-75 imports exceeded produc- 
tion by a wide margin, and, at 55.6 million pounds per year during 
1971-75, supplied almost 80 per cent of the total market. 
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Output of other canned fruits, such as plums, strawberrics 
and raspberries, also declined, in the case of canned raspberries by 
over one-half. Wowever, the absence of trade data for these three 
products does not permit a firm conclusion as to the degree to which 
production has been affected by an increase in imports, a drop in 
exports, or declining domestic demand. 


With, respect to fruits =procéssed for piestilling euewboard 
obtained separate data on production for apple pie filler only Tor 
other pie fillers, such as cherry, blueberry, and strawberry, it could 
get information on production on a combined basis only. Thus, produc- 
tion during 1971-75 averaged 35.3 million pounds, of %which ‘app tes com-= 
prised 9.2 million pounds.” Thisswas, overall. a decline sol ssonmes. 5 
per cent from the average for 1961-65. Mxport sales are negligible, 
and the level of imports are unknown, but is believed to be relatively 
small. 


Prodtiction, Costs 


Cost data, based on a 1974 Tarifi Board surveys are veivenmn 
Table 9 for the major canned fruits packed’ im Canada. Lt 16sevidentsthar 
raw product is the largest cost item, accounting for approximately one— 
third of the total for pears, applesauce and peaches and for about half 
for whole pack apples and cherries. Containers were generally the 
second largest element of cost, particularly in the case of applesauce 
in glass jars. Sugar was a significant cost, especially in 1974 when 
the price of this commodity was abnormally high. Labour and factory 
overhead each accounted for 14-15 per cent of factory cost in the 
figures for pears, whole apples and peaches. 


Applying the Canada-United States differentials in input 
costs, as outlined in detail in Chapter IV, the overall cost disadvantage 
at factory level, excluding duty, freight fand other -chapecs ewas 
estimated at between 20 and 30 per cent for peaches, depending on 
Whether the comparison is made with U.S. clingstone or freestone peaches, 
at least 20 per cent for fruit cocktail, depending on the mix wf fraie, 
18 per cent for canned sweet cherries, 13 per cent for pears and 10 
per cent for prunes. For applesauce packed in jars this disadvantage 
could be close to 10 per cent, and somewhat less than that for whole 
apples, and applesauce in metal containers. Although comparative cost 
data on canned apricots were not available, the Board believes the 
Canadian disadvantage to be substantial, given the significantly lower 
U.S. pricesSfior fresh apricots for processing. 


The Board did not receive data with respect to production 
ecostswol the various pie sii llers from its Sunvey.ws Lt LS. enOWe ved. 
reasonable to assume that the cost structure of the pie filler is 
approximately comparable to that of the canned fruit. 


The previous cost comparison refers only to the situation 
with respect to the United States. It is, however, in relation to 
canned fruits from South Africa and Australia that domestic fruit 
processors probably encounter the largest cost disadvantages. Canned 
pears is a case in point. Canadian costs were estimated by the Board 
to be some 45 per cent greater in 1974 than in Australia, the main 
source of competitive imports. Raw product cost, on average, $2.94 
per case of 24/14-oz. cans in Canada compared with $2.08 in Australia; 
Sugar cost $1.32 versus only 39 cents in Australia. 
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A similar disadvantage emerges relative to canned apricots from South 
Africa. Although not all cost factors are known to the Board, it has been 
ascertained that in 1974 and 1975 South African apricots were one-half or less 
the price charged to domestic processors. In addition, direct labour costs in 
that country are also substantially lower. 


Of course, the advantage of Australian and South African canned fruit 
producers at the plant level is in large part absorbed by the high freight and 
other transportation charges to get the product to the Canadian market. However, 
evidence submitted to the Board indicates that even on a landed cost basis there 
is still a large difference, e.g., canned apricots from South Africa at least 
25 per cent. 


tarite Considerations 


Shown below are the relevant tariff items for fruit in air-tight cans 
or other air-tight containers with the present B.P. and M.F.N. rates and the 
rates applicable under the terms of various trade agreements, together with 
rates of duty proposed by The Canadian Horticultural Council and the Canadian 
Food Processors Association. 


Table 10: Fruit in Air-Tight Containers, Present and Proposed Rates 


of Duty rare 


Pearite Present ee Proposed Rates 
Items Description Dial « Mol. CHC CFPA 
10555-1 Pineapples, mint-flavoured Free ree - Free 
Fruits, prepared, in air- 
tight cans or other air- 
tignteconcatners, ite 
weight of the containers 
to be included in the 
weight for duty: 
10601-1 ADEUCOLS mite: ttt en eo act St D3 cts. 20D. Cr 2020 .C. 
Australtan Trade 
FIG Pe CMC) le Ge a siecle cis lees °° 
Succes Ser Pound =m ee. 
New Zealand Trade 
AGHECMCNE aici e¥ejel> «v0.5 
Messner poundule Cbs. 
Unton of South Africa 
TVadeuh GPEEMCHE Do .s6 «js sie 
Ge se PeuepOWaaL cls 
10602-1 Glierriectegie Re eed. aloe Cts. Peecte: 20s a ne AOR tele 
10603-1 BeAacliGome ni cicero seal CLS. oe cte. POsp ec. 20 Spec. 


Australian Trade 
AG PCCM vars o's 00.5 oie cw 
Francesa en oter inal 2 Jarem 


New Zealand Trade 
AOMECNCIE” nate a sie es « e1s 
per pound 17% cts. 
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Table 10 (concl.): Fruit in Air-Tight Containers; Present and Proposed 
Rates of Duty 


Taxriet Present Ratesa Proposed Rates 
Items Description Boeke Marie Nis CHC CFPA 
10604-1 REats Cae <4 tiie ¢ este vets OO ee 2 CLS 2aCL*S. 2050..C. PAUL Wekates 
Australian Trade 
AG VECMCIE @ alle sees Pee 
New Zealand Trade 
AGPEEMCHE. 20's «ss Sl Guee 
10605-1 DAMA PD LEG) s siere stele o olerer- -. Free Free - Free 
10606-1 EXURES. (bade tee ce ee eects 1-13 Gesell acta wr cOn pac. 20Gi. ee 
10607=1 Mixtures containing 
peaches, pears or 
BPELRCOES Ay. ceterctele eters eae 2 eCESE 2acts . BOSOe Ce 205 paCe 
Australtan Trade 
AGPECMEHE ais se s\s dCi 
10608-1 wore ivalwNevese sete Orestes ee bee. eet. 20 Cpe. 20. D.C 


Australtan Trade 
AGVCCIICTIL, atemtet ere pee ee 


Unton of South Africa 
Trade Agreement 
10608-2 Cape gooseberrtes, 
plums, figs, quinces, 
GUuavas, POw=DaUIS ....%2 oe 
siete uskersmnte ers per pound 1 et. 


10608-3 Grapefruit segments, 
mangoes and passion 
ELUL Cisse ays ccd etecledeccte te ats 


(a) Specific duties are in cents per pound. 

(b) Includes canned blackberries, raspberries, apples, applesauce, blueberries, 
plums and prune plums. Also includes all canned non-indigenous fruits, 
except pineapples provided for in 10605-1, such as oranges, papayas, and 
mangoes. 

(c) A note to 10608-2 in The Customs Tariff provided for entry free of duty, 

a treatment similar to that extended for these fruits to Australia. 


Source: ‘The Customs: Tariff and Driers "to thes lari ct. soard. 
All of thé tariff items in’ ‘Table l0vare bound widertGATr, sslLt shoulda 


be noted that tariff item 10608-2 provides for importations of certain specified 
canned fruits from the Union of South Africa only (imports of these products 
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from other countries enter under 10608-1), and that the specific duty 

of l¢ per pound is nullified by a Note to that tariff item that provides 
for similar tariff treatment to South Africa as extended to Australia, 
free entry. Furthermore tariff item 10608-3 was established effective 
April 1, 1977, for the purpose of providing free entry for the specified 
canned fruits when imported from countries accorded General Preferential 
Tariff (G.P.T.) treatment. The Board has also included referred tariff 
item 10555-1, mint-flavoured canned pineapples in this section. 


The CHC and CFPA proposed the replacement of specific duties 
with ad valorem duties, a 20 p.c. level of protection for all canned 
fruits, with the exception of pineapples, a similar level of protection 
under both the British Preferential and Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff 
and renegotiation of the trade agreements in order to assure entry of 
canned fruits from these countries at the proposed B.P. rates of duty. 
It should be noted that canned pie fillers enter under the appropriate 
items for canned fruit, and, hence, the above proposals encompass also 
those products. 


The protection provided by the specific duty on canned fruits 
has, as shown below, diminished during the past decade as average import 
prices rose. ‘The erosion has, however, not been severe for these prod- 
ucts, because of the moderate increase in import prices. Measured 
against domestic prices of canned fruits the value of the specific duty 
has diminished much more. Table 11 also illustrates the extent of the 
preferential treatment accorded by the various trade agreements. 
Furthermore, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty on canned 
pears is higher for B.P. than M.F.N. imports, even though the specific 
duty is the same, 2 cents; this is due to the lower average f.o.b. value 
Of BaPscimpornts: 


Table 11: Canned Fruit: Average Ad Valorem Equivalent Rates of 


Speci i Lceuuties 1 I0G—/ O sand 1971-75 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-75 
/ i 

Apricots 

Australia and S. Africa 4.0 Swe 

M.F.N. Imports Lie L660) 
Cherries 

M.F.N. Imports Bese 4.2 
Peaches 

South Africa Usd ia ae 

Australia Joe 0) PS 

M.F.N. Imports LAS6 Te ee 
Pears C8 

BP wimports LA each 

Australia Free Free 

M.I.N. Imports 10.9 1OeL 
Prunes 

M.F.N. Imports hee. rial 
Mixed Fruit (Fruit Cocktail) 

Australia TG 5D 

M.IF.N. Imports 12.6 LO SG 


(ayePrincipallyssouthvAtrica. 


SOULCE. la Lur rt board. 
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The Board's recommendations for fresh fruit, if implemented, 
may raise raw product costs to Canadian processors for most canned 
fruits, notably peaches, pears and cherries. The extent of this impact 
will in part, depend on whether the Board's recommendations were based 
on existing U.S.-Canadian differences, as was usually the case, and in 
part on the importance of raw product costs in total canning costs. 

The impact, in terms of additional percentage points of protection on 
the canned product, was however found to be small, i.e., no more than 

25 p.c., and has been incorporated in the Board's recommendations below. 
Costs for canned apples would not be affected by the earlier recommenda- 
tions as no change was proposed in the duty on this fruit in the fresh 
form. The specific duty was also unchanged in respect of fresh apricots 
for processing; however the recommended minimum duty of 124 p.c. ad 
valorem could increase costs slightly if import prices remain at the 

low levels exhibited in 1975 and 1976. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


It is readily apparent that the position of Canadian producers 
of canned fruits has deteriorated sharply. While consumption increased, 
production declined. Imports have increased, and are now equivalent to 
about 130 per cent of total domestic output, while exports, not at any 
time very important in the total picture, have tended to decline. This 
weakness and weakening was evident for most canned fruits. Protected 
by specific duties, the level of protection for these goods has been 
eroding as import prices rose. Moreover, the present level of protec- 
tion is generally out of line with the higher production costs of 
Canadian processors, especially with respect to imports of canned fruit 
entering free or at very low rates under various trade agreements, but 
also with respect to other imports mainly from the United States. 


On the basis of this evidence the Board concludes that the 
present situation, if it persists much longer, will result in the dis- 
appearance of a domestic tender tree fruit canning industry. The Board 
is of the opinion that a domestic canning industry is a necessary element 
of an orderly system of marketing these fruits, and that a determined 
effort should be made to maintain it. Accordingly, the Board is recom— 
mending higher levels of protection for all canned indigenous fruits. 
Furthermore it is recommending that the present trade agreements with 
New Zealand, Australia and the Union of South Africa be renegotiated to 
the end that imports of canned fruits from these countries enter under 
the appropriate tariffs at the recommended rates on the same basis as 
imports from other countries. 


The situation described above applies, with minor variations 
to canned peaches, pears, apricots and mixed fruit. Imports have ex- 
panded their share of domestic consumption of these products to 78.0, 
33.0, 73.9 and 79.3 per cent respectively. Import penetration for 
canned peaches and pears has increased to such an extent that domestic 
production declined while consumption increased; in the case of canned 
mixed fruit, production increased marginally but much less than con- 
sumption, while for canned apricots, output and use both declined. 
Canadian production costs, allowing for freight and other transport 
charges, are considerably higher than the eroding protection provided 
by the present specific duty, particularly with respect to imports from 
Australia and the Union of South Africa, which enter free of duty or 
at very low rates. For these canned fruits the Board recommends an 
increase to 20 p.c. under the B.P. and M.F.N. rates and a Gen. rate of 
30) Pec. 
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With respect to canned cherries the evidence is less clear. 
Imports appear to be small, Canadian producers supply most of the 
declining domestic market and in addition, export a substantial pro- 
portion of their output, though mostly to the still more accessible 
U.K. market. On the other hand, it seems that domestic production is 
only marginally viable in view of the present level of protection and 
the cost disadvantage of Canadian processors. The Board concludes 
that cherry canning, an important volume activity in British Columbia, 
is potentially vulnerable to import competition from the United States 
and should be reinforced. Therefore it is recommended that canned 
cherries be dutiable at 173 p.c. B.P. and M.F.N. 


Canned apples, including whole apples and applesauce, is now 
the most important canned fruit. The volume of domestic apple canning, 
like that of most other canned fruits has declined from 37.9 million 
pounds production in 1961-65 to 35.1 million pounds in 1971-75, largely 
the result of lower export sales. Import competition has, however, 
been minor and Canadian processors Supply the bulk of the domestic 
market. Production and consumption has been shifting from canned 
whole apples to "canned" applesauce. Production costs are somewhat 
higher in Canada expecially for applesauce, reflecting the disadvantage 
on glass containers. Therefore, the Board concludes that the present 
approximate level of protection should be maintained and recommends a 
Boronic i Ngorate «ot socp.e. 


With regard to canned prunes, the very small and declining 
volume of imports led the Board to conclude that Canada is highly 
self-sufficient in this product. There are no separate production 
figures for prunes canned in this country. The raw product is imported 
from the U.S. free of duty, and therefore any wariance in? production 
costs is largely the result of factors other than raw product. On the 
basis of the cost disadvantage of Canadian processors, the Board recom- 
mends a rate of duty for canned prunes of 10 p.c. ad valorem under 
beth the bar. and Mol Ns ari er, 


The Board, furthermore, recommends that the other indigenous 
fruits in air—-tipht containers be dutiable at 10 p.c. This recommenda- 
tion would encompass such minor canned fruits as raspberries, straw- 
berries, plums and prune plums. Little is known about the volume of 
production or the level of import competition for these products. 
Production costs are, however, higher in Canada than elsewhere. It was 
Seoncluded that canning Of ;these fruits, albeit invsmall quantities, 
serves to promote the continuing cultivation of these crops in Canada 
and to absorb periodic above average crops. 


With respect to canned fruits of a class or kind not grown 
in Canada the Board recommends duty-free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. 
rates, and the establishment of a separate n.o.p. tariff item for this 
purpose. Such provision would make tariff items 10608-2 and 10608-3 
redundant and the Board recommends that these items be struck from 
Schedule "A" of The Customs Tariff. Furthermore, while this recom- 
mendation would encompass canned pineapples, it would not cover canned 
mint-flavoured pineapples, presently entering under tariff item 10555-1, 
if the latter item were dropped. In order to achieve this desirable 
consolidation, it is recommended that a separate tariff item be 
established for "pineapples, whether or not mint-flavoured." 
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Recommended Schedule 


BuLtish Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Paks Tariir Parveen tat iat 
XXI Fruits.) prepared,. in 
ai¢c-tichtacanswor 
other air-tight 
containers: 
(a) Apples, including 
APPMESAUCE, Berotctenmsfevekescke D Dice Se MeIHISe Se ALES - 
Chi) bar AD IGIRC OE Ged. stains ta tateiets: oheueus: ote ZOU Dine. ZO 0. Cs SM Ker - 
(cc) Cher GSt pte ule sy ler e/GUN sce SAD Cope one - 
(a) eRe ache Si cp he lee oc acksesis te theAcioys ZOSDeic. ZO Pp at. 35a Dike - 
KG) (OR BAIS TT. Sack, Selebere alealalle. syed artiaue ZO Dic. PLOT pero B52 Dace - 
(f) Pineapples, whether 
or not mint- 
felLAVOUTEK a. ¥ewaderehetete cisueus) wELee Free Seer Soe - 
(24. eu S or. ue Mascl oiehsheke. obenekalel lL OobDy..Gre TO) DiGi Sy ae er - 


(h) Mixtures containing 

peaches, pears or 

APTUCOLS Basks oioveieteie lteter eve PAU oir om ZO GC’. Bes eens - 
Ci) OT bac ass s0 mend 

not grown in Canada, 

TWO Di eie: keke oder viet estes ree Free 35 
(i}-) aa Ney Deca eat raieh Aaya ecere curabaereds LOS aee LOS o. Dg Pic Gre - 


xe) 
ie) 
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FROZEN vucrraBLes ‘Y 


Introduction 


Frozen vegetables are at present entered under tariff items 
9001-1 to 9004-1. Also included in this discussion are frozen mush- 
rooms, admitted under tariff item 8505-1. : The main frozen vege- 
tables covered by the above items, and studied individually by the 
Board, are: peas, corn, snap beans, carrots, mixed vegetables, 
broccoli, cauliflower, spinach, asparagus, and Brussels sprouts. The 
latter two products are at present given separate eo nomine tariff 
classifications, in tariff items 9001-1 and 9002-1. Sweet potatoes, 
not grown in Canada, are the only frozen vegetable at present accorded 
free entry, tariff item 9003-1. All other main frozen vegetable packs 
are entered under the provided n.o.p. tariff item 9004-1. 3 This 
latter item also covers numerous other minor vegetables in frozen form 
such as onion rings, lima beans, and squash which were not studied 
individually. 


The production of frozen vegetables is a relatively new but 
fast growing processing activity. While the volume of frozen vege- 
tables packed domestically is only about one-quarter the volume of 
canned vegetables (excluding either canned or frozen potatoes), the 
rate of expansion of frozen vegetable production has been much more 
rapid in recent years. To some extent this growth has been at the 
expense of processing in the canned form as, for reasons of either 
freshness, taste, or nutritional value, there has been an increasing 
consumer preference for the frozen product. 


Market Considerations 


Ontario is the major producer of frozen vegetables, followed 
by the Atlantic region and British Columbia in that order. Apart from 
the increasing importance of production in the Maritime Provinces, 
there has been no pronounced shift in the regional composition of 
production between 1965 and 1974, as shown below: 


Table 12+ Frozen Vegetabless: Repional Distribution of 


Prodwetion » 1965 and 1974 


1965 1974 
al iiilatieym JS. ys estoy, Jhb). Wi 
Maritimes 5 2 NS 5 Il “Noe 24.6 
Quebec 340 Bil) baka) 1.6 
Ontario Ue) “oe 1D 9 44.6 
Pisa aes 8h (0) 460 LORS 6.3 
15.0 PLS VRS) aj 39.0 2279 
Total 100.6 100.0 L7OeZ 10050 


SOULCCHDILaGUStLces Ganadals 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 181 to 200 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 

(2) Mushrooms, frozen, are also sometimes classified to present tariff 
item 8500-1. 

(3) Most frozen potato products, e.g., french fried potatoes, are not 
covered under tariff item 9004-1 but are classified principally to 
tariff items 9030-1 and 9032-1. The bulk of these potato products 
are not frozen per se but are further processed or pre-cooked and 
admixed with other materials. A separate discussion is provided for 
various potato products. 
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Of the four main frozen vegetables, peas, corn, Snap beans 
and carrots, Ontario is the major processor, accounting during 1971-75 
for from 40 to 75 per cent of the domestic pack. The bulk of the cole 
crops, broccoli, cauliflower and Brussels sprouts, is processed in 
British Columbia. That province is also an important processor of 
frozen peas. Statistics for the Maritime Provinces, by type of pack, 
are confidential@and! notereported: 


The table below provides the regional breakdown of the number 
of establishments engaged in freezing each of the main vegetables. It 
is evident that, with the exception of asparagus, each of the listed 
vegetables is frozen in at least 10 plants, and in as many as 28 in 
the case of peas. The prominence of this segment of the fruit and 
vegetable processing industry in Ontario, and the significant role of 
the Maritimes and British Columbia is illustrated here again. 


Table 13: Frozen Vegetables: Number of Plants, by Region, 
Selected Commodities, 1974 


Maritimes Que. Ont. Prairies B.C. Canada 
Peas 4 di LS 3 s) 28 
Corn - i thy 2 4 19 
Snap beans 3 il sia a 6 20 
Carrots ns Al 10 2 2 LY 
Broccoli | - L - 6 10 
Brussels sprouts 3 il a} - 5 10 
Cauliflower 23 - 3 - 6 Hat 
Asparagus ~ - - - af 5 


Source: Survey by Tariff Board and Agriculture Canada. 


Peas, corn, snap beans and carrots account for the prepon- 
derance of domestic production and consumption of frozen vegetables, 
Chart 3. The other,packs shown, broccoli, Breussels sprouts, cavilitlower. 
and asparagus, comprise together only some 9 per cent of total frozen 
vegetable processing. A substantial proportion of domestic frozen 
vegetable production consists of mixed vegetables, principally 
“"macedoine,' i.e., mixed peas, corn, carrots, beans, ete., andemixed 
peas and carrots. These two mixed packs comprise the bulk of the 
production shown in Chart 3 under “other” frozen vegetables. 


(1) Pack statistics do not record the production of various mixed 
vegetables. However, according to census of manufacturers data, 
shipments of macedoine and of mixed peas/carrots amounted to 
9.2 million pounds in 1975. 


tho all 


Canadian production of frozen vegetables increased sub- 
Stantially between 1961-65 and 1971-75, from 73.8 million pounds to 
141.1 million pounds, see Table 14. Imports have also expanded 
notably in recent years, however. In relation to estimated domestic 
consumption, imports accounted for about 13 per cent of the domestic 
market in 1961-65, and 17 per cent in 1971-75. 


In viewing data for 1971-75, it is apparent that Canada is 
almost self-sufficient in the domestic market for frozen peas, corn, 
and snap beans. In the instance of frozen corn there is, moreover, 


Ghrainkealel| 
BPEOzen Vegetables: 
ivon Production = linports. & 
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Total 
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a substantial trade surplus due to exports to the United Kingdom, and 
export growth has been pronounced. Import penetration is, however, 
significant for other frozen vegetable commodities; imports as a 
proportiou of dowestic disuppearaiice ranged from 17 per ceut for 
frozen asparagus to 31 per cent for frozen carrots. The degree of 
import penetration has increased for all frozen vegetables except 

snap beans, and most notably in the case of carrots and the cole crops. 
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Almost all frozen vegetable imports originate from the United States 
except for small volumes of frozen Brussels sprouts from B.P. countries 
and frozen asparagus from Taiwan. 


In terms of consumption spinach is an important frozen 
product. While domestic production figures are not available, frozen 
Spinach production is estimated as averaging some 1 million pounds 
per year during 1971-74. As annual imports in this period were 3.1 
million pounds, it is evident that imports account for the bulk, 75 
per cent, of the domestic market. There has evidently been a 
pronounced decline in frozen spinach processing; the Board is informed 
that, as of 1975, there is only one remaining domestic processor pack- 
Ine ches a: rOZenNe procuct. 


With reference to frozen mushrooms, this is a minor commodity 
compared to mushrooms processed domestically in the canned form. 
Frozen mushroom production is currently (1976) estimated at well 
below 1 million pounds. Imports averaged 78,000 pounds in 1971-75 
with 90 per cent of such imports being from Taiwan. 


Production Costs 


Average production costs for the principal frozen vegetables 
processed in Canada as compiled from the Board's survey for 1974 are 
presented in Table 15. The data illustrate the actual cost as well 
as the relative importance of the various elements comprising total 
production cost. 


PS is evident that raw product is the most important cost 
item for all frozen vegetables except carrots, usually accounting for 
some 40 to 66 per cent of factory cost, except for carrots in which 
instance it averaged only 25 per cent. The raw product component 
varies principally according to the unit price of the raw material 
used and is especially high in percentage terms for a product such as 
frozen asparagus which utilizes a high-priced raw product, in contrast 
to frozen carrots where the raw product is much lower priced. Labour 
costs vary chiefly according to the extent of trimming or other 
preparation needed, being lowest for peas and highest for Brussels 
sprouts. In comparison to canned vegetables, raw product figures much 
more importantly in total production costs of frozen vegetables, and 
packaging costs much less so the can is much more costly than a 
plastic bag. 


With reference to the various Canada-United States cost 
differentials outlined earlier in Chapter IV, it is estimated that 
Canadian production costs are 10 to 15 per cent higher than comparable 
Usoe eo rOduccions (on mrozen peas, corm, Snap* beans, and carrots, the 
four main domestic packs. In the instance of frozen spinach and the 
cole crops production costs are calculated as probably being 20 to 25 
per cent greater in Canada than in the United States, mainly because 
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of higher raw material costs. In the instance of frozen asparagus, 
domestic production cost is estimated to be more than 30 per cent 
higher, again, chiefly by reason of large cost differentials for the 
raw product. In contrast, raw product costs for peas, corn, snap beans, 
and carrots were found to be roughly similar in Canada and the United 
States. For these frozen products, the U.S. advantage stems largely 
from lower unit overhead and labour costs. As also discussed in 
Chapter IV, freight charges frequently provide considerable protection 
with respect to import competition which, in the case of frozen 
vegetables, is almost entirely from U.S. processors. 


Taritr. Constderations 


The present tariff items relating to frozen vegetables, the 
present M.F.N. rates and the corresponding rates proposed by The 
Canadian Horticultural Council and the Canadian Food Processors 
Association are listed in Table 16. All of the items enumerated are 
bound under GATT. Temporary rate reductions are in effect for tariff 
items 9001-1, 9002-1, and 9004-1. 


Table 16: Frozen Vegetables: Present and Proposed M.F.N. 
Rates of Duty 


Present Proposed Rates 
arr it Rate (MEINE) 
Items Description Mola iNs CHC CEP & 
8505-1 MUR POomeas Oe noe 20a pace Laas C2 
Vegetables, frozen: 
9001-1 Asparagus 223 ey 5 ct./ ibe 4a) 9223, pecs 

(c) LOM Dee 

9002-1 Brussels sprouts 2250pe 22% pace DIED sch 
9003-1 Sweet potatoes Free (a Free Free 
9004-1 N.o.p. (@) 174 p.c. 20 p.c. 17% p.c. 


(aye Mushrooms), preserved. m0. pies 

(5) Temporarily ‘reduced,to 175)p.c., until June; 30,91:978. 

(elonporarmiysceduced, to chorp.c..munti. June B05 71078: 

(Cd). lempovariy reduced ttowlo. p.c., nti lesune: 30391978. 

(e) Includes the following frozen vegetables, inter alia: peas, corn, 
Snap beans, carrots, and baby carrots, mixed peas and carrots, 
macedoine, lima beans, squash, onion rings, broccoli, cauliflower, 
Spinach. 


S0llree = lhe Customs Tartitt» and briets to the Taritif Board. 


Where specific rates of duty apply, the level of protection 
conferred by the Customs Tariff has often declined substantially con- 
sequent to rising prices, as in the instance of many canned fruits 
and vegetables. This erosion has not been a factor, however, in the 
case of frozen vegetables inasmuch as they are covered by duties which 
are all on an ad valorem basis. 
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In its preceding no Oe the Board has proposed a number 
of tariff changes which may affect the cost of the raw product to 
processors. Where thought to be significant, the effects of such 
changes are incorporated into the Board's rate recommendations for the 
finished product in frozen form. With respect to frozen asparagus and 
baby carrots, this has resulted in a higher rate of duty. For frozen 
corn there would be no impact from the Board's recommendations for the 
fresh product while for frozen peas, snap beans, and regular size 
carrots the duty would be lower. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Board concludes that at existing rates of duty Canadian 
processors are competitive in the domestic market with respect to 
frozen peas, corn, snap beans, and carrots, the main frozen vegetables 
which comprise the bulk of domestic output and consumption. In the 
case of frozen peas, corn, and snap beans the extent of import pene- 
tration is small, and output, moreover, has expanded appreciably in 
recent years. The disadvantage of domestic processors with respect 
to production costs, taking transportation into account, is less than 
the present statutory rates for these products, and would tend to be 
even lower in view of the Board's recommendations for fresh vegetables. 
Accordingly the Board concludes that the present statutory M.F.N. rate 
of 175 p.c. applicable to frozen peas, corn, and snap beans is not 
warranted, and recommends that this level be reduced to 12% p.c. 


The Board recommends the same M.F.N. rate for frozen carrots, 
other than frozen baby carrots, as for the three aforementioned vege- 
tables, and for essentially the same reasons. The Board noted the 
higher and increasing level of import competition for the product 
particularly with respect to the western Canadian market, at present 
largely supplied by U.S. processors. It was, however, reluctant to 
recommend a rate higher than 123 p.c. in order to provide central- 
Canada processors with more favourable access to this market, inasmuch 
as this would bring about a disproportionate increase in cost to all 
Canadian consumers. 


It is, furthermore recommended that frozen peas, corn, snap 
beans and carrots, be included in an n.o.p. item for frozen vegetables 
of a class or kind grown’ in Canada... The B.«P. tand) Gen. rates applicable 
would be, respectively, 7% p.c. and 30 p.c. This recommended n.o.p. 
item would also cover the mixed pack of these frozen vegetables. Such 
packs are primarily composed of the major four frozen vegetables and 
it is therefore desirable to classify these mixtures together with 
their main components at the same rate of duty. A number of other 
indigenous vegetables, when frozen, mostly of minor importance, would 
also be classified to this n.o.p. item. 


Similar to its recommendations for canned vegetables, the 
Board recommends a separate item for frozen baby carrots, also with a 
M.FLN. orate of 174 psec. (This) rate would also applvito 8.2. imports 
as import competition from such countries has been significant. 


In the case of most other frozen vegetables the Board 
conceives the competitive situation to be quite different. With 
reference to the frozen cole crops, broccoli, Brussels sprouts and 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board Respecting Fresh and Processed Fruits 
and Vegetables Volume 1, Part I. March 2, 197/7, Ottawa. 
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cauliflower, the domestic production cost disadvantage relative to 
U.S. processors, taking into consideration transportation costs, 
appears to be greater than that provided for by the temporary duties 
presently in effect or by the permanent rates. Imports have increased 
more rapidly than production, and have captured a growing share of the 
domestic market. In the case of frozen cauliflower, domestic output 
has in fact not changed at all since 1970. Import penetration during 
1971-75 for these products averaged between a quarter and a third of 
domestic consumption. The Board concludes, therefore, that the com- 
petitive situation of domestic producers of these products is 
essentially similar and has weakened during the period under review. 
Tt. recommends, accordingly, that a M.F.N. rate of 20 p.c. be provided 
Separately for each of these three products. The B.P. rate, in order 
not to affect present margins of preference, would be 15 p.c. for 
frozen broccoli, and ‘cauliflower and!) 20) p.c.sfor Brussels¥sprouts. 
Compared to existing permanent statutory rates of duty, the M.F.N. 
recommendation would effect a slight increase for frozen broccoli and 
Cauliflower. from 172 p.c., but would represent a slight decrease in 
the instance of Brussels sprouts, the present M.F.N. duty being 224 
pice 


Like frozen cole crops, the domestic processor of frozen 
spinach also faces a significant cost disadvantage; probably well 
above the present permanent M.F.N. rate of 1735 p.c. The Board con- 
cluded from the evidence that indeed the position of domestic pro- 
ducers of frozen spinach has deteriorated greatly; Canadian production 
has declined sharply, and imports supplied the major part of the 
domestic market during 1971-75. The Board was of the opinion, however, 
as intimated by its recommendation for fresh spinach, that this situ- 
ation could not be reversed except by a substantial and unacceptable 
increase in tariff protection. At the same time the Board did not 
wish to prejudice existing production or entirely preclude further 
production gains, particularly in view of the growing market. Thus, 
the Board recommends that frozen spinach be entered under the n.o.p. 
them. Lor trogen vegetables «'alonerwi th frozen, ‘corn;setc.,%atea Mil .N. 
Tare.orels pac. 


In considering the competitive factors pertinent to frozen 
asparagus, it is noted that domestic production, while small, has 
been increasing; such production, moreover, accounts for the bulk of 
domestic demand. While this suggests a relatively strong market per- 
formance and the possibility of a reduction in protection from the 
present permanent statutory level of 223 p.c. M.F.N., the Board con- 
cluded that this was not warranted in view of its recommendation to 
increase the rate of duty on fresh asparagus and its concern about 
the potential import competition from low-cost producers such as 
Taiwan. Hence it recommends that the present duty of 225 p.c. be 
retained. The B.P. and Gen. rates would be, respectively, 15 p.c. 
aia aoU p. Cc. 


In the instance of frozen mushrooms, the Board recommends a 
20 p.c. M.F.N. duty to be consistent with the recommendation for mush- 
rooms processed in the canned form. It is felt that, should a lower 
rate prevail for the frozen product, substitution might occur which 
would circumvent the protection recommended for mushroom canners. In 
the recommended schedule frozen mushrooms would be classified, under 
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the preamble "Mushrooms, processed, preserved or prepared in any manner," to 
the n.o.p. item. This item would also include canned mushrooms, a separate 
item being provided for dried mushrooms. 


For frozen sweet potatoes, and for other frozen vegetables of a 
class or kind not grown in Canada, the Board recommends free entry. 


Recommended Schedule 


British Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tariff Tariff pares Tart pt 
EE Mushrooms, processed, 
preserved or prepared 
in any manner: 
CBG NOR Dt. antic tare cre cee ke a alekahehe USP AATS ZOEY sikte ROM rer - 
V Vegetables, frozen: 
(2) OAS paracticpe iaatiaanenten Uietet rete Deseo cw BUEpn ce - 
(b), Baby. carrots, as 
defined in Recommend- 
ed Tariff. Ltem 
SLO ee ane cei Lise pe Ce mel De CRs aro ata - 
Ge) PB OR WOd et lnctte ovens scare ake IES eon 20 Dec’. UDC. ~ 
(d))s"BRuSSeLSMSproutcuc.. stcsac yAOL Se mroxe 20°D.C. Sem oGe - 
(ei) “Gain EE LOWea fect heqerch ot fess 1S pec. Ober SUN Dee ~ 
(fi) pSWEGCTPOLAtOeS senses + ate Free Free GOF Dac. - 


(oe); (ORDA class .or kind not 

grown in Canada, 

ThsdiG< DD syle evs bakahousr ciel opepc-enets Free Free 30 RDE Ce - 
GER UN. SGD caicecyess a eeer eee van teed 1S) Cae es eo anes ~ 


ihe 


FROZEN rrutts ()) 


Introduction 


There are pbesently four tariff items im Schedule "A™ of 
the Customs Tariff for frozen fruits; these are items 10701-1 to 
10704-1 inclusive. The first three items cover frozen blueberries, 
cherries and peaches. The fourth is an n.o.p. item and covers such 
frozen fruits as strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, boysenberries, 
gooseberries, red and black currents, blackberries and plums. 


Freezing fruit is one of the smaller areas of activity of 
the domestic fruit and vegetable processing industry. In 1975, ship- 
ments of own manufacture of frozen fruits were valued at $11.3 million. 
This compares with a corresponding figure of $41.6 million for canned 
fruits and $45.1 million for frozen vegetables. 


Market Considerations 


Domestic output of frozen fruits expanded moderately during 
the period under review, by 2.4 million pounds or 5 per cent, Table 
17. It is evident, however, that output remained practically the 
same if blueberries were excluded. The volume and proportion of prod- 
uction exported has increased, though principally frozen blueberries 
only. 


Domestic consumption of frozen fruits grew by 9.8 million 
pounds or by 17 per cent, but the entire increase in domestic use was 
Supplied by amports. “During 1971-75, imports ot all frozen truits 
averaged 29.1 million pounds per year, or 11.3 million pounds more 
than the average annual level during 1961-65. The import share of 
the domestic market rose from 31.0 to 43.3 per cent. Trade in frozen 
fruits tesulted inea deficit of 13.4 million pounds per year during 
1971-75 compared to 11.6 million pounds a decade earlier. Excluding 
blueberries the volume of net imports rose from 17.3 million pounds, 
equivalent to 43 per cent ofedomestic, output of trozen, fruits other 
than blueberriess ¢to 74.5 mi liton pounds or~65 “per cent. 


Regionally, British Columbia is the principal producing 
area of frozen fruits. Slightly more than one-half of the Canadian 
output is produced in this province, and for frozen strawberries, 
this share is about 90 per cent. Ontario is also an important pro- 
ducing area accounting for most of the pack of frozen apples and 
cherries. Production in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec is mostly 
confined to frozen blueberries. This pattern is confirmed by Table 
18. 


Production of frozen blueberries, the largest of the frozen 
fruit packs, has increased substantially during the past decade. The 
bulk of domestic output is exported, an average of 90 per cent during 
the period 1971-75, and imports have been negligible, indicating that 
this product continues to be competitive on international markets. 
The raspberry pack has expanded as well during the period under re- 
view, though much less so than for frozen blueberries. No trade data 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 201 to 220 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
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are available for frozen raspberries but indications are that the 
volume of both exports and imports have been relatively small and 
have not changed greatly. 


Production of frozen cherries, almost entirely sour cherries 
used mainly in pie filling, remained constant in line with domestic 
consumption. Imports declined marginally during the period under 
review, and averaged about one-quarter of the domestic market, or one- 
third of output. The other two frozen fruits, peaches and strawberries, 
showed evidence of substantial deterioration in competitiveness. 
Production declined, imports increased and exports were practically 
non-existent. This is not of great importance for frozen peaches because 
by every measure this is a relatively minor product, Chart 4, but 
strawberries constitutes a major frozen fruit. 


The domestic pack of frozen strawberries, comprising both 
the finished product for direct sale to consumers and the semi- 
processed product for making jams, etc., (t decreased by 22.9 per cent. 
Imports in the meantime almost doubled. The entire increase in 
domestic consumption, from a yearly average of 24.2 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 32.2 million pounds during 1971-75, accrued to imports. 
Mies latteres sharesrose from just under 45 per cent to nearly 65 per 
cent of the domestic market. The principal foreign supplier has been 
Mexico where low labour costs have provided a significant cost ad- 
vantage for the growing and processing of this product. The United 
States was the second largest supplier. The bulk of the imports is 
believed to be for further processing, mainly into Ontario and Quebec; 
these provinces produce primarily strawberries for the fresh market, 
because of climatic restrictions for growing the varieties specifically 
Siibaplesror processing. (2) British Columbia grows processing 
Strawberries, and is the major producing area for this frozen fruit. 


Table 182 Frozen) FruLtsemenNumberso® Plants. byskesion, 


Selected Commodities, 1974 


Maritimes ue. Ont. Prairies Bee Canada 
Apples 2 - 4 = 5 sO 
Apricots - - - - iE 1 
Blackberries - - - - 2 2 
Blueberries 5 Ht - - 9 25 
Cherries RSP - ~ 8 - 8 a 
Cherries, sweet - - 2 - - 2 
Cranberries - - - - 2 2 
Loganberries = os = = A 1 
Peaches - - - - sf 1 
Prunes - - - - ik iL 
Raspberries ‘1 - ~ 10 vane 
Strawberries 4 2 3 - 9 18 


Source: Survey by Tariff Board and Agriculture Canada. 


(1) There were no data available to arrive at a breakdown of production 
and imports as to retail-pack and bulk semi-processed frozen strawberries. 
(2) (Read alsb/the Secttonon "Strawberries! in’ Volume tl, «Part, £11; "pp: 
391-427. 
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A substantial number of plants are engaged in producing the major 

frozeni fruits, in.29/74, in, thescase of bilnueberries: 75, 16 for straw— 
berries, and at least 11 for apples, cherries and raspberries. The 
minor frozen fruits are produced by one or two establishments only. 


Production Costs 


The Board was unable to obtain satisfactory data on factory 
production costs for frozen fruits from its survey. The cost com 
parison of Canadian and U.S. producers was, thus, primarily based on 


Gare iV 
Pinee<siilones nelle 
PEROgue Mone IMMDObUSac. 
exDOltSwebioy iewe>: 
Million 
Ib. 


LATOR LS 


Total 
Consumption Total 


Production 


Straw - Cherries Rasp- Pruis, Blue- Peaches 
berries berries n.e.s. berries 


(a) Shipments 


SOURGes. Tid Dile ly, 


differentials in raw product, or fruit costs. Raw product, however, 

is by far the largest cost element in producing frozen fruits, com- 
prising between 50 and 70 per cent of total factory costs, and is 
therefore a good indication of the overall disadvantage of Canadian 
fruit freezers. Data show that raw product costs were approximately 
the same in the two countries for frozen blueberries; in fact, Canadian 
costs were Slightly lower in British Columbia as compared with those 

in the State of Washington. Raw product costs were somewhat higher 
domestically for frozen raspberries. For frozen cherries, mainly sour 
cherries, processors in Ontario were at a disadvantage of some 20 per 
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cent relative to those in Michigan, their main source of competition, 
which would result in an overall disadvantage of 10-14 per cent if all 
other costs were similar in the two countries. This disadvantage with 
respect to raw product cost was even more pronounced for frozen peaches 
and strawberries. In the case of the latter, the disadvantage was 45 
per cent, and, thus, accounting for around 60 per cent of total cost, 
higher raw product costs alone would bring about an overall difference 
Ore /eper cent in factory ecost. 


Other cost elements such as labour and factory overhead 
would add a further 3 to 4 percentage points to the overall differ- 
entials arising from raw products costs.(1) The overall disadvantage 
of Canadian fruit freezers would thus, on the basis of raw product, 
labour and factory overhead, range from about 7% per cent for frozen 
raspberries to 30 per cent for frozen strawberries. These differences 
would probably widen somewhat as a result of non-factory overheads. 
On the other hand, transportation would provide some offsetting pro- 
tection against imports, although, in the case of frozen strawberries 
produced in British Columbia and marketed outside this province, this 
factor would not be significant relative to processors in the Pacific 
States of the United States, or even Mexico. 


laretts Considerations 


The present Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff rates for frozen 
fruits and the rates proposed by the Canadian Horticultural Council 
and the Canadian Food Processors Association are shown in Table 19. 
Three of the tariff items have a specific duty with the other item 
being free. All items are bound under GATT. 


Table 9s  sFrozen Prupts:)) Present. and Proposed M.F.N. Rates of Duty 


Present 

VAariie Rates 
Item Description (Mob Ne) Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 

GHE CFPA 
10701-1 Blueberries Free Free (a) Free 
10702-1 Cherries BE CeS.y lo. 5. Ctsasab. 1 On Ch 
10703-1 Peaches Pas arreh eked ENS Be Cts a. ine 7 ae Ce 
10704-1 N.o.p. det suf Lb Lactsm/ib ra) 97.5) D.C. 
New (a) 
Item Strawberries Svctsey ib. OED RCs 


(2) eau not less Lian 0ep.c. 
(b) When imported for further processing. 


Sources” Ihe Gustoms Taritt and *priers totic lar.er Board: 


As has been noted for other processed products, higher 
product prices have resulted in a decrease in the ad valorem equivalent 
level of protection where specific duties are applicable. The extent 
of this erosion for the various frozen fruits is shown in Table 20. 

The reduction was least for strawberries as import prices have not 
risen greatly between 1966 and 1975. 


(1) Assuming that unit overhead and labour costs are 20 per cent higher 
in Canada, and that such costs.account for 15. to 20 per cent of 
total factory cost. 
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Table 20: Frozen Fruits: Ad Valorem Equivalent Rate of 
Specific’ Duties,719667and al975 


1966 1975 

i v6 
Cherries toe 2 10.9 
Peaches Las Lis 
Strawberries 0.3 fap 
FYULES, 1.0.) da lepy’s 6.4 


SOURCG +. elaorl.t boa kU. 


The Board's earlier tariff recommendations for fresh fruits 
for processing (1) generally represent some increase over the present 
existing rates, especially for cherries, strawberries and peaches. 
For example, fresh strawberries when imported for processing would 
carry a minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent M.F.N. compared to an 
ad valorem equivalent of the present specific duty of 10 per cent, 
based on 1975 prices. The proposed new rates, if implemented, could 
be expected to raise, in these instances, raw product costs to domestic 
processors. This potential impact was recognized by the Board and a 
compensating adjustment was incorporated in the recommended tariff 
rates for these fruits in the frozen form, particularly strawberries 
and cherries. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


During the Board's study of the tariff schedule for frozen 
fruits, it was noted that blueberries have historically enjoyed a 
substantially favourable trade balance. Approximately one-half of the 
annual Canadian blueberry crop is frozen and most of the frozen pack 
is exported. Imports have been negligible. “Also, the cost data in- 
dicate that the Canadian raw product prices are competitive with the 
United States. Based on this evidence, the Board recommends continued 
free entry for frozen blueberries under the B.P. and M.F.N. schedules, 
WLth ta Cen. vatesor 25 pic. 


With respect to frozen sour cherries, it would appear that 
the market situation has not greatly changed since 1961. Domestic 
production, import penetration and consumption have, despite sharp 
year-to-year fluctuations, remained fairly constant over the period 
reviewed. However, import competition, at 25 per cent of the domestic 
market, is high, and the threat of further penetration is ever present. 
The level of protection provided by the existing specific duty has 
undergone considerable erosion and is now inadequate relative to the 
cost disadvantage of domestic processors. Furthermore, frozen sour 
cherries, a semi-processed product, are a close substitute for the 
fresh product and should in view of the Board have a tariff structure 
similar to and a level of duty somewhat above that proposed for fresh 
cherries. For these reasons the Board recommends, with respect to 
M.F.N. imports a specific duty of 5 cents per pound with a minimum ad 
valorem of 15 per cent. This rate would roughly restore the level of 
protection to the level that existed prior to the recent erosion 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board respecting Fresh and Processed Fruits 


and Vegetables Reference’ 152;"Volume li, Part’ Lyvpps0179eto 183 
Mareiy,” 1977, Ottawa. 
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resulting from higher product prices. The recommended rate under the 
B.P. schedule would be 45 cents per pound but not less than 12% p.c., 
and the proposed Gen. rate, 12 cents per pound but not less than 35 
p.c. These rates would also apply to frozen sweet cherries. 


All evidence indicates that the competitive position of 
domestic producers of frozen strawberries has substantially deteriorated 
Since 1961. Domestic production has declined, while domestic consump- 
tion and imports have increased. Foreign producers, largely from 
Mexico, at present supply about two-thirds of the domestic market. The 
current level of protection provided this product under tariff item 
VOJOd=i) SErozeneiruiits, snsO.p..uene 2 tcents perm pound, has*declinedrand 
is well below that required to meet present production costs. Con- 
sequently, production of frozen strawberries has all but ceased in 
eastern Canada, and is at present confined almost entirely to British 
Columbia, where growing and freezing of strawberries continue to be 
important. In order to prevent this industry from disappearing com- 
pletely and in order to provide a degree of viability to processors as 
well as growers, the Board concludes that an increase in the rate of 
duty, in line with its recommendations for fresh strawberries is 
necessary at this time. Therefore it recommends that two new tariff 
items be introduced under the general preamble "Fruits, frozen,'' one 
for "Strawberries for processing" covering the semi-processed bulk 
preduct= imported for further, processine,y.and one 'Strawperries, n.o.p.” 
for the finished product ready for retail sale. With respect to frozen 
Strawberries for processing, like semi-processed frozen cherries and 
for the same reason, it is recommended that the tariff consist also of 
a Specific duty and®an ad valorem minimum, and that the M.F.N. rates in 
this instance be 5 cents per pound but not less than 174 p.c.; the same 
rate would apply to'°B.P.. imports and*the*Gen. rate would’ be> LO cents 
per pound but not less than 35 p.c. The Board, furthermore, recommends 
that. the rate toriirozen Strawberries, 1.0.p.., be 20 p.c.. inder the 
Beerdom. BN. arin wie a Gen. Late (Ol Bo pac. 


For frozen peaches the Board recognized that the level of 
protection provided by the present specific duty has also declined and 
also does not meet the higher production costs encountered by domestic 
processors. However, in view of the small volume of domestic produc- 
tion of this commodity, an annual average of 300,000 pounds during 
1971-75, the Board was of the opinion that the need was for a rate of 
duty which would permit a gradual adjustment into more viable areas of 
processing. Therefore, the Board recommends for frozen peaches a 
Menon eaee ol 125 pce accompanied py 0...) and Gen. rates of LO p.c. 
HiCmeoe ie CamLespeCraVvely. 


Under the proposed schedule for frozen fruits being recom- 
mended by the Board, the main product covered under the n.o.p. classi- 
fication, Ltem XXlI(f), would be frozen raspberries. With respect to 
this product, market and cost considerations indicate a minor adjust- 
ment in the present level of protection, which would in part recover 
the protection lost in recent years due to higher product prices. 

The Board recommends for this product, and the other minor frozen 
fruits, such as loganberries, gooseberries, blackberries etc., a 
Meri erates ors l0lptet allve. rate of 75 p+c. and’a Gen, rate of 35 
Dorit 


Recommended Schedule 


Items Description of Goods 
XXII Fruits frozen: 


(a) Blueberries 


(b) Cherries, per 
pound net weight .... 


(c) Peaches 


eeoeeoe0eseeeeeeeee 


(d)vStrawberries jfor 
processing, per 
pound net weight .... 


(e) Strawberries, 
Ne Oe Ds 
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POTATO propucts ‘) 


For the purpose of this report potato products are divided into five 
groups: frozen products; dehydrated products; chips, frills etc; canned 
potatoes; and starch and flour. There are a number of minor products such as 
whole peeled potatoes or unfrozen sliced potatoes, which are not discussed 
further but are encompassed by the Board's tariff recommendations for potato 
products. 


The main relevant tariff items are 3905-1, 8320-1, 9030-1 and 9032-1. 
Potato products also enter under tariff item 8906-1, canned vegetables n.o.p., 
9004-1, frozen vegetables n.o.p., 9015-1, vegetables pickled or preserved n.o.p. 
and 71100-1. 


Potatoes are by a wide margin the largest processing crop among all 
vegetables and fruits, and their importance is expanding. Potatoes accounted, 
on average, for 41 per cent of the total volume of all fruits and vegetables 
processed in Canada during 1971-75 compared with 25 per cent during 1961-65. 
Potato products were equivalent to about 20 per cent of the total value of all 
domestic sales of fruit and vegetable products. Furthermore, over half of the 
sales of frozen fruits and vegetables are potato products. 


Supply and Disposition 


Canadian processors shipped, on average, an estimated $173 million 
of potato products per year during 1971-75. Potato chips, frills and similar 
products made up about 61 per cent of this total, frozen french fries for 31 
per cent, and dehydrated potato products for 7 per cent, Table 21. In volume 
terms, or product weight, frozen french fried potatoes were the most important, 
accounting for 287 million pounds or two-thirds of total yearly shipments of 
445 million pounds, Chart VI. The much higher value chips and frills comprise 
in weight only about a quarter of the total. 


Table 21: Potato Products: Supply and Disposition, by Product Group, 


1971-75 
Potato Potato 
Chips, Frozen Dehydrated Starch Total 
Heresy. French Potato Canned and Potato 
GEC. Fries Products Potatoes Flour Products 
~ $'000 - 
eniomance 105,458) 54,050 11,344 2,050‘? eye EEL 
Imports Lio) 504 tells 87 485 Be On 
Total Supply LO 7243 54,554 Pate Fay 2p how 85 176,881 
Exports ho 310 SE i ais SH Tete 
Domestic 
Disappearance 107,243 50,984 12,462 pe OPA: 485 173,298 
Imports as a 
Aeon 
domestic 
disappearance eh “beat 5.0 oi ls 2e3 
Exports as a 
hn Oe 
shipments ate 6.6 as 0.6 ae a 


(a) Three-year average, omitting 1971 and 1972. 

(b) Four-year average, omitting 1972. 

(c) Commodity class 69-20 only. 

(d) Included in commodity class 93-99, 'Vegetables, dried, n.e.s." 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 221 to 233 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
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Domestic production of potato products has expanded at a 
Vigorous pace during the years 197 lito. 19/5, stromesjo2 mil ltonetomol4 
million pounds, or by 46 per cent, Chart V. This expansion was 
especially noticeable for frozen potato products, their share of total 
output “rising from 61 perscent in’ 1971 to" /ioper centring! 975. 


Geir tee 
POlaAve Products 


Million 
Ib. Volume of Production 
(ee CS 
600 
Potatoes 
Canned 
Dehydrated, .+—= 
450 Instant, ete? -- 
Potato eer 
300 Chips, .-- 
evUCs ec 
Prozen 
150 PRC IG ae 
Fries 
O 
1971 1975 


Source Appendix Jables 221.2 lun ca mean oe 


The increase in domestic production was almost entirely the 
result of growth in domestic consumption. The surplus on foreign 
trade in these products has not changed greatly, and thus imports and 
exports on balance were a neutral factor. Moreover the Canadian potato 
processing industry is principally oriented to the domestic market; on 
average, during 1971-75, over 95 per cent in volume terms, was consumed 
domestically, and less than 5 per cent was exported. Import competition 
amounted to less than 2 per cent of the Canadian market for all potato 
products, indicating that Canada is almost self-sufficient, see Chart VI. 


Potato processing takes place throughout Canada. The Board's 
1974 survey identified 12 potato freezing plants, and there have been 
additional plants since. Nine establishments canned potatoes, among 
Others Liines. 


Frozen Potato Products 


French fried potatoes are the principal frozen potato product. 
All other frozen potato products, such as hash brown potatoes and 
potato puffs, are co-products and by-products utilizing undersize 
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Sources Appendixe lables oi22 lo 2450.22 /¥-and 229. 


potatoes, slivers, etc., which would be wasted otherwise. Frozen 
french fries account for approximately 90 per cent of total frozen 
potato production at this time. 


Although production of frozen potato products in Canada is 
widespread, more than half of total domestic output takes place in the 
Maritime and Prairie regions. Production in these two areas is domi- 
nated by a few large firms which operate on a scale several times 
larger than firms in other regions. Processing in the Maritime and 
Prairie regions is based on large supplies of fresh potatoes at gener- 
ally lower prices compared to regions where demand for fresh consump- 
tion dominates the market. Furthermore proximity to raw materials is 
necessary because it is cheaper to ship the finished product than the 
raw material; it takes roughly 2.5 pounds of raw potatoes to produce a 
pound of frozen french fries. 


Frozen french fried potato production in Canada has expanded 
rapidly, on average, 22 per cent per annum from about 23 million pounds 
in 1961 to more than 360 million pounds in 1975 (Appendix Table 224). 
By far the major element in this expansion of domestic production was 
the growth of the domestic market. The volume of export sales of this 
product has risen, but the importance of such sales as a proportion of 
production has declined during the period under review to an average of 
7 per cent during 1971-75 from 18.6 per cent during 1961-65. Canada 
is virtually self-sufficient in meeting domestic requirements of frozen 
french fries, with imports, mostly from the United States, averaging 
only about 1 per cent of domestic disappearance (Appendix Table 224). 
Exports of frozen french fries increased from 10.7 million pounds per 
year during 1961-65 to an average of 20.1 million pounds in 1971-75. 

In 1976 a volume of 69 million pounds was exported. Europe, particu- 
larly the United Kingdom, has been a major market for this Canadian 
product. Shipments to the United Kingdom accounted for most of the 
export sales during the 1960s; in 1968, 35 million pounds or 95 per 
cent of total exports went to this market. In 1976, 84 per cent was 
sold in Europe. The United States has been an important market also, 
especially in recent years. Other markets have included Australia, 
the Carribean countries, and Japan. 


Dehydrated Potato Products 


Dehydrated potato products may be divided into three groups, 
potato flakes, potato granules and cut and dried potatoes. Granules 
and flakes, while different in appearance and method of production, 
are used by consumers as “instant mashed potatoes" by adding hot or 
boiling water. Potato flakes are also finding increasing application 
as a semi-processed material for further processing into food products 
such as reconstituted potato chips. Cut and dried potatoes, e.g. 
dried or sliced, are used primarily for further processing, as in soups, 
Stews, and other prepared foods. These products require about 8 pounds 
of raw potatoes per pound of finished product. 


Dehydrated potato products are manufactured in plants ex- 
clusively designed for that purpose or in combination with the manu- 
facture of frozen french fries, where unused potato material is fed 
into a dehydration line to maximize raw product utilization. The 
latter method is more prevalent in Canada. At present there are only 
a few domestic producers of dehydrated potato products although other 
potato processors will probably also add dehydration facilities. 


Domestic shipments of dehydrated potato products averaged 
31.3 million pounds during the five years 1971-75, a 35 per cent in- 
crease, over the average for the’ three years, 196/,5.1966 -andei 9/0 
(Appendix Table an9yatl) Although no separate export data is avail- 
able it is believed that exports sales are large and account, on 
average, for more than half of total output. Import competition appears 
not to be great or to have increased much for the years for which data 
are available. Imports of dehydrated potato products averaged 8.9 per 
cent of apparent domestic disappearance during the period 1971-75 up 
slightly from that for the immediately preceding years. Average annual 
imports increased from 1.3 million pounds during 1961-65 to 3.1 million 
during 1971-75. Import competition comes primarily from Idaho, an 
important potato growing and processing area in the United States. 


(1) Data for 1969 and years prior to 1967 were unavailable. 
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Potato Chips, Frills, and Similar Products 


The main characteristic of potato chips and frills is their 
bulkiness. Thus, even though there is considerable reduction in weight 
from raw potatoes to the finished product, 4:1, there is an increase 
in bulk or space. This latter factor is significant not only relative 
to transportation but also to available space in retail outlets. Add 
to this the need for freshness and it becomes apparent that domestic 
production of these products, unlike that of frozen or dehydrated 
potatoes, is of necessity near the major population centres. Thus, 
although regional production data is not available, it can reasonably 
be assumed that production is distributed in a similar manner as 
Canadian population; concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, close to 
Toronto and Montreal, with secondary production in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and the Maritimes. 


The factors outlined above are much less important for re- 
constituted chips, a relatively new product competing with the regular 
variety. Reconstituted potato chips are manufactured from potato 
flakes or granules. These reconstituted chips, because of their simi- 
larity of size and shape, are much less bulky, and have a longer shelf- 
life than regular potato chips. Therefore, this product can be trans- 
ported and marketed over longer distances. The reconstituted product 
is at present not produced in Canada. 


Average shipments of potato chips more than doubled from the 
period, 1961-65 to 1971-75, from 53.to 112 miilion. pounds... Imports 
have traditionally been very small because of the factors described 
above, and thus domestic producers have supplied virtually the entire 
market. However, recently import competition has increased somewhat, 
in 1975 imports comprised 4.2 per cent of domestic consumption. It is 
believed that these imports consisted principally of the reconstituted 
product: 


Canned Potatoes 


Canned potatoes are a relatively minor product, which, moreover, 
have declined in importance. Production of canned potatoes averaged 
14.7 million pounds per annum during 1971-75 about a 20 per cent decline 
over the annual level of 1968-70. The drop in output is mostly attribu- 
table to a reduction in domestic consumption, although fewer exports and 
greater imports were also contributing factors. However, imports and 
exports are not significant relative to consumption and production, not 
exceeding 8 per cent in any year during the period for which data were 
available. Thus, Canadian producers have encountered little import 
penetration and have been dependent principally on the domestic market. 


Imports of canned potatoes have increased from an annual 
average of 200 thousand pounds during 1967-70 to 513 thousand during 
Loyi fo erasing theirashnare olmethe domestica marketarrom Ul to 3.4 
per cent. The United States was the main source for Canadian imports 
of canned potatoes prior to 1971, but since that time Europe has become 
the more prominent supplier. Canadian exports of canned potatoes have 
fluctuated greatly from year to year, reflecting primarily the extent 
of sales to the United Kingdom. Apparently when local potato supplies 
are inadequate, as in 1975-76, Canadian exports to this market take 
place, and vice-versa, as during 1971 through 1974. Small volumes are 
sold to the Caribbean area, and sales to the U.S. are negligible. 


572 
Potato Starch and Flour 


The Board did not discover any evidence indicating potato 
flour production in Canada. Domestic usage, entirely from imports, is, 
however, believed to be small; in 1976 such imports totalled only 3/79 
thousand pounds. 


Potato starch has been, and continues to be, produced 
domestically. In Canada, and in North America generally, potato starch 
is made from the culls which are not suitable for table use or process- 
ing into other more valuable potato products. This is because normally 
the price of potato starch in the domestic market does not permit a 
price for raw potatoes as high as that obtainable for other uses. 
Consequently the supplies of potatoes available for starch manufactur- 
ing tend to fluctuate in accordance with crop conditions and the over- 
all supply of potatoes, national and international. Furthermore, as 
other ways of potato processing expanded, raw product for starch 
producers has tended to diminish. 


Import competition has been a major factor in this situation. 
Imports from the Netherlands, the largest foreign supplier during the 
1970s, entered at an f.o.b. unit price usually less than half that of 
purchases from the U.S., the second ranking exporter of this product 
to Canada. Such comparatively low prices made it difficult for 
domestic starch manufacturers to compete for supplies of potatoes on 
the one hand, and for markets on the other. Competition from low- 
priced imports was moreover, aggravated by a declining level of domestic 
consumption, including both food and non-food use. 


These developments have led to a decline in domestic produc- 
tion of potato starch. Output averaged 11 million pounds per year dur- 
ing the latter half of the sixties, a much higher level than at present, 
according to confidential data. Currently there is only one producer. 
Imports in 1976 totalled 11.0 million pounds, and supplied the bulk of 
the domestic market. The main activity involving potato starch now is 
the repackaging of bulk imports for the retail trade. 


Cost Considerations 


The Board was able to calculate, on the basis of information 
provided by a number of Canadian producers, an approximate cost break- 
down for frozen french fried potatoes. ( Similar data was unavailable 
for other domestically produced potato products. However, a breakdown 
was obtained of production costs for potato chips and dehydrated 
potato flakes from a U.S. study on this subject, see Table 22. 


(1) These data are confidential. 
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Table 22: Potato Products: Percentage Distribution of 
Production Costs 


EAraton a Potato 
Chips Flakes 
Raw Materials plpeea a 
Potatoes 2057 44.2 
Shortening or vegetable 
oil TOs - 
Other Oe 2 eee) 
Labour Gre Deghl 
Packaging materials liye! a0) 
Utilities all TOs 
Total Variable Costs vf 3f0 Dae. 
Factory overhead 27) Vere 
Total Factory Costs LOOR0 100.0 


(a) Standard costs for plant manufacturing exclusively one product. 
Based on U.S. study noted in source. 


SOUGee sR HOWs hab. sand, GOOU Dele, “1e, HCOHOMILG, FeEdeLDIiLt ty Of 
Addittonal Potato Chtp Processing Factltttes in Western New 
fork, ComelloUniversity, 1974. 


Potatoes are the single most important cost element for each 
of the products shown. Factory overhead generally ranks next, reflect- 
ing in part the capital intensive nature of potato processing. Conse- 
quently, direct labour costs are, relative to other processed vegetables, 
small, comprising less than 10 per cent of total factory costs. In 
instances where frying is required, as with french fries and potato 
chips, shortening or cooking and frying oil is also a-major cost item. 
Packaging costs are, obviously, most important for the bulky chips, 
while dehydration results in higher energy requirements for flakes. 


Based on average farm values for potatoes in the two 
countries, - acquirement prices for processors were unavailable - , 
the Board concludes that, while there will be year to year variations, 
potato costs in the Maritimes and the Prairie provinces and in Maine 
and the U.S. Northwest have in the long run tended to be the same. 
Processors in British Columbia and Ontario probably encounter somewhat 
higher raw product costs. 


With respect to labour costs, wage rates have traditionally 
been lower in Canada, especially in the Maritimes and Prairies. This 
advantage has in recent years diminished, and, in fact, wages paid by 
processors in Ontario and British Columbia, particularly the latter, 
are at present higher than those paid by their nearest competitors in 
the United States. However, in view of importance of labour costs, 
less than 10 per cent, higher hourly wage costs would have only a small 
impact on total unit production costs. 
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Canadian potato processors probably are at a disadvantage on 
most types of packaging materials. This disadvantage runs from less 
than 1 per cent of factory cost in the case of dehydrated potato prod- 
uctSe-to' as high as. 3 per céntver 1tactory “Cost 101 potatorci pe. un 
the other hand utility costs can be taken to be about equal in the two 
countries. 


Producers of frozen french fried potatoes and chips are at a 
disadvantage relative to U.S. competitors with respect to cooking and 
frying oils. Assuming that Canadian vegetable oil manufacturers price 
upeto thecfullsextent iof thestariff, 17% pic. MZPoN.,. higher oi) costs 
could add from 3 to 4 per cent to total production costs of these 
potato products in Canada. 


From discussion with various Canadian producers, the Board 
is of the opinion that the largest domestic producers are unlikely to 
have any significant overhead cost disadvantage vis-a-vis large U.S. 
producers. On the other hand, small producers can be expected to have 
approximately 20 per cent higher unit overhead costs than larger 
producers, a factor which alone would result in an overall cost 
disadvantage of approximately 5 per cent. 


Combining all the various cost elements domestic producers 
of frozen potato products are, on average, at a disadvantage, compared 
with U.S. competitors, im the order of 5 to 10 per cent, depending on 
scale of production. Potato chip, granule and flake producers would 
tend to be at the upper end of this range. Regionally it would appear 
that British Columbia and central Canada processors are at a somewhat 
greater disadvantage than the average indicated above. 


Domestic processors abviously are more advantageously located 
relative to the domestic markets than U.S. suppliers; lower transporta- 
tion costs ithus® compensaterttor the hipher productiontcosts.) sihis 
element is especially significant for potato frills and chips, though 
less so for the reconstituted than the regular variety. Producers of 
frozen french fries also receive protection from transportation, though 
very little, if any, in the case of Maritime plants, compared to Maine 
firms, selling in Ontario and Quebec markets, or B.C. processors com- 
peting with their counterparts from Idaho in Prairie markets. Domestic 
manufacturers of dehydrated potato products probably benefit least from 
greater proximity to markets, because these products with a more 
favourable price/bulk relationship, cost relatively less to transport. 


Taritt Considerations 


The relevant tariff items studied by the Board, together 
with their present nomenclature and rates of duty are as follows: 


fariLE 
Items Description tegen Me rN. Gen. 


3905=I Potato starch and potato 
CLOUT Os ec sis PO POULC sebwcr. 2. Cts. Yeats 


When in packages 
weighing two pounds each, 
or less, the weight of 
such packages to be in- 
cluded in the weight 
for duty: 


CAL Limes + oes e PCLeDOUnG v 


19) 


Tariff 
Items Description Dera MokoN. Gen. 


U2 0— eer Oratoes dried. 
desiccated or 
dehydrated...per pound Free Free 2 cts. 


Vegetables, prepared in 
air—tight cans or other 
air-tight containers. 
the weight of the con- 
tainers to be included 
in the weight for duty: 


SUK RN COM eereteiaiets etre tie certs: | LOS Li by erste BO0fo. Gc. 


9030-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, 
without admixture be- 
yond the addition of 
preservatives, in 
powder, flake or 
PLA ears LOG eageve cteretsserm «Lyi Ds Cre egy Cre Zope C« 


9032-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, 
with admixture beyond 
the addition of 
DPLeseivat vest ermeree On Doce 1 ADO, Aas hig RTO 


All the above items except tariff item 8320-1 are bound 
GndeceCAi Tse isoe temporary b-Ps dnd li. f.Ne rates, of 12s p.c. are at 
present in effect for items 9030-1 and 9032-1. 


Potato starch and flour enter under 3905-1, a tariff item not 
referred to the Board but deemed relevant and included by it, and under 
several other tariff items such as) 3910-1, and 3915-1, at M.F.N. rFates 
reneingetrom 1. ct. to i> cts. Dehydrated potato products such as 
granules and flakes, being pre-cooked enter under items 9030-1 and 
9032-1, mostly the former, depending on whether an admixture other than 
a preservative has been added, as well as under items 9010-1 and 71100-1. 
Other dried products, such as diced and sliced potatoes, enter under 
9030-1 and 9032-1 and also 8320-1. This latter item was for this reason 
also included in the Board's study. Tariff item 8320-1 was originally 
designed for the importation of dried potatoes for use as cattle feed, 
but, because of its free rate is now used to enter dried potato products 
for human consumption, a practice not envisaged when the item was 
introduced. 


Frozen potato products depending on whether they are pre- 
cooked or not enter under several tariff items as well, though with 
respect to frozen french fries 9032-1 is the correct item. This item 
also covers imports of potato chips, frills and similar products. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the 
nomenclature of tariff item 8320-1 be changed to read, "Potatoes not 
advanced in value or condition by grinding or refining or reduction or 
by any other process of manufacturing beyond the removal of moisture" 
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and that a new tariff item worded "Potatoes, processed or manufactured, 
n.O.p.« be added tom the, Customselaritif-s bie C.h en -etated etiaterne 
suggested change in wording would restore the original purpose of the 
tariff item and would prevent products that might be better classified 
under tariff items 9030-1 and 9032-1 from entering duty free. The 
C.H.C. mroposed. that this new ‘tarilr Vi tem be, accordedah.e. and Mer .N. 
xates of duty of 20 p.c. The same rates were proposed for tariff 

item 9032-1, while B.P. and M.F.N. rates of 17% p.c. were proposed for 
tariff item 9030-1 along with an addition of the words “or any other 
form."" The proposed 23 percentage point difference between tariff 
item 9030-1 and 9032-1 was to take into account additional materials 
required for products covered under tariff item 9032-1. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that the 

M.F.N. rates applying to 9030-1 and 9032-1 remain unchanged. The 

.F.P.A. did however propose a new tariff item, 'Frozen potato products, 
n.0.p.'', to have an MEIN. rate of 173 pic.) free entry wasirecommended 
for items 8320-1 and 9030-1 by Thomas J. Lipton Ltd., a manufacturer 
of soup mixes, which imports dehydrated potato products. This company 
supported the concept of “adequate protection" for potato products 
produced domestically, but was of the opinion that there should be free 
entry for products currently not produced in Canada. ovston which 
domestic supply was inadequate. 


With respect to potato starch, all interested parties 
appearing before the Board agreed that there was a need for greater 
protection. The. C.H.C.,. proposed that the B. Pe sandslr Nn. rates pe sec 
at’2 cts. per pound, instead of the present GATT rate ot 14 cfs, ., while 
the U.b.P.A. «proposed 10°p.c.Ms hoe 


Canned potatoes were not specifically discussed. However, 
implicit their recommendations for tariff item 8906-1, the C.H.C. and 
C.F.P.A. proposed’ a McF.N. rate of 20 pic. and [55p.c., respectively. 
No briefs or representations were made with reference to potato chips, 
ETiLLiSs Or sim ar proaucrs. 


Rising product prices have reduced the level of protection 
for potato starch and flour entering under item 3905-1, the only item 
with a specific duty. The M.F.N. dutiable unit value of starch and 
flour imports under commodity class 69-20 has increased from an average 
of 6.8 cents per pound during 1966-70 to 13.0 cents during 1971-75, 
lowering the ad valorem equivalent of the 14 cent specific duty from 
BDOUL 2 27) Ce sCOmacOUn Wile mice. 


The Board has earlier recommended an increase in the level 
of duty for potatoes for processing from) 3/5 centsupen cyt. tows) cents 
per cwt. but not less than 15 p.c. If implemented, this can be expected 
to raise the cost of potatoes to domestic processors, increasing total 
production costs of the various potato products by an amount equivalent 
up to 2 per cent. The Board has adjusted for this factor in its 
tariff recommendations for these products. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
From the evidence available to it, the Board concludes that 


Canadian potato processing is generally healthy and robust. Output 
of potato products has increased at a vigorous pace, based on a rapidly 


oy 


expanding domestic market. Moreover Canadian processors appear to be 
in a strong position in their home market as import penetration has, 
overall, been low. 


The Board also concludes, however, that the Canadian potato 
processing industry is almost entirely oriented to the domestic market. 
Export sales account for less than five per cent of total domestic 
production, and, although, in volume terms, exports of potato products 
exceed imports, these sales, mostly frozen potato products, do not 
appear to reflect a general Canadian advantage, but rather the favour- 
able competitive position of a number of Maritime producers only. In 
fact an examination of available data indicates that factory production 
costs for these products are higher in Canada than in the United States, 
with producers in Ontario and British Columbia tending to be at the 
largest disadvantage. 


For these reasons, the Board felt that this industry should 
continue to receive tariff protection. At the same time market and 
cost considerations, taking into account any advantages received by 
domestic producers in terms of lower transportation costs and the 
probably higher raw product costs that would result from the previous 
recommendations for potatoes for processing, suggest that a lower 
level of protection is justified than that provided by the current 
permanent statutory rates under the main relevant tariff items. 


According to all indicators the performance of domestic 
producers of frozen potato products was the strongest. Imports are 
insignificant, substantial volumes are exported. Some processors 
appear to be competitive in foreign as well as domestic markets. How- 
ever, a number of producers are in a situation vulnerable to unhindered 
access by imports from the United States, and hence the Board recom- 
MendSva ii." .N. rate of LOep.c. Tor rrozgen potato products. “This recom— 
mendation encompassed frozen french fries, the main product, and other 
frozen products, usually by-products of the former. This rate would be 
less than the permanent rate of 173 p.c. under present ttem 9OS2-2, or 
tie temporarily reduced rate of 125 p.c. currently ineettect. 


With respect to potato granules and flakes the Board is of 
the opinion that somewhat higher protection than that recommended for 
ErOzena Products 1s required... Import »competition is;higher, the protec- 
tion provided by transportation to markets, relative to imports, is 
less, and Canadian producers are at a greater disadvantage in terms of 
Scalasueinererore a M.E.N. rate of 123)p.c. dis recommended for potato 
granules and flakes. A similar rate is recommended for other dehydrated 
products such as diced or sliced potatoes. These products, used 
principally in the preparation of prepared foods, enter currently 
largely free of duty under tariff item 8320-1, an item originally intro- 
duced for the importation of potatoes for animal feed. The Board is of 
the opinion that domestic consumption is sufficient to warrant produc- 
tion, particularly as a by-product in an integrated potato processing 
plant, and should be provided with a level of protection similar to 
other dehydrated products. Dried, desiccated, or dehydrated potatoes 
used in the manufacture of soups and soup mixes have been recommended 
at a M.F.N. rate of 10 Decree in recommended item VI. 


(1) See Recommended Schedule, p. 230. 
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Distance and transportation costs are such a dominant factor in 
marketing potato chips and frills, that it can be argued that these products 
need little if any protection. However, in many areas Canada's population is 
located very near the Canada-United States border, and thus some of the main 
domestic market areas would be open to penetration from nearby U.S. potato 
chip producers; a possibility which is of considerable concern to the Board 
with regard to the continued viability of this high value-added segment of the 
potato processing industry. Furthermore the Board is also concerned about 
the increased competition in recent years from the imported reconstituted 
product, which, because it is much less bulky, incurs relatively less freight 
costs. For these reasons, the Board recommends for these products also 123 
Dwt.; Huh oN. 3, cm the case of the reconstituted@producteqarateucimitaracon pat 
recommended for potato flakes, its main ingredient. 


The Board concludes that it is at present not justified to restore 
protection for potato starch and flour to the ZU0!p.c. level ofea numbermo: 
years ago, before the erosion in recent years due to rising prices of these 
products. Protection of that order would increase starch and flour costs 
to Canadian consumers and industrial users, but would probably not raise 
domestic output to its former level. The Board felt however, that some 
protection should be provided to remaining starch producers and to those en- 
gaged in repackaging bulk imports for the retail trade. Furthermore, potato 
processors should receive some incentive to undertake starch recovery with 
respect to pollution abatement. Therefore, the Board recommends that potato 
starch and flour be dutiable eat a level of 125 pve. Me FeNs,eapouc tneslever 
of protection provided by the specific duty in recent years. 


Finally, in order to implement the foregoing rate proposals, the 
Board recommends the deletion of existing tariff items 3905-1, 8320-1, 9030-1 
and 9032-1, and the introduction of one tariff item, with the following 
description of goods ''Potatoes, processed, preserved or prepared in any 
manner and potato products, including potato starch and potato flour:" and 
two sub-items, one covering frozen potato products and the other all other 
potato products, ©The frozen products would be dutiable at 10 ).c.1b.)., Osu 
M.F.Ni,cand 20.p.c.,Gen.,. and the other potato products at 125 pcoc-, l7suneee 
and 25 p.c. respectively. Such a consolidation would terminate the present 
confusion concerning the proper classification of potato products. 


Recommended Schedule 


BrLorsn Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods die Wen big Abe Wars Be eal te Tatra 


I Potatoes, processed, 
preserved or prepared 
in any manner and 
potato products, 
including potato 
starch and potato 
Flour: 


(a )- JELOZ ET es syenctets henstotericysitiess aa OMI. I ONS ie PAR RY RIE - 
(hb). N.O.pe sieacccene cece ce cme etl 2S sD mer osmOme mma amen ~ 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, PICKLED OR PRESERVED ‘Y 


Introduction 


In this section tariff items, 9015-1, 9045-1, 10520-1, 
10525-1 to 10525-6 inclusive, and 10550-1 are considered. These items 
cover a number of important products of indigenous fruits and vege- 
tables such as bulk cherries in liquid preservatives, 10520-1, straw- 
berries in liquid preservatives, 10525-1, and pickled cucumbers, 9015-1. 
Other relatively less important, indigenous fruit and vegetable prod- 
ucts, such as raspberries in liquid preservatives, pickled beets, 
onions, peppers, beans and corn, enter under these items as well. 
Furthermore, many of the goods are products of tropical or semitropical © 
fruits, i.e., those of a class or kind not grown in Canada. Examples 
of the foregoing are pickled or otherwise preserved products of okra, 
9045-1, melons, 10525-2 and 10550-1, pineapples, 10525-3, papayas, 
10525-4, and several fruit products imported under item 10525-1. 


The products referred to here are pickled fruits and vege- 
tables and fruits and vegetables preserved in any manner other than 
in air-tight containers or by freezing or drying. They may be pre- 
Servedsinesaltwibrine, or toil, suchas olive ott, .etcs, Most fruits 
are imported in bulk for further processing and, thus, represent inputs 
for domestic manufacturers, for example, cherries and strawberries 
preserved in SO9. With respect to pickled vegetables, imports pertain 
more to the consumer-ready product, although there are imports of semi- 
processed vegetables in liquid preservatives as well. 


Certain products classified under the above-noted tariff 
items were considered by the Board to be outside the scope of its terms 
of reference. These products are nuts and mixtures of fruit and nuts 
entering under present tariff items 10525-1 and 10525-6 and olives 
classifiable under tariff item 10525-1. Accordingly, the Board has 
made no recommendations concerning the rates of duty applicable to 
those products. 


Market Considerations 


According to information avaitable to, the Board, production; 
for sale, of semi-processed vegetables in brine accounts for a small 
proportion of total activity of the fruit and vegetable processing 
industries. Processors also put up vegetables in brine for their own 
use, concerning which there are no data. The Fruit and Vegetable 
Processing Industries, S.I.C. 103, reported 1975 acquirements of 6 
million pounds of vegetables in brine. This volume includes imports 
as well as domestically produced supplies; nevertheless, it provides 
an indication of the volume involved. 


By far the most important goods covered by this section are 
finished vegetable products, such as pickled cucumbers and relishes. 
At $43.1 million, the total value of shipments of these products is 
more than the combined output of all canned fruits, $31.7 million. As 
shown in Appendix Table 234 the volume of production (shipments) 
averaged 128 million pounds during 1971-75 or only 2.4 per cent more 
than the annual average reported for 1966-70. At the same time, trade 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by Tables 234 to 240 inclusive in 
the separate statistical appendix. 
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figures indicate that imports rose by almost, 53-per cent to) 12.6 
million pounds and that import penetration increased from 6.5 per cent 
of apparent domestic consumption to 9.4 per cent. Those imports, 
besides retail-pack pickled vegetables, also include the bulk semi- 
processed product. Thus, while it appears that import competition for 
the finished product may have risen, the level is probably lower than 
indicated. Domestic producers and foreign suppliers appear to have 
shared the modest growth in Canadian consumption equally. Exports, 
which have not exceeded 4 per cent of output during the 1966-1975 
period, have declined somewhat. 


The Board's 1974 survey of processing plants revealed 29 
establishments which produced pickled cucumbers and beets, and three, 
which may be included in the preceding 29, producing relishes. Based 
on the location of these establishments, production is concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec, primarily in or near the major metropolitan areas 
of Toronto and Montreal. 


Production of fruits in -liquid: preservatives, mainly S305, is 
also, like that of semi-processed vegetables in brine, relatively 
minor. Shipments totalled only 1.1 million pounds in 1974, although 
total output, including that used internally and not sold, probably is 
greater. The main brined fruits are cherries, strawberries and 
raspberries. 


It would appear, however, that the bulk of these products 
are imported. Total imports of fruits in liquid preservatives, under 
tariff items 10520-1 and 10525-1 amounted to an average of 12.7 million 
pounds per year during 1971-75, (Appendix Tables 237 and 238), about 
the same level as during 1966-70. Imports under tariff items 10520-1, 
10525-1 to 10525-6 and 10550-1 were valued at $3.1 million. Nearly 
two-thirds of the volume and value of these imports consisted of 
brined cherries. The remainder includes such fruits as melons, pine- 
apples and papayas, but is believed to be mainly strawberries. Almost 
all imports originate in M.F.N. countries. Cherries) in’ brine cone 
almost entirely from the United States and Italy. Poland was the main 
supplier of the other fruits until 1976 when that role was taken over 
by Italy. 


Production Costs 
Factory cost comparisons between Canadian and U.S. processors 


for this group of products were confined to sweet mixed pickles and 
dill pickles. Canadian costs for these products are presented below. 
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tables 23.) soweet Mixed and, Dilla Pickles: “Cost of Production, 


1974 
Sweet Mixed Pickles Dill Pickles 
= per 12/74 026 — 
$ vs $ i, 
Containers (bottles) Lk3 lee 7 Pel6 2a 
Labels 03 O25 <O2 0.4 
Shipping cartons ats) B10 mL Set 
Raw product Ihe. 19.9 are B7.-4 
Supplies 49 Col 7 £9 ue | 
Sugar os) 27.4 = - 
Labour EGS) fia) Se 8) 10.8 
Factory overhead ou Lao - 86 LBs 
Total) Factory, Cost 62.03 LOORO a65 100.0 
Selling & administration . 60 ey! 
Total Cost 6.63 Dee 


source: Tariff Board survey. 


On the basis of the United States-Canada differentials in 
the various inputs as explained in Chapter IV, the Board estimates a 
cost disadvantage to domestic processors for these two products of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Protection from freight for these products 
would not be a major consideration as Canadian population centres tend 
to be adjacent to alternative suppliers in the United States. 


Although production ‘cost: Of “fruits, such as cherries and 
strawberries in liquid preservatives for domestic processors, were 
not obtained, it is apparent from raw product cost alone that costs 
are much higher in Canada. Compared with the United States, the 
overall cost disadvantage is probably well in excess of 20 per cent, 
and even greater relative to Italian and East European producers. 
Transportation costs will reduce this gap, especially for the latter, 
but even on a laid-down basis the difference will remain substantial. 


Varmerio Considerations 


The present tariff nomenclature and M.F.N. rates of duty for 
pickled and preserved fruits and vegetables, and the rates proposed by 
The Canadian Horticultural Council and the Canadian Food Processors 
Association are shown in Table 24. 


Table 24: 
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Fruits and Vegetables, Pickled or Preserved, Present 


and Proposed Rates of Duty 


Parise 
Items 


SUL ose 


9045-1 


LQS5Z0—0 


LO525-=1 


LUS¢5-4 


LOS 25-9 


Present Rates 


Description CNet ie (GRRE) 


Vegetables, pickled or 
preserved in salt, 
brine, oLl Or in any 
OLNEL MANNE oil. OcPspe sees Leo pace 


From November 19, 1974 
to; June gs0,. 10/Cm awe cee. 1s pee. 


Okra, sliced and 
Sal eed es Mo eciesavete eee ethene ane Free 


Cherries, sulphured or in 
Hine, =o DOL Ve dieernews.s D23 Diets 


Fruits and nuts, pickled 
or preserved in salt, 
brine, OL, sor any other 
MATION: Git Os Des oe crea eros crete U7 Pac 


Ger cles rateytOnsUsO)Co sees 


GATT 
Melons, pickled or 
preserved in salt, 
brine, oll, ‘or any other 
MANNE fatlsO sD ste sce ee eee Ph os Ge 


From November 19, 1974 
Co une SOS Posi Se. wees iO) prac. 


GATT 
Pineapples, pickled or 
preserved in salt, 
brine, oil, or any other 
MANNE) (MNOS Per bisls sie stets SPeLUEp acs 


G.P. Tes rate! to.30/6/84 


GATT 
Papayas, pickled or 
preserved in salt, brine, 
oil, or any other 
MADE ksi) sO. Wee a iasad one uenecats Free 


Fruits, pickled or 
preserved in salt, 
brine, oil, or any other 
manner, n.O.p., namely 
avocados, breadfruit, 
guavas, litchi, mango- 
steens, soursop and 
mangoes, including 
MAW COTCHUCNCYstemt.tce cele aisle = 


(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


Free 


Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 


CHG CFPA 
20 p.c. js pe ce 
- Free 
Sey ab. TPS pe. 
+ 0) Ds. 


(b) 


- Free 


- Free 


vOo 


Table 24: Fruits and Vegetables, Pickled or Preserved, Present 
and Proposed Rates of Duty 


TarLee Present Rates Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 
Items Description COCAINE GRRL Ss) CLIC CEPA 


10525-6) Nuts, pickled “or 
presernved@in salt, 
brine, olls on vany 
Other manner, n.o.p., 
which would otherwise 
be classified under 
tanie ta temealOS2b—1e ee - Dein - - 
Giirom wy 4/./ 7 Stor 30/6/84) 


10550-1 Zucca melons, peeled or 
Sliced, sulphured or in 
Deine abormuser in 
Canadtansmanuflactunes, sox, HOP peice - - Free 


(c) 


(a) lo tapply ftomirutts. only,uwith- 2 separate tariff Jtem for nuts atthe 
presenterate, of iduty.. 

(b) Amended. Original proposal - 15 p.c. 

(c) Amended. Original proposal - 5 p.c. 


DOMLCe ee ine. Custonsy lari £ andebriets tothe Larift Board. 


Of the above tariff items 9015-1, 10520-1 and 10525-1 are the main 
ones, #1. temS#10525—2, —3 and, —4 are GATT extracts from 10525-1 to effect 
preferential M.F.N. treatment for the specified products, while 10525-5 and -6 
are special GsPi1s extractsawhich came, into, eftfiect on April il, 1977. > Ltems 
WO5S25—lsand 10525-3 also make provision under the GlP.T. As-indicated 
previously in this report the Board did examine the adequacy of G.P.T. rates. 
All permanent M.F.N. rates are bound under GATT; temporary reductions are at 
present in ettect Lor atems 9JOls—leand 105252. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Pickled and preserved vegetables, especially in fully processed form, 
are manufactured in large volume in Canada with a high degree of domestic self- 
sufficiency. Although import penetration, principally from the United States, 
has increased in recent years, foreign supplies still account, on average, for 
less than 10 per cent of domestic consumption. Costs of production, based on 
dill and sweet mixed pickles, are higher for domestic producers, but not by . 
as much as indicated by the present permanent M.F.N. Tariff rates. 


For these reasons the Board concludes that a reduction is justified 
for these products and recommends a rate of 125 p.c. under the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariff, a level equivalent to the reduced rate presently in effect. Further- 
more, it recommends a revision in the existing nomenclature as per recommended 
schedule, in order to ensure that it applies to all semi-processed vegetables, 
that is those preserved in provisional preservatives, even when canned, as 
well as to the consumer-ready pickled product. With respect to salted and 
sliced okra the Board recommends that the present nomenclature and rates 
of duty be retained. The Board understands that some relishes are now classi- 
fied as vegetable sauces and are dutiable at 173 pecesunderrstarifs item 
9020-1; this treatment would not be altered. 
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Concerning fruits in liquid preservatives, domestic prod- 
uction is small, and the market for these semi-processed indigenous 
fruit products is largely supplied by imports. From the viewpoint 
that these products are inputs for further manufacturing, the Board 
was inclined, therefore, towards lowering of rates of duty. On the 
other hand, the Board recognized that much of the import competition 
to the output of Canadian fruit growers, particularly of cherries and 
strawberries, is in the semi-processed form, and that therefore a 
reduction in tariffs here would tend to nullify its recommendations 
for the fresh product. Therefore, for cherries and strawberries in 
liquid preservatives, the Board concludes that rates of duty should 
essentially be maintained at their present levels, and that, because 
of their being close substitutes for the fresh product, protection 
should be provided by way of a specific duty with an ad valorem 
minimum. Accordingly, the Board recommends a B.P. and M.F.N. rate of 
5 cents per pound but not less thaneli2s p.c.e for chernuies wimelaqutd 
preservatives, and a rate of 5 cents per pound with a minimum of 175 
p.c. for strawberries in thiseform., For beth products j;ethes.c.) rt. 
rate of 123 p.c. would be retained and the Gen. rate set at a minimum 
of 35 p.c. with an appropriate specific rate in each case. 


For other, less important, indigenous fruits in liquid 
preservatives, e.g., raspberries, the Board is of the opinion that 
some protection is indeed necessary, but at a reduced level, and 
recommends a rate of 10 p.c. under the BePland Mer Ngetarifft ined 
new n.o.p. tariff item to be established for this purpose. This rate 
recommendation would nullify the existing G.P.T. margin of preference, 
and thus, would make the present G.P.T. rate of 125 p.c. “edundant 105 
these products. It is recommended that it be dropped. 


The Board, for reasons piven above, recommends that fruits 
of a class or kind not grown in Canada, when pickled or preserved, 
enter free of duty. Furthermore, because pickled pineapples and 
papayas, could enter under this new item, it is recommended that the 
present separate tariff provisions for these products be dropped. 
Moreover, free entry would make existing G.P.T. for these products 
redundant, including tariff item 10525-5. 


With respect to pickled or preserved melons, because both 
processing and farm production are very small, the Board also recom 
mends free entry. However, in view of the uncertainty whether or not 
any melons might be considered indigenous, it was deemed necessary to 
establish a separate tariff item. Finally, it is recommended that all 
the proposed tariff provisions for fruits in liquid preservatives 
encompass both semi-processed fruits preserved in any kind of provisional 
preservative, whether or not air-tight containers, and retail-pack 
fruits preserved in any manner not specified elsewhere. 


With respect to nuts, pickled or preserved in salt, brine, 
oil, or any other manner, the Board concludes that these are not 
products of fruits and vegetables in the sense of this Reference, and 
therefore recommends the establishment of a separate tariff item for 
these products, with current nomenclature and rates of duty. Present 
G.P..T...extract,,10525-6.,would also be, retained as it ts. Olives, in 
liquid preservatives, also deemed to be outside the scope of this 
Reference and not considered to be a nut, would require a separate new 
tariff item, at present rates of duty as well. 


Recommended Schedule 


Items 


VEL 


XV 


XVI 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


AV = 


XVII-2 


XVII-3 


Description of Goods 


Vegetables, pickled or 
preserved in salt, 
brine, oil, vinegar, 
aceticovacidsoreliquid 
mustard, or in sulphur 
dioxide or other pro- 
visional preservatives, 
whether or not in air- 
tight cans or other 
air-tight containers; 
vegetables pickled or 
preserved in any other 
Manner, n.O.p. 


OI VeESRE WAGs ck ts ave see or shers 


Fruits, pickled or pre-= 
served in salt, brine, 
oil, vinegar or acetic 
acid. Ot inesulLpour 
dioxide or other pro- 
visional preservatives, 
whether or not in air=- 
tight cans/ or other 
air-tight containers; 
fruits pickled or pre- 
served in any other 
manner,’ n.oO.p.: 


Cherries, per pound 
of drained weight 


Melons 
Strawberries, per 
pound of drained 
WE UG ite cra vateleis’ skskske’ sist ele © 


Of a class or kind not 
grown in Canada 
IN GO@opNe eeoeeeoeeeste#ee#e?8eeeeteeeeee . 


Nuts, and mixtures of 
fruit and nuts, 
pickled or preserved 
invsakt brine, ot), 
or any other manner, 
thai pie 


Nuts 


ceeeeereee eee ee eee ee ee 


Mixtures of £Eruits and 
nuts 


British Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured-— Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Weyestieie (Waresae ie WayealseiE Liber ae 
Iso eae es pee. Ip .ce - 
lesa acm 1s PuCsteeoaDie Ce: alee pice 
Da C.GS<, Dd. CES 515 Lamers. 

but not DUiteme t but not 


less than less than less than 


IDS epecurlosy prove too) pec. uel2sapec 
Tree Tree JOP DiiGs - 
a. CtSivig Cus. 5 HOUBGUS wc, 
Dita not but not but not 
less than less than less than 
lisp Cm bison .ce jopece. Pas pe ce 
Free Free Sey eruer - 
LO pec. LOSp. Cc. OSaps Ce - 
17% p.c ie spaCeq a. | Ds Cs - 
= = = 73 pies 
at a! - Lee nee. 
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DRIED VEGETABLES AND rrurts ‘) 


In this section the discussion concerns the dried vegetables 
and fruits covered by tariff items: 8507-1, 9010-1, 9035-1, 9040-1, 
9905-1, 9910-1, 9910-2, 9911-1 and 9945-1. Included are all vegetables 
in dehydrated form, with the exception of dried potatoes which have 
been considered in the section dealing with potato products. Some of 
the more important products are dried mushrooms, cut and dried onions, 
garlic and carrots, parsley flakes and onion and garlic powder. The 
above tariff items also include dried forms of plants other than of 
vegetables as used in this report, such as vanilla powder, basil, mint 
etc. These enter principally as materials for use as flavourings and 
as dried herbs under tariff items 9035-1 and 9040-1. The other group 
of products is dried fruits such as apples, apricots, nectarines, 
mangoes and papayas. 


Market Considerations 


Dehydrated, desiccated or dried vegetables are used in a 
number of ways. They are used as flavourings or condiments in the 
preparation of other foods, e.g. garlic powder, as ingredients for 
prepared foods, e.g. cut and dried carrots and onions, or as finished 
consumer products, e.g. freeze-dried peas. The most important of 
these is probably as a component of prepared foods, such as dried soup 
mixes, prepared dinners, canned soups and canned hash. 


The use of dried vegetables in dried soups is at present by 
far thein major form. af, utilization. | Thetrswuse dneothem prepared 
foods is at present believed to be minor. However, as such, because 
there is limited Canadian capacity for air-drying vegetables, it 
represents substitution for the domestically-grown fresh vegetable. 
Dried vegetables can be sourced over much greater distances, as the 
incidence of transportation costs is relatively much less than for 
fresh vegetables. 


As far as the Board has been able to determine there is no 
production of air-dried vegetables other than potatoes, and only a 
small volume of dried mushrooms. Some vegetables are domestically 
freeze-dried, but again in small quantities. Thus the domestic market 
for these vegetable products is almost exclusively supplied from 
abroad. The value of such imports are estimated to have totalled $11.1 
million in 1976, which, compared with average annual imports of $3.5 
million during 1966-70, is indicative of the growth of the market for 
these goods. The actual extent of the domestic market is, moreover, 
larger than indicated by the above import data, because dried vegetables 
are also imported in substantial volumes incorporated in dried soups and 
soup mixes. 


There is also no domestic production of dried fruits, aside 
from possibly a small volume of dried apples. Consequently Canada 
imports not only its requirements of dried non-indigenous fruits, but 
also those of the kinds grown domestically. In 1976 dried fruit im- 
ports amounted to 13.2 million pounds valued at $6.5 million. The 
Board believes that more than three-quarters of the imported volume 
was tropical or semi-tropical fruits, of which 9.4 million pounds was 
prunes. Imports of dried apples totalled just over a million and of 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by tables 241 to 249 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
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nectarines, pears, peaches and apricots 1.4 million pounds, probably 
mostly apricots. The domestic market for dried fruits based on pur- 
chases from abroad, has expanded overall at a moderate rate of about 
10 per cent from the annual average for 1966-70. This growth was 
concentrated in the consumption of dried apples, apricots and other 
indigenous fruits; the market for prunes, the major product, declined 
somewhat. 


Labit th Considerations 


The pertinent referred items dealing with dried fruits and 
vegetables, their nomenclature and present permanent and, if applicable, 
temporary M.F.N. rates of duty, and rates proposed by the CHC and CIFPA 
are presented below: 


Table 25: Dried Vegetables and Fruits: Present and Proposed 
Rates of Duty 


Present Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 
tae nt Rates 
Item Description (MOEiNs)) CHC CFPA 
DOU) = lee iiSicOOMSe da ited. crt UM. Ce ZUR DEC. = 


9010-1 Vegetables, dried, 
desiccated, or 
dehydrated, includ- 
ing vegetable flour, 
Tete oats eee ehete io ers sep. ce 2020 Cs Free 


From November 19, 1974 
tomdunet30, 197 Glee. 


9035-1 Vegetable materials 
EOERise las 
id (ERO NW ark Re aha AA 75 Wee ZOD Ce Free 


9040-1 Dried herbs in a 
crude state, not 
advanced in value 
OG cOudiiULOn, DY, 
grinding or re- 
fining or by any 
other process of 
manufacture, 
namely: Basil, 
bay laurel (larus 
nobilis), majoram, 
mint, oregano, 
rosemary, sage, 
Savory, tarragon 
ANG CNY Mewes. eee Free - Free 


9905-1 Plums or prunes, 
dried, unputted.... 
etait cee DELSDOUNG sla ct, 
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Table 25: Dried Vegetables and Fruits: Present and Proposed 
Rates of Duty 


Present Proposed Rates (M.F.N.) 
Tarts Rates 
Item Description (M.F.N.) CHC CFPA 
When in packages 

weighing two pounds 

each, or less, the 

weight of such pack- 

ages to be included 

in the weight for 

duty. 

GATT oteinisisia wie os iaice bee - Free 


OSTO=- Fruits, cried, 
desiccated, 
evaporated or de- 
HYVGraleu es lleOsPic cs eco Ce 


GATT nite eter iiss leks 6c nasvels peace LOG pace Free 


9910-2 Fruits, dried, 
desiccated, 
evaporated or 
dehydrated, 
namely: bread- 
fruit., guavas, 
litchi, mangoes, 
mangosteens, 
pineapples and 
soursop 
(From 1/4/77 to 
307,60) weeresaneictereenae Free ° = - 


9911-1 Dehydrated papaya for 
use in Canadian 
manufactures 
(From 5/117 74, to 
30)/ 67 B30) uaceielece s2e.eccl ee er ee ~ - 


9945-1 Apricots, nectarines, 
pears and peaches, 
dried, desiccated, 
evaporated or 
dehydrated ........ Free = Free 


(aj) GeP Ul. tariie provisionloniy. 


Source: The Customs Tariff and Briets) tomthe: larisfipoard: 


The M.F.N. rates provided under items 8507-1, 9010-1, 9035-1, 
and 9945-1, in addition to the special provisions of 9905-1 and 9910-1, 
are bound under GATT. Temporary item 9911-1 is not bound, and 9910-2 
is a new item, effective 1 April 1977, extracted for the purposes of 
providing General Preferential Tariff treatment to certain dried 
tropical fruits. 
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As can be seen, the CFPA recommended free entry because the 
products in question are not produced domestically and are to a large 
extent, especially with respect to dried vegetables, inputs for further 
processing. Thomas J. Lipton Ltd., with a special interest for dried 
vegetables, supported this position, although in the case of dried 
mushrooms it recommended "adequate" protection. Coca-Cola, Canada, 
Ltd. proposed a separate tariff item, with duty-free entry, for its 
basic flavouring ingredients, currently imported under 9035-1 at 74 
Emes OMerals 


The CHC on the other hand, argued for an M.F.N. rate of 20 
p.c. for all dried vegetables and dried mushrooms. In the case of 
dried vegetables, this level of protection was deemed necessary as an 
incentive, in fact a precondition, for the construction of domestic 
production facilities to supply the rapidly-growing Canadian market 
for these products, especially in dry soups and soup mixes. At the 
time of the public sittings in 1973 there were plans to build such a 
plant in Manitoba. The Council proposed free entry for all dried 
fruits, except those coming in under the n.o.p. item 9910-1, in which 
case it proposed no change from the present 10 p.c. because, on 
principle .~n.o0:p. tariff items. should) not. be. Free.» Temporary free 
entry under section 273 of the Customs Tariff was, however, suggested 
until the development of a domestic fruit drying industry. 


It was also alleged before the Board that substantial and 
increasing volumes of dried vegetables were entering under 9035-1, 
"Wegetabie taterialss touusesas yalavourings,|at./s p.c. M.F.N.«, instead 
Of under 9010-1) dried vegetables, n.o.p. at 175 p.c. M.F.N.,,, or since 
November 19, 1974, at the temporarily reduced rate of 125 p.c. An 
examination of this contention substantiates that indeed imports under 
the former item have experienced a very high rate of growth, Table 26, 
compared to entries under the latter. 


Pay eye 2 6: Imports of ))ried Mushrooms, Dried Vegetables, n.o.p. 
and Vegetable Flavourings Under Tariff Items 8507-1, 
9010-1 and 9035-1 Respectively, Canada, 1966-70 to 
1976 


Value of Imports Increase in Value of Imports 


Average Average 
Products io 56=70 7 eee UG 1966-70 to 1976 


$m. $m. $m. $m. i 


Dried Vegetables, 


n.0.p. Ee Ska Die 0.6 34.0 
Vegetable 
flavourings ao Dae One 6.9 £3660 


(a) Dried mushrooms, 1968-70. 


pource: Appendix Tables 241, 242 and 243. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


With respect to dried vegetables covered in this section the 
Board concludes that a rate of duty of 20 per cent, as proposed by the 
Canadian Horticultural Council, is indefensible. The Board is not 
convinced that a level of protection of this order would bring about a 
domestic vegetable drying industry, while it would add to the cost of 
Canadian processors importing these materials. On the other hand the 
Board felt that although there is no domestic production of air-dried 
vegetables, free entry is also not desirable. Some protection should 
be provided to Canadian growers against substitution by the dried 
product in those instances where the fresh product is being used in 
processing. Such protection should, however, not be a disincentive to 
domestic producers of the finished products. Therefore, the Board 
recommends an M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c. for dried vegetables n.o.p., a 
rate somewhat below the rate proposed for soup and soup mixes. Further- 
more, the Board is recommending a change in the nomenclature of the 
present item to ensure that this recommended rate will apply to all 
dried vegetables and vegetable flours not otherwise provided for, and 
specifically to all dried vegetables when for use by manufacturers of 
soups, including when used as flavourings. Accordingly the Board 
recommends that all other vegetable materials for use as flavourings 
be allowed free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. tariffs. The 
present item referring to crude herbs would be retained in its present 
form both as to its description of goods and rates of duty. For similar 
reasons, a 10 p.c. rate is also recommended for dried mushrooms, the 
same level as the minimum put forward for fresh mushrooms for 
processing. 


The bulk of Canadian imports of dried fruits considered 
here are not grown in Canada, and these dried non-indigenous fruits 
already enter mostly free of duty. The Board found no reason for 
changing this status. Moreover, with no known domestic production of 
dried fruits indigenous to Canada, the Board recommends that imports 
of these products also be free of duty. Furthermore, for simplicity 
of tariff administration, it is recommended to consolidate the three 
main referred items into one new item for dried fruits not otherwise 
provided for. The Board's recommendation for free entry also makes the 
present temporary provision for dried papaya and the G.P.T. provision 
for dried breadfruit and other tropical fruits redundant, and they 
should be deleted. 


Leyla 


Recommended Schedule 


BELursit Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 

Items Description of Goods ike Werlgiae hare n ari bas Taritt 


VI Vegetables, whole, cut 
or otherwise reduced, 
when dried, desiccated 
or dehydrated; all 
such materials and 
dried, desiccated or 
dehydrated potatoes or 
mushrooms, whole, cut, 
or otherwise reduced, 
for use in the manu- 
facture of soups or 
soup mixes; vegetable 
fOuTSmie OO Die ne Cte ie Se Ce ORD, ce BORD se. - 


x Vegetable materials for 
use as flavourings, 
OVE Aes Ran A eeteracelete cme Le’ Free 25 IPSC. = 
SEL Prucis .*dried,ydesic-— 


cated, evaporated 
on dehydrated, n.0ep. ; 
jehiecrsiel gehe eke Gn n OOD oot sae Free 2Oe Dee. - 
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FRUIT sutces ‘Y) 


Introduction 


The following discussion encompasses a variety of fruit juices 
and fruit juice concentrates. Also considered are certain related prod- 
ucts such as fruit syrups, cider, and water extract of dried prunes, 
i.e. prune juLees 


Fruit juices are merchandised in two forms, namely liquid 
"single-strength" juice and frozen concentrate. In the latter form 
the retail product is mixed with water by the consumer, normally on the 
basis of three parts water to one part juice concentrate. The frozen 
concentrated juices are packed for retail sale usually in small 6-ounce 
or 12-ounce cans or composite containers, i.e., containers with fibre- 
board walls and metal ends. Single-strength juices are sold either in 
cans, primarily 48-ounce, or in glass bottles or cartons. The two 
juice products of principal importance are orange juice and apple juice; 
the former is sold in both the single-strength and frozen concentrated 
form; the latter is predominantly retailed in single-strength form. 


With particular respect to citrus juices (orange, grapefruit 
and blends thereof), domestic production comprises reconstitution of 
highly concentrated citrus juices imported in bulk from citrus growing 
areas such as Brazil and Argentina. In this process, the imported 
concentrates are blended, frequently with pulps and essences, and 
mixed with water to derive the lesser, single-strength level of concen- 
tration. The frozen concentrated citrus juice retail-packed in Canada 
is similarly reconstituted, though evidently involving much less 
dilution than in the case of the single-strength product. (2) Apple and 
grape juices are also frequently reconstituted. A distinction must 
be made, therefore, between reconstituted juices as compared to juices 
made directly from the whole fresh fruit. 


A distinction should also be made between a "juice" and a 
"drink.'' Canadian Food and Drug regulations restrict the use of the 
term "juice" to juices obtained from the fruit of origin with standards 
set forth as to the content of fruit solids and other ingredients and 
additives. Many types of fruit drinks or beverages are marketed in 
Canada either in liquid form or as dehydrated crystals. Such drinks 
and beverages (e.g. orangeade, lemonade, fruit punches, squashes) are 
not juices inasmuch as they may only in part consist of juice or may 
be entirely artificial in nature. Excepting syrups, cider and prune 
extract, the tariff items considered in this section ny eO) Wseiwalie 
juices per se and their concentrates, not fruit drinks. (3 


Based on industry information and published shipments and 
trade data, Table 27 presents the composition of the domestic 
fruit juice market for 1975. Statistics concerning this market are 
not fully available, particularly with respect to retail frozen packs. 
Import data, for example, does not distinguish between imports of 
bulk concentrates for manufacture as imports of concentrates in retail 
packaged form; only combined figures are obtainable. [Except for the 
main single-strength juices, orange and apple, the figures shown should 
be viewed as estimates only. 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by Tables 250 to 264 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 

(2) In industry terminology, and in present tariff nomenclature, degrees 
"Brix" is used as a measure of concentration (soluble solids content 
per unit volume). For example, with respect to orange juice, the 
bulk concentrates imported for manufacture are usually concentrated 
to 65-68 degrees Brix; single-strength juice is normally 12-13 degrees 
Brix and the frozen retail product is normally 44-45 degrees Brix. 

(3) Fruit drinks and beverages, exclusive of juices, are largely entered 
under tariff item 71100-1. 


ayes) 


Table 27: Fruit Juices: Estimated Value of Domestic Consumption, 
Canada ws1 975 


Estimated 
Domestic 
ee _ (a) i: f . 
Single Strength: Shipments Imports Exports Consumption 
- $ million - 
Orange AW ag 7.0 = ee 
Grapefruit ayy Syeat | - Ono 
Lemon - Votes 0.4 
Apple Sal O23 O. cw, 
Pineapple Shei vA) - 220 
Grape 6.304) - DRS Owe 
Other 9.2 eG Siro) Teo 
Otek 68.5 eS ee Sie. 80.2 
Frozen Concentrated: 
(b) : 
Orange Lied. DAE. AL9 
Orhan ‘ogg ee Oars Suh I cena pip Soe 6.0 
Total Pui 26.2 ‘eh oe iy hag 


(a) Single-strength or reconstituted to single strength. 

(b)itarvit Board estimates 

(c) Based on 1974 reported shipments. 

(d) Includes blended orange-grapefruit, and a number of mixed fruit 
juices. Reported Statistics Canada data also include apple juice 
concentrate. 

(e) Includes re-exports. 

(f) Includes grapefruit, blended orange-grapefruit, and grape. 


SOUrCeG: — otatistics Canadas datavand, Pariti sBoard, survey. 


As shown, the domestic consumption of fruit juices, both in 
single-strength and frozen concentrated form, is estimated at $128.1 
Libor site O7 ee Clils fi eurer tes based On 1.0,b. tactony valnes; at 
the retail level the market is probably some $180 to $190 million. 
Single-strength juices account for an estimated 63 per cent of total 
fruit juice consumption, principally because of apple juice, which is 
not generally sold as a concentrate. Import competition varies accord- 
ing to type of product, being most significant in the case of frozen 
Orange juice and negligible in the case of apple juice. Domestic 
consumption of pineapple and lemon juice, as there is no known domestic 
production of the reconstituted product, is met entirely from imports. 


CLETUS Sl aULt Jubees 


The tariff items considered here are 15202-1 (orange juice), 
15202-2 (orange juice concentrate for manufacture); 15206-1 (grape- 
fruit juice); 15207-1 (blended orange and grapefruit juice); 15210-1 
(citrus juice concentrates for manufacture); and 15215-1 (dehydrated 
eiteus LLUuLe juices). 
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The reconstitution of citrus fruit: juices tin Canadads a 
relatively new form of processing activity; according to industry 
members this activity only commenced in 1962. Production was initially 
made viable through a ready supply of low-priced and high quality 
citrus concentrates from South American citrus growers, together with 
favourable ocean freight rates from these offshore sources. 


While several of the major citrus juice reconstitutors in 
Canada specialize in the production of juices and drinks only, it is 
evident that these products are attractive as well to many firms within 
the fruit and vegetable processing industry as a secondary product 
line for the off-season. Such juice operations are frequently of 
value in reducing overheads otherwise carried by other products and in 
retaining a work force during the off-season. 


Citrus fruit juices are packed by firms on an irregular 
basis, and the number of producers has tended to fluctuate from year 
to year. Within the fruit and vegetable processing industry some 25 
to 30 establishments appear to pack citrus fruit juices on a more or 
less regular basis; there are probably a similar number of dairy 
industry establishments which reconstitute and distribute citrus juice 
products. Most of these plants produce the single-strength product 
only; the production of frozen concentrated juice packs is more special- 
ized with only five firms so engaged in 1975. The bulk of this latter 
pack is processed in Ontario with one producer being located in 
British Columbia. Single-strength production in Canada is more wide- 
spread geographically, particularly given the processing done by local 
dairy operations. 


Orange is by considerable margin the most important of the 
citrus juices reconstituted domestically, either in single-strength or 
frozen form. Other citrus products are grapefruit, blended orange- 
grapefruit, and various mixtures (e.g., orange-apple, grapefruit- 
pineapple). Lemon and lime juices, while also citrus, are apparently 
not reconstituted in Canada and imports are very minor. Lemon is 
primarily used in drinks (lemonade). 


Market Considerations 


With reference to the single-strength product, data are re- 
ported separately for orange juice and grapefruit juice only, see 
Tables 29 and 30. In 1975 production of these two products amounted 
to, 121.0 million pounds. ,including ~All otheue citrus jurces. otc. 
domestic output exceeded 150 million pounds. Given this level of 
current output and considering that the domestic reconstitution of 
citrus juices was nonexistent prior to 1962, siteisvobvious? thatthe 
growth of this domestic activity has been pronounced. Output of orange 
juice which accounted for 94 million of the above total and is by a 
considerable margin the most important citrus juice, nearly tripled in 
volume from 1968 to 1975. About a quarter of the orange juice was 
produced by the dairies in 1975 and the remainder by fruit and vege- 
table processors; the industrial breakdown for other citrus juices was 
unavailable. 


Imports of single-strength citrus juices are almost exclu- 
sively from the United States and primarily from Florida juice processors. 
Inasmuch as single-strength orange and grapefruit juice imports have 
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remained essentially level since 1968 it is evident that the marked 
rise in Canadian consumption has been met through increased domestic 
output of reconstituted juices. Whereas Florida processors supplied 
the entire Canadian single-strength orange juice market prior to 1962, 
they had only 30 per cent in 1975 and the domestically reconstituted 
product some 70 per cent, in terms of value. The corresponding figure 
for single-strength grapefruit juice is apparently eyakee = about 55 
per cent - but this latter estimate is probably low. 1) 


Only approximate estimates can be constructed concerning the 
domestic market for citrus juices sold in the frozen concentrated retail 
form. (2) These are provided in Table 28. 


Table 28: Citrus Juices, Concentrates, Frozen: Estimated Volume 


of Domestic Consumption, Canada, Selected Years 


Average Average 
1968 1968-70 ee 1971-75 


- million lb. - 


Shipments: 
ENB TE s TO 19.0 49.007 36.5 
Other 1 2 5.0 4.5 
Imports: 
ena 24.1 206 63.0 50.5 
Other 26 3.0) JG rer 
Domestic Consumption: 
Orange SVira US) ele raen w) &7.0 
Other (4) Le oe 10.8 9.2 


(a) Includes grapefruit, blended grapefruit-orange, and other mixtures. 


Source: Statistics Canada data and Tariff Board survey. 


Between 1968 and 1975 domestic shipments of all frozen juice 
concentrates, including non-citrus juices, increased greatly, from 
16.1 million pounds to 60.9 million pounds. Almost all of this in- 
crease can be attributed to the expanding production of frozen concen- 
trated citrus juices. As shown in Table 28, it is estimated that frozen 
citrus juice shipments rose from 14.5 million pounds in 1968 to 54.0 
million pounds in 1975. As in the case of single-strength juices, 
the domestic consumption of citrus juice concentrates has grown 
rapidly, more than doubling between 1968 and 1975. 


As with imports of single-strength juices, imports of frozen 
concentrated citrus juice products in retail form are obtained almost 
entirely from U.S. fruit juice processors located in Florida. While 


(1) Reported grapefruit juice production does not include shipments, 
believed to be substantial, by the dairy industry. 

(2) Shipments data for frozen citrus juices are combined by Statistics 
Canada under aggregate totals covering all "frozen juice concen- 
trates.'' However, citrus products account for the bulk of produc- 
tion under this category. While import data does not directly 
distinguish between bulk citrus concentrates for manufacture versus 
imports in retail form, certain assumptions can be made according 
to country of oricin. 
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imports have steadily increased, domestic reconstitutors nonetheless 
accounted for an estimated 45 per cent of the frozen citrus juice market 
in 1975. Considering, again, that production in Canada developed only 
in the early 1960s, it is evident that the domestic reconstituted 
product has become increasingly competitive with the product processed 
in Loraidas 


Production Costs 


As derived from the Board's industry survey, Table 31 sets 
forth production costs for single-strength orange and grapefruit and 
for frozen concentrated orange juice. For single-strength juices, the 
citrus concentrate and the metal cans account for the principal share 
of production cost, about 70 per cent in the instance of orange juice 
and 80 per cent for grapefruit juice. This proportion is of course 
substantially smaller when cheaper cartons are used instead of metal 
cans or bottles. For the frozen_retail product this proportions 
even greater because it requires, compared to single-strength juices, 
considerably more raw concentrate. Labour costs are very minimal for 
reconstituted citrus juice products, being some 3-4 per cent only of 
a single-strength production cost and even smaller in the case of 
frozen concentrated orange. 


Table 31: Citrus Juice Products: Average Production Costs, 
Canada, 1974 


Oe ee Tw ee 


Frozen 
Single-Strength Single-Strength Concentrated 
Orange Juice Grapefruit Juice Orange Juice 
(sweetened) (unsweetened) (unsweetened) 
per case of per case of per case of 
12/48 oz: LAP 48: oz. 48/6 oz. 
S as 2% $ ase, S as Z% 
Cans IAF Ae) 36.9 A ed 34.4 ieee t 2A 
Labels 0. 20 DLE On deh Deve a = 
Shipping cartons 0.16 Sia S. OF U7 Be OolZ ee 
Covcentrata (ee oe 3436 2.20 OS ee 5 49 64.4 
Sugar 0.40 Os = = = = 
Other ingredients») G202 maed 0.01 0.2 on 1 
Labour and 
dacearvre yo thenaa Omer 8.0 ee 7.6 43 5.0 
Other costs (4) Gente wiley: Qnsa 6.6 0.56 6.6 
Production Costs fy wel NG 4.97 100.0 8.52 100.0 


(a) Landed plant cost including freight and handling charges. 
(b) Additives used in blending (aromas, essences, oils, pulps). 
(c) Includes fuel, power and water. 

(d) Principally selling and administrative costs. 


Source: Tariff Board survey. 
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Confidential cost information made available to the Board, 
enabling a comparison of Canada-United States f.o.b. factory costs, suggests 
that single-strength citrus juices are produced in Florida at significantly 
lower cost than domestic reconstituted juices, although this difference will 
be significantly influenced by whether the domestic product is packed in cans 
and bottles or cartons. On the other hand, particularly for single-strength 
juices, freight costs from Florida to Canadian markets are so substantial 
that they would appear to negate the lower production costs enjoyed by the 
Ylorida industry, assuming that the domestic product is marketed essentially 
in local markets. 


For frozen concentrated orange juice, a research study conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture (1) indicates average produc- 
tion cost in 1974 in Florida of $7.48 per case of 48/6-ounce cans. This 
would compare to $8.52 per case as given in Table 31. Thus, with respect to 
frozen citrus juice Canadian producers are also at a disadvantage. In this 
instance freight costs are not so critical a factor and domestic reconsti- 
tutors would apparently experience a cost disadvantage in the order of 5-10 
per cent on a laid-down basis, i.e. when taking into account the transport 
charges borne by Florida producers. In this latter connection it is pointed 
out that while domestic reconstitutors account for the bulk of domestic 
single-strength consumption, their market share is conspicuously less in 
the instance of citrus juices retailed in the frozen concentrate form. 


thasehien Conssidorcaielone 
Schedtlemt omutariinwdstems) selevant 


Present nomenclature and r 


at 
. * : ) 
to citrus juices are provided below: (¢ 


e 
) 


ALajesliea 
Items Description Bo lP Mls le Nie Gen. CSE. 


L202 — I VOLANC eR TUCO 2s concer Pree Se piece 259 Pets - 


15202-2 Unsweetened orange juice 
concentrate, not less 
than fifty-eight degrees 
BEix, for use-ine the 
manufacture of citrus 
CL pu COS - a clereratey terete = - - Iree 


LIZO06— Tee Grapeckruity juicem@yen.<+.0) tebree DEP's Zaps 
Gi Petemrate to. 30/6/34 Free 


15207-1 Blended orange and 
SLapecrud te Ul Cem. +s sce Eee 5 DaCs CE Dis 


Gobel werate: tons, 6, 64 Free 


15210-1 Unsweetened orange juice 
concentrate, not less 
than fifty-eight degrees 
Brix, and unsweetened 
grapefruit juice con- 
centrate, not less than 
fifty degrees Brix, for 
use in the manufacture of 
CELTAISEELULLE Sill Ces uy. wae Lee Free ee Dees = 


(1) National Economic Analysis Division, Economic Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Cost Components of Farm-Retatl Price 
Spreads for Selected Foods, Agricultural Economic Report No. 343, 
ape, bev des 

(2) See also Appendix A. 
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are Bi 
Items Description Bee MePaNe Gen. Gc Pvorkee 


15215-1 Dehydrated citrus fruit 
juices with or with- 
out stabilizers or 
SULA To ards a cere ete ete eee: Coen Dale DS Pets Pasi i Deer, 


From November 19, 1974 
CO Pune 505 9) Owe wise ate eee Free JAE y 4 bytes 


GP <h..<ratestos, 30/6/84 Free 


Tariff items 15202-1, 15206-1, and 15207-1, which are the items of 
principal significance, do not contain any provisions as to degree of con- 
centration and consequently encompass both single-strength juices and frozen 
juice concentrates, mainly those in retail packaged form. Where juice con- 
centrates are specifically admitted for the purpose of citrus juice manufacture, 
and where the stated Brix degrees minima are met, duty free entry is provided 
either under 15210-1 or 15202-2. Item 15210-1 was introduced in April, 1974 
and is a temporary tariff provision which expires in February, 1978; 15202-2 
refers only to recently established General Preferential rates. All of the 
above items are bound under the GATT excepting 15210-1. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association advocated an increase in 
existing tariffs respecting citrus juices in finished form, proposing a M.F.N. 
increase, Trom*5> p.ci to 10 psc. Ther Association aleo advocated= that cierus 
juice concentrates when imported for the purpose of further manufacture be 
permitted duty free entry. This latter proposal was temporarily adopted by 
government with the establishment of tariff item 15210-1. The Canadian 
Horticultural Council did not initially recommend any change in present tariffs 
pertaining, to citrus juices but during the public hearings stated that it would 
support increased duties if recommended by the Tariff Board. 


Several other parties, acting either as importers of Florida juice 
products or as representatives of Florida citrus growers, also made submissions 
to the Board.) such parties advocated either the elimination of all tariffs 
on citrus juice products or opposed any increase in present rates of duty. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby contended that domestically reconstituted single- 
strength citrus juice did not compete with "pure, single-strength juices" im- 
ported from Florida and maintained that such imports "in no way infringe upon, 
impede or hinder the operation ...of domestic processors of reconstituted 
citrus products," and requested that the pure product be accorded free entry. 


Tariff item 15215-1 is not of relevance to domestic processing of 
citrus juices. This item covers only dehydrated citrus juices in powder or 
crystal form as opposed to the type of citrus concentrates used in reconstitu- 
tion. Domestic reconstitutors do not use dehydrated citrus fruit juices as 
such; the products covered under item 15215-1 are used in making "breakfast 
drinks" in powder or crystal form, jams and jellies, and certain confectionery 
products. According to industry sources, dehydrated citrus juices of the type 
covered by item 15215-1 are not manufactured or processed in Canada; imports, 
averaging $1.1 million per year during 1971-75 therefore supply all Canadian 
demand. Dehydrated citrus fruit juices are at present subject to permanent 
statutory duties of 24 p.c., B.P., and 5:p.c.,.M.F.N. with a temporary 
reduction to free. : 


(1) Florida Citrus Commission, State of Florida; Libby McNeill & Libby 
of Canada Limited; Minute Maid Corporation (Canada), Ltd.; Sunkist 
Growers, Inc.; and Chambers, MacKelvie & Associates Ltd. 

(2) See Appendix Table 254. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


In the early 1960s the Canadian market for citrus juices was 
met entirely by imported products, predominantly from Florida juice 
processors. In subsequent years, however, the development of a domestic 
industry producing reconstituted citrus juices has been rapid, to the 
point where the preponderance of the Canadian market for single-strength 
citrus juices is currently met by domestic reconstitutors. Given this 
pronounced growth in production, and the evident competitiveness of 
domestically reconstituted juices vis-a-vis Florida products, the 
Board could not agree, as contended by the Canadian Food Processors 
Association, that increased tariffs were needed to maintain or further 
develop this industry. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that 
concentrates for use in the manufacture of fruit juices, as originally 
proposed, have since the introduction of temporary tariff item 15210-1 
entered free of duty, a concession judged to be of appreciable benefit 
to domestic reconstitutors. 


The Board is also of the opinion that citrus juices should 
not have more protection than other juices, particularly apple, which 
use Canadian raw material. Finally, with respect to the contention 
that Florida citrus juices being dissimilar to and not competitive with 
the reconstituted product, should be given free entry, the Board could 
not accept this position as there is evidently considerable direct 
competition between the two products. 


In view of these considerations, it is recommended that the 
duties for citrus juices, single-strength and concentrated, be retained 
SetiisyprescitwleVe lM Oba recmmeb obs.) J epieC erst ative Ns yp RANGE p< Coryell. 


The Board sees no reason to impose a customs duty on imports 
of citrus concentrates when entered for the manufacture of citrus 
ELULL Juices; accordingly it recommends duty free entry for such ‘con- 
centrates under recommended item XXIV (c). This item would incorporate 
present item 15210-1 into the Customs Tariff as a permanent provision 
as it is at present only temporary. This recommendation, if implemented, 
would also make existing item 15202-2 redundant. 


As noted earlier, dehydrated citrus fruit juices are not 
processed in Canada and any possible future processing or re-processing 
is unlikely; recommended item XXV thus provides duty free entry for 
such dehydrated juices. 


Presentmtariit,itemse lo20l—l. (lime juice) ,« L5203-1, (lemon 
juice), and 15204-1 (passion fruit juice) were not specifically 
referred to the Board under Reference 152. These items are carried 
forward, withoutecehareecs deuiutems. .\LVe(a),. (d) and) (ey) respectively 
in the schedule indicated below. Finally, it is recommended that 
these items be preceded with a general preamble "Fruit. juices, n.o.p., 
reconstituted or not, concentrated or not, and fruit syrups, NeOspees 
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Recommended Schedule 


British Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tare t Tari bt Mawr Tarict 
XXIV FLruLt -fulces, iO cps, 
reconstituted or not, 
concentrated or not, 
and L£rubt Sy Lups, sis e 1) see 


(a) Dine $TULCemS cares 2 alee bee Free 2 
(b) Orange; ieee, fis. Piel Tete ee eee BY yy eZ 
(c) Unsweetened orange 

yutee “concentrate, 

not less than fifty- 

eight degrees Brix, 

and unsweetened grape- 

Brule’ juice concen— 

trate, not less than 

fifty degrees Brix, 

for use in the manu- 

facture, of *citrus 

PUI. GULCES Tass oul eee Free 20 pec. - 
(d) Lenin) jUrCce: We elven weeteisrcs eer Ice ree PAS vlesrer. - 
(e) Passion (rue juLCce™. vss. Pree Free 25ep ec. - 
(g) Grapefruit juice, 

TAO o[) ae Ueleiateretatclels sisterste tum ae ee Sap ee 25°DeC. GeLee 
(hh) Blended orange and 

Crapelrrmrm WULCe. 6c er bee Space 2507p. ex eeree 


x Dehydrated citrus fruit 
juices with or without 
Stabilizers or sugar ree Free ZOADE CS = 


Apple Juice and Apple Juice Concentrates 


This discussion concerns single-strength apple juices, either made 
from the fresh whole fruit or reconstituted, frozen concentrated apple juice 
sold in small retail’ packs, and’ concentrates used in manufacture. All lof 
these forms of apple juice are classified under present item 15208-1 ("Fruit 
juices, n.o.p."') which also covers a number of ober juice products. s4pple 
ciders are considered in a separate section of this report. 


Market Considerations 


Single-Strength Apples Jurce 


Single-strength apple juice is a major domestic fruit product with 
establishments classified to Fruit and Vegetable Processing (S.1I.C. 103) 
accounting for almost all of production. Production totalled 199.4 million 
pounds in 1975 and shipments were valued at $31.1 million. As shown in Table 
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32, production rose moderately between 1961-65 and 1971-75 but moved 
sharply upwards in 1975 and 1976.1) The bulk of single-strength process- 
ing consists of juice made from apples as opposed to reconstituted juice; 
the latter comprised on average only about 10 per cent of the combined 
pack during 1971-75. 


Both exports and imports are negligible in relation to the 
volume of the domestic pack. Exports over 1971-75 averaged, for example, 
only some 2 per cent of production. Imports of single-strength apple 
juice are not separately reported, being combined with other juice 
imports; however, according to a Tariff Board survey», single-strength 
imports in 1976 were only 2.5 million pounds and for other years are 
believed to be similarly small. Exports are principally to the United 
States, (Appendix Table 251). It is believed that imports are, also, 
almost entirely of U.S. origin. It is consequently apparent that 
domestic processors probably met over 95 per cent of the Canadian market 
for single-strength apple juice in 1971-75. 


The size of the apple crop, by province, principally determines 
the regional profile of juice production. Ontario and British Columbia 
are evidently the two most important producers of pure apple juice (made 
from apples) although data respecting the latter province are not avail- 
able. As shown below, apple juice is also a significant pack in Quebec 
and in the Maritime provinces; there is little or no production in the 
Prairie region. Table 33 does not include reconstituted single-strength 
production; supplemental pack statistics indicate that Ontario accounted 
for about two-thirds of this pack in 1976. 


Table 33: Canned Apple Juice, Single-Strength, Made from Apples: 
Production by Region, 1975 and:197/6 


1975 1976 

million tb. ase, Miiktone! be as 7% 

Maritimes (a) (a) 2305 14.7 

Quebec Bb vat (a) (a) 

Ontario 49.9 2933 48.9 30.4 
British 

Columbia Ca) Cay) (ay) (a) 

Canada L770. 1.00.0 159.5 100.0 


(2) <Gonfidential: 


Source:’ Statistics Canada, 


Apple Juice Concentrates 


The Board was unable to determine the market for apple juice 
sold domestically in the frozen concentrated state for retail consump- 
tion. While orange juice, for example, is principally sold in the 
retail frozen form, normally in small 6-ounce cans, apple juice is, 


(1) The term "canned" would include production in other containers, 
i.e., in bottles or cartons. Shipments of apple juice in such 
containers, by the Dairy Industry, are negligible. 
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in contrast, merchandised in the single-strength form, almost entirely. 
While the retail market for frozen concentrated apple juice is very 
minor, the Board understands that at least one company in Canada packs 
this product. However, it appears that this product is primarily 
imported. 


A number of important considerations, on the other hand, 
attach to the production and importation of bulk apple juice concen- 
trates. These are used primarily as the raw product for the recon- 
stituted single-strength product, although significant quantities are 
also used in mixed juices or for various liquid or powdered drink 
products. Bulk concentrates are produced domestically, but imports 
account for the preponderance of supplies used by Canadian processors. 
This was confirmed by a study by the Anti-dumping Tribunal for the 
crop years 1968-69 and 1969-70. (1) Moreover, in 1970 and 1974, when 
import data were available, the imported product represented about 85 
and 60 per cent respectively of total supplies. 


It is apparent that the production of apple juice concentrates 
faces more or less persistent import competition from exporting countries, 
mainly in Lurope, which can land this semi-processed product in Canada 
often at very low prices despite substantial ocean freight charges. In 
several recent years during the late 1960s and 1970s imports have 
occurred in such volumes and at such prices as to greatly depress the 
domestic market for pure apple juice. Reconstituted apple juice using 
imported concentrates is a direct substitute for apple juice made from 
apples. MInsomuch as increased sales of the former product are achieved 
at the expense of the latter, the access to, and use of, imported concen- 
trates can result in a major reduction in the market for apples grown 
domestically. On the other hand when Canadian supplies of "juice" apples 
are insufficient, imported concentrates have a beneficial stabilizing 
effect on the supply of apple juice to the retail market. On the whole, 
however, there is a permanent threat of production surpluses in exporting 
countries and of importation into Canada of concentrates in volumes and 
at prices injurious to domestic apple growers and producers of apple 
juice and apple juice concentrates. 


Production Costs 


Average factory costs, based on information submitted by four 
large apple juice processors are given in Table 34. 


(1) Anti-dumping Tribunal, Apple Juice Concentrate Originating in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary: and Switzerland, January 10, 
1972, Ottawa; see also the Anti-dumping Tribunal Report of April, 
1975 respecting its review of earlier findings. 

(2) Estimates by Agriculture Canada indicate bulk apple juice concen- 
trate production as.between 0.8 to 1:0 million pounds’ for the) three 
crop years 19/0 toelG/2.erising to 44. Gand 3.0 mileion (pounds, 
respectively, in 1973 and 1974. According to the Anti-dumping 
irrbunal. imports stocal led 10. 1mil lion= pounds ©in 81970 cand. 2 
million pounds in 1974. A further Tariff Board study shows 1976 
imports at 2.5 million pounds. 

(3) The Anti-dumping Tribunal found, in its 1972 report, that dumped 
imports of apple juice concentrate had caused, and were likely to 
cause, material injury to the production of fresh apple juice in 
Canada. 
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Table 34: Apple Juice, Made from Apples: Average Production 
Cost, Canada, Per Case of 12/48 ounce Cans, Canada 
Choice, 1974 


$ asaZ 

Containers and labels ase! 36.6 
Shipping cartons 0.16 ieee 
Raw product 1.90 40.4 
Supplies O72u 4.5 
Labour ‘4 (b) Oa de5) 
Factory overhead 0.50 10.6 
Factory Cost A370 100.0 
Selling and Sdidilic eco onene O33 = 
Iistimated Production Cost 5. OB = 


(a) Includes minor cost of employee benefits. 
(b) Includes fuel, power and water. 
(c) Estimated at two-thirds of factory overhead. 


Source: Tariff Board survey. 


As with citrus juice products, factory overhead and, in 
particular, labour are relatively unimportant elements in the cost of 
producing juices about three-quarters) of thegfactory cos tyin 374 
resulted from raw product and metal cans. 


Employing the cost differentials outlined earlier in Chapter 
IV, the Board considers that there is no meaningful production cost 
difference between Canadian and U.S. processors of apple juice. This 
is in contrast to most other processed fruits and vegetables. On the 
basis of acquirement cost data, apples purchased for processing appear 
‘on balance to be less costly in Canada. This raw product advantage 
would approximately compensate for higher costs evidently experienced 
for certain packaging materials, labour, and overheads. lowever, while 
apples acquired for processing were, over 1966-1975, some 17 per cent 
lower in cost in Canada vis-a-vis the United States, this differential 
varies by region. The price for juice apples may for example have been 
similar in certain recent years between New York and Ontario and total 
production costs may have been somewhat greater in Ontario. 


As single-strength juices are generally costly to ship over 
long distances, freight costs figure significantly in marketing. 
Consequently, domestic juice canners despite, in some instances, higher 
production costs, would appear to be competitive in their respective 
regional markets. Only with respect to the Prairie market might domestic 
producers, from this standpoint of freight cost, be at some disadvantage 
relative to producers in the U.S. Mid-West. 


(1) 4Sea AppendixiTablewl03: 
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Tariff Considerations 


Apple juice is presently classified under tariff item 15208-1: 


Tariff 
Item Description bers MoE Ns Gen. GeP.t. 


Bruit juices, in. O.p.« LOG sce OGD. Ci. 2a ec = 


This item encompasses all forms of apple juice, that is, 
both reconstituted and non-reconstituted single-strength juice and both 
retail and bulk apple juice concentrates. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association did not request any 
changes to present item 15208-1. The Canadian Horticultural Council 
requested that a new separate item be introduced for apple juice and 
all concentrated forms thereof with the duty to be graduated according 
to specific gravity as in the case of present item 15305-1 respecting 
grape juice. (1) While the Board gave consideration to the concept of a 
graduated rate structure as suggested by the Council, it was clear that 
such a structure could be administratively cumbersome. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Board recognizes that several reasons might be advanced 
for the duty free entry of single-strength apple juice. In the first 
place, apples are themselves not subject to duty under the present 
Customs Tariff, and the Board has earlier recommended that such duty- 
free entry be continued. It can be argued that this non-dutiable status 
should therefore also apply to the various processed apple products such 
as juicc, sauce and cider. Secondly, U.S. processors would likely com- 
prise the only significant source of competition in the domestic market 
for single-strength apple juice, and inasmuch as Canadian and U.S. prod- 
uction costs, for juice made from apples, are estimated to be approxi- 
mately equal, there would appear to be little need for tariff protection. 
Moreover, imports of single-strength apple juice are small, probably 
accounting for considerably less than 5 per cent of domestic consumption 
fy Oey J RDS Wied Wee sp 


The Board, however did not favour eliminating entirely the 
tariff protection at present afforded domestic processors of single- 
strength apple juice. While the average producer matches U.S. produc- 
tion costs, some regions have a somewhat higher-than-average cost 
structure and are not as advantageously located relative to their main 
markets. The Board deems it desirable that such producers continue to 
receive some assistance in achieving adequate market penetration. 
Accordingly, the Board recommends, for single-strength apple juice, a 
Beleeand Meb.N. rate of 5 p.c¢.3) the Gen. rate,would be7?25) p.c. Further- 
more, it is recommended that a separate tariff item be established for 
this *product, 


The Board makes no separate provision for reconstituted 
single-strength apple juice made from concentrate, which it considers 
should appropriately continue to be classified with juices n.o.p., at 
Chev niteher Mey in. rales! .LOsp.C. 


(1) The Council, while making mention of a "base rate" for apple juice 
concentrate, to be graduated upwards depending on specific gravity, 
did not otherwise submit a proposed rate schedule either for single- 
strength or concentrated apple juice. 
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With reference to bulk apple juice concentrates, this semi-processed 
conmodity has in several recent years been entered into Canada in considerable 
volumes, frequently at abnormally low prices. Consideration was accordingly 
given to the question of increasing the existing level of tariff protection. 
In the Board's opinion, however, even a major increase in duty would probably 
not satisfactorily counter the problem of periodic imports at depressed price 
levels. In circumstances where other producing countries have a surplus of 
apple concentrate, and imports into Canada occur at unusually low prices, the 
Board believes that surtax provisions, or anti-dumping procedures, as the 
case may be, would be more efficacious in protecting domestic apple growers 
or processors. 


A further factor mitigating against an increase in tariff rates is 
the higher costs that this would entail for domestic users of these concen- 
trates particularly when there is a shortfall in domestic supplies of apple 
juice, and when consumers would be faced with already high prices. Given 
the substantial level of imports in recent years, the Board could not justify 
any reduction from the rates presently applicable and, therefore, proposes 
that protection be retained at least at its present level. In order to 
counter the effect of declining prices, the Board favours the introduction of 
a specific duty plus an ad valorem minimum. It is recommended, therefore, 
that apple juice concentrate when imported for use in the manufacture of 
apple juice, be dutiable at a rate of 50 cents per gallon, but not less than 
10 p.c. under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, under a separate tariff item 
set up for this purpose. 


Frozen apple juice concentrate sold in the retail form as well as 
all bulk apple juice concentrate not specifically entered for the manufacture 
of apple juice would continue to be classified to the n.o.p. item for juices 
atcen: Milos atemot GLO pp aes 


Recommended Schedule 


Butt tsh Most- General 

Prefer- lFavoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Parent Tarbit Tandhe rants 


XXIV Pest ubees, m0e 1 vs 
reconstituted or not, 
concentrated sor not, 
and, £ruL ty syrups; 120s: 


(i) Apple juice, not 
including apple juice 
CONECECH ELAS NOE 
reconstituted apple 
PUL CEr ccrlaretatercuaneceter tte este omar Ue iiaie Da). Ce Zee Gi - 
(j) Apple juice concen- 
trate for use in the 
manufacture of apple 
julce?) 2. fea pet eallon ss >ULCES. ye PURGES yeu Lney 
but not but not but not 
less than less than less than 
LOS Dati. 10 p.c. Zane. - 
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Grape Juice and Grape Juice Concentrates 


This subsection pertains to grape juice and concentrates of 
grape juice whether used in making wines or non-alcoholic "table" juices. 
The relevant tariff items are 15305-1 when the juice is in containers 
exceeding one gallon, or 15208-1 when imported in containers of one 
gallon or less. 


Imports under item 15305-1 consist in large part of grape 
juice, mostly concentrated, entered in bulk for use by domestic wineries. 
However, there are also a number of firms in Canada which import single- 
strength or concentrated grape juice in bulk (in tank cars or drums) for 
"repackaging" into one or five gallon containers for subsequent sale to 
home wine-makers. Such imports are believed to be substantial. In addi- 
tion, this item covers bulk imports of grape concentrates for use in the 
reconstitution of table juices or other drink products. Also included 
are imports for the manufacture of jams and jellies. 


All of the above products would in theory also enter under 
15208-1 if in small containers of 1 gallon or less. The grape juice 
products entered under this latter residual item, however, are mainly 
(a) retail pack, single-strength table juice of the Concord variety; 
(b) frozen concentrated grape juice, Concord, in 6 or 12-ounce cans; 
and (c) concentrated or single-strength juice of the variety V. Vinifera 
usually entered for direct sale to home wine-makers. 


Grape Jiuatces and Grape Concentrates for Wine 


While Canadian wineries, in addition to fresh grapes, make use 
of both single-strength grape juice and grape concentrates, the latter 
has been used in increasing quantities in recent years. The Board is 
informed that imports under item 15305-1 by wineries consist almost 
entirely of grape juice in concentrated form, usually with a specific 
gravity of 1.3194. Table 35 below, based on reported acquirements, 
provides relevant data concerning the size of the market for grape 
concentrates used in commercial wine-making. 


Table 35: Grape Juice Concentrates: Acquirements by Canadian 
Wineries, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 eo7e 1973 1974 1975 
- Volume, '000 Gallons - 
Imported at oe 64.5 299.8 298.6 153.0 
Domestic oe as Peed ZO2n LOOKS 13520) 
Total 6153 U3 BeeL Ta2e2 50ce3 398.9 286.0 
- Value, $'000 - 
Imported ae ts 220 1,629 1,509 733 
Domestic Sus Le 492 689 232 450 
Total Adee: 587 Dad papyeyl es’ Lea? 9. La OS 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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While Canada has a significant commercial wine-making 
industry with wineries located in all provinces excepting Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, the use of imported grape concentrates is 
greatly restricted by certain provincial laws. The use of such con- 
centrates is basically prohibited by provincial regulations in the 
two most important grape growing provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Nonetheless, of total grape concentrates used by wineries, 
imports account for the bulk. As derived from the above table, imports 
over 1972-75 comprised, on a value basis, 68 per cent of all concentrates 
for winery use. 


Although separate statistics are not available concerning the 
volume of concentrates imported for use in home wine-making, it is 
believed that the amount involved is substantial. For the 1972-75 
period, as example, bulk imports of grape juice under tariff item 15305-1 
totalled $7,202 million 2 of which domestic winery acquirements 
accounted for $4,096 million. This comparison suggests that the re- 
mainder, some 40 per cent or more of imports under 15305-1, are by 
"repackagers'"' selling to home wine-makers or reconstitutors producing 
a table grape juice or drink. Importation for other uses (e.g., the 
manufacture of jams and jellies) can be taken to be negligible. 


Bulk imports of grape juice or grape juice concentrates 
originate primarily in the United States, mainly from California. 
Other important supplying countries are Spain, France and Italy. There 
are no known exports of grape juice by Canada. 


The Market for Table Grape Juices 


With respect to the domestic production of table grape juice 
in single-strength form, statistics are, for reasons of confidentiality, 
only released sporadically. lowever, in 1974 Canadian shipments of 
isingle-strength grape juice, (3) "fresh or reconstituted to single-strength," 
were reported as $6,271,000, or 21.5 million pounds; corresponding figures 
for. 1971 are $2,024,000, or «/:3imillisonepounds. “Industry antormation 
‘received by the Board, which is supported by the partial data available, 
indicates that both the market for the single-strength product, as well 
as domestic production, is growing substantially. According to industry 
sources, import competition in this single-strength market is negligible 
with domestic production accounting for over 90 per cent of domestic 
demand. 


While frozen concentrated grape juice, sold normally in 6 or 
12-ounce cans, is also packed in Canada, production figures are confident- 
ial and cannot be published. The Board is informed that the market for 
table grape juice in this form is also expanding. In the case of this 
product, and as distinct from the single-strength market, import competit- 
ion is significant, although estimates as to market shares are not obtain- 
able. Industry sources have expressed concern that certain major retail 
food chains have recently imported sizeable volumes of frozen concentrated 
grape juice which is packed for them by juice processors in New York 
‘State. 


(1) Small quantities of imported blending wines may be used. In 
certain years, when there is a shortfall in the domestic supply 
of grapes, provincial prohibitions may be modified. 

(2) Appendix Table 251. 

(3) Shipments figures as reported by Statistics Canada pertain almost 
entirely to table juice but may include small volumes of grape 
juice sold for home wine-making. 


A Bisa 


Table grape juices are primarily a product of the Concord 
prape, a V. Labrusca variety, which is grown in Canada. The import of 
Concord grape juice by reconstitutors as a raw material is governed, 
and may be limited by, certain federal regulations respecting bulk 
importation. Since 1971, however, some amount of blending has been 
permitted in the grade standards for grape juice. To this extent 
domestic reconstitutors of table juices may use juice of the VY. Vintfera 
variety (mainly "Thompson Seedless"). The latter is mainly imported as 
a bulk concentrate from California. 


The Board did not directly survey production costs respecting 
table grape juice products. However, a price comparison of Class 1 
Concord grapes sold for juice processing in Ontario as against New York 
Suggests that, at least in some years, juice processors in the latter 
State would have an appreciable raw product advantage over domestic 
juice processors. With particular respect to the frozen concentrated 
grape juice, which is least affected by freight costs, the domestic 
market would thus appear, from time to time, to be vulnerable to import 
competition. 


Tariff Considerations 
Existing tariff item 15305-1 is as follows: 


Ta wile & 
Item Description Beer Maron Gen. Geet. 


Grape juice in contain- 
ers of more than one 
gallon capacity each: 


Testing not more than 
i O14  specii le vpravicy, 
at 60 degrees tempera- 
PUGC eur. ere ese Deg Fea elon? 2OoGrS . Bot Csi. Z25nCtS% = 


Andain saddition hereto 
for each increment of 
O.O0) in specific 
gravity above 1.074 SDCtsn BectSrs Sects. - 


GATT 
Testing not more than 
1.074 specific 
gravity at 60 degrees 
ERMIP Ghd CULE Cire) est evel e ore ve 
Metis eas ete CCL Og DaCesS. 20-CtS. 


And sineaddition 
thereto, for each 
increment of 0.01 
in specific gravity 
above 1.074 BECCS. sels. 


Union wie SOUL ALL Loa 
Trade Agreement ...... 
. British Preferential 
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The GATT eee a attaching to 15305-1 reduces the base 
‘rate of duty applying to juice with a specific gravity of 1.074 or less, 
to..15, cts... B.P. and 20 cts. M.E.N. | Thesineremental duty votes =centeaper 
gallon remains the same. The GATT rate would currently apply to virtually 
all imports. 


As noted, tariff item 15208-1 is also of relevance, applying 
as a residual item to grape juice entered in various retail size 
containers: 


Taras. 
Item Description Bee M.FAN? Gen. Gereise 


Hrd Cequlces ta, Our. tele ceeel Gap acs EOC. 25 Vie. - 


With respect to item 15305-l, the amount of duty imposed per 
gallon varies greatly depending on the degree of concentration involved. 
The grape juice entered by wineries under this item normally would be 
highly concentrated with a specific gravity usually testing at 1.3194. 
The applicable M.F.N. duty under the GATT schedule, would in this in- 
Stance, work out to 95 cents per gallon. On the other hand, the M.F.N. 
duty imposed on less concentrated forms of grape juice would be much 
lower, probably ranging down to not much more than the base rate of 15 
cents per gallon. For all’M:F.N. imports under 15305-1, the weighted 
average rate of duty is calculated as equivalent to 19.0 p.c. ad valorem 
bor LO /=75% It is pointed out that, because of the graduated rate 
structure of item 15305-1, bulk concentrates entered under this classi- 
fication would attract a higher rate of duty than that applying to 
smaller, retail-sized containers under item 15208-1. The ad valorem 
duty under this latter item is 10 p.c. irrespective of degree of 
concentration. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a tariff of 
10 p.c. M.F.N., plus the existing incremental levyvor 3 cts. per gallon: 
The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed a base rate of 50 cents per 
gallon, as against the present 20 cents, together with 6 cents for each 
further increment of’ 0.01 in specific’gravity. The Council's proposal 
would apply to B.P., M.F.N., and Gen. schedules and would, in ‘effect, 
somewhat more than double the existing average duty level of 19.0 p.c. 
calculated above. 


The Board received, on behalf of wine producers in Quebec, 
submissions from La Maison Secrestat Limitée and from the Quebec 
Department of Industry and Commerce. Both representations contended 
that the viability of Quebec wineries, vis-a-vis imported wines, would 
be enhanced by the elimination of duties under item 15305-1. The 
Canadian Wine Institute, an association comprising all major Canadian 
Wineries, also proposed duty free entry for grape juice and concentrates 
when entered for manufacture by domestic wineries. It may be noted that 
the competitive position of Canadian wine producers is only in part 
affected by present item 15305-1; other determinants are the tariffs 
pertaining to finished wines, and blending-wines used as inputs, and 
administrative practices of various Liquor Control Boards. These other 
aspects are not considered to be within the scope of Reference 152. 


(1) See also Appendix A. 

(2) This average is derived, for M.F.N. imports, as the total duty 
collected expressed as a per cent of the dutiable value of imports. 
See also Appendix Table 257. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


Fresh grapes of the IV. Ma aoe species are at present entered 
duty free and in its earlier report (1 the Board recommended that such duty 
free entry be afforded to all fresh grapes regardless of species or use. 
The Board based this recommendation on the fact that provincial regulations 
in the two main grape producing provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, 
governing the use of domestic grapes in commercial winemaking already 
create a tariff-equivalent protection for growers in those provinces. In 
these circumstances, the existence of a permanent tariff applicable across 
the country places a burden on wineries and consumers in other provinces 
which is difficult to justify. A duty on the fresh product would of course 
have necessitated a comparable rate on juices and concentrates; otherwise 
importers could circumvent the duty on fresh grapes by purchasing the 
processed form. But to impose a duty on juices and concentrates for use 

in winemaking, when the fresh material enters duty free and provinces 
regulate the use of imported juice or concentrates, would simply result in 
higher costs for wineries and consumers in all provinces for no particular 
purpose. Although wine-makers could shift to fresh grapes, the latter are 
considerably more costly than the semi-processed concentrate. Therefore, 
the Board recommends free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. tariffs for grape 
juice and grape concentrates when entered for use in winemaking. To ensure 
equitable treatment for various end-users, the recommended nomenclature 
provides free entry to these products when imported not only by wineries 
but also by home winemakers or repackagers selling to the latter. 


With respect to other grape juice and concentrates of grape juice, 
these are mainly products of the variety V. Labrusea, which are grown in 
Canada. The domestic market for table grape juices in both single-strength 
and frozen concentrated form has been expanding, and provides an important 
outlet for Canadian growers, especially during periods of surplus, and one 
which should be preserved and encouraged. The Board recommends, therefore, 
aedeparater taripe item ='erape sjuice, neo.pan with ratessot 12-puc.,.8.P., 
Piipuce wis ee Nea cande 72> p.e..,ecenaa liis itemewould_ cover table grape juices, 
single-strength or frozen concentrated, entered in retail size containers, 
and bulk grape juices, whether or not concentrated, for use in the manu- 
facture of table juices or for use in other products such as jams and 
jellies. 


BeLersh Most- General 

Prefer- lravoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tarier Tari fet larice Late. 


oC EVO Cee) 

EBruitweUlLces'. (l.C.D..', 
reconstituted or not, 
concentrated or not, 
and fruit syrups, 
WAS eH hoe 


(k) Grape juice for wine- 
MAKIN Ge eis sic wislalejesie as ass hee Free Ze Peis = 
CL) Grape juicesaisosp sr. elscp.c. sl5phc. ea ace - 


(1) Report by the Tariff Board Respecting Fresh and Processed Fruits 
and Vegetables, Volume 1, Part III (Fresh Fruits) Ottawa, February, 
1978. 
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Other Juices and Related Products 


Pineapple Juice 


Pineapple juice is not reconstituted domestically. During the 
1960s one firm in the Canadian fruit and vegetable processing industry, 
in association with a major U.S. pineapple grower-processor, produced 
single-strength juice using imported concentrates; such production has, 
however, been discontinued although the reconstituted juice so processed 
was said to be an excellent product. Consequently, Canadian demand for 
this juice is met entirely from.imports, mainly from the United States 
(Hawaii) and the Philippines. Most imports are in single-strength 
form although concentrated juice is also entered for various food or 
drink manufacturing purposes. 


Pineapple juice is presently classified under tariff item 15205-1: 


rhehiedse 
Item Description Babe Make. Gen. Sok cules 


Pinveapp Leet cen. a eaDe es DUD sCs 250 Pees - 


From November 19, 1974 
to June 30) 19738 Free Free DOM piace - 


GJP2 Tt. * rate toy 30/6/84 Tree 


AUStratian Urade 
Agreement 24.02 ..= Lee 


While pineapple juice is dutiable at 5 p.c. under the permanent 

Statutory B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, the effective rate at present is Free 
following a temporary reduction in 1974. Free entry is also afforded to 
countries granted General Preferential status. Imports from Australia 
enter free of duty in accordance with the terms of the Australian Trade 
Agreement. The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that 
present permanent statutory rates be eliminated while the Canadian 
Horticultural Council submitted that these statutory rates be continued. 


Since pineapple juice is not processed in Canada and as there 
is, of course, no domestic grower interest to consider, the Board recom-— 
mends that free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. schedules be made a 
permanent provision of the Customs Tariff in a separate tariff item. 

This would be consistent with recommendations made by the Board elsewhere 
concerning other pineapple products (e.g. canned pineapple, pineapple 
pulps). The Board's recommendation would make the present G.P.T. pro- 
vision and special status of Australia redundant. The present Gen. 

rate would be retained. 


Other Fruit Juices 


Other than apple juice and grape juice (in containers of one 
gallon or less), which have been discussed earlier, there are a number 
of other juices normally classified to item 15208-1 "Fruit juices, n.o.p.". 


(1) See Appendix Table 261. 
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According to a Board survey of invoice documents the following types ot 
EnULt a ijulces sand mectarsvare anciiuded? = *peach; pear, (plum, apricot, 
DilacKe currant, “edvcurrant, blackycherry, “sour cherry, cranberry; black- 
berry, mango, guava, tamarind, papaya, and coconut. Also included are 
various mixtures and ‘punches’ of the above listed fruit juices. 


As is evident, there are juices from non-indigenous fruits 
and those made from fruits grown in Canada. The latter may be produced 
domestically albeit in small quantities. With respect to the non- 
indigenous fruit juices, domestic production is probably non-existent, 
even reconstitution. There is, however, little statistical information 
on this subject. Imports under the present tariff item are presented 
in Appendix Table 255 which indicates that the main supplying countries 
are the United States and South Africa. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association did not propose any 
change concerning item 15208-1 other than the extraction of grape juice. 
The Canadian Horticultural Council, however, proposed, in addition to 
the separation of grape and apple juice, that the remaining products be 
dutitable aryraves fon 20ep.c7, bebe t20Np oc. ,aticE Ne} Bandito yp.c.. 1Gen. 


The Board is of the opinion that at least a moderate level of 
tariff protection should be retained for fruit juices not elsewhere 
specified. This residual product category would, as suggested by the 
above enumeration, largely be comprised of juices which are now, or could 
be, produced domestically from indigenous fruits. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the present rates be retained. This recommendation 
would also be applicable to the non-indigenous fruit juices presently 
covered by item 15208-1. The Board did not deem it necessary to establish 
a separate duty free classification for these miscellaneous and minor non- 
indigenous fruit juices; most of the major non-indigenous juices, such as 
citrus juices and pineapple juice, are provided for in separate eo nomine 
tariff items. 


Attaching to present Gtrem 1520c-1 is G.P.1. extract item 
P5206—2 ( Proiie juices, en.O.). ,anot including apple, cranberry,.prune, 
grape and blended juices"). In that the parent item would retain duties, 
this recently established extract item would be carried forward, dropping 
the reference to grape juice. 


Oe ayo kt Syrups, n.o.p. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council contended that products 
which should bevclassitied under item 15206-Ie"Fruit juices, m.0.p. 
Aiea Natateror lOvpocs, sentensinsteadsinder tem lo209-1) Wiruit 
SUS me Oe adie pe Commlok oN. a. Newnukiewordingerol Cais Latter item 
follows immediately below: 


Siete ape I ge 
Item Description Biba Mo! os Gen. Goce. 


BC aS VIC S, wees igtionele ls ial aL) TY eco Sy eerey PRS SO < 


This item is bound under GATT. Imports by country of origin 
are presented in Appendix Table 264. 
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The Council! proposed that the: B)Pieand M:F.N.rirates or fruit syrups, 
n.o.p. be raised to 20 p.c., equal to the level suggested for fruit juices, 
n.O.p., SO that manufacturers would no longer be able to circumvent the higher 
protection provided for fruit juices. 


There appear at present to exist poorly-defined or arbitrary criteria 
as to what comprises a fruit juice as distinct from a fruit syrup. In general, 
the former item evidently pertains to non-sweetened juices while the latter 
refers to juices, or concentrates thereof, which may include some sugar content. 
In considering the close relationship of these two tariff classifications, and 
resulting administrative problems, the Board is of the opinion that the appli- 
cable rates of duty should be similar. Under proposed item XXIV (n)-1 for 
Fruit syrups, n.o.p., the Board consequently provides for rates of 10 p.c., 
BoP. 3° LOvprc oS Nas alia 20 pe Ces Gene "le Ger. ls “item (cULteiE yee tac uet ys 
to 15209-1 would be carried forward with no change. 


Recommended Schedule 


In respect of pineapple juice, other fruit juices and fruit syrups 
the following schedule is recommended: 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of ;Goods Pada Taree rarer & Va Baksh 


RXLV. (Cont .y) 


Prue s}uices, .s0.p. > 
reconstituted or not, 
CONCENL rated, Or NOL, 
and £©rultrsyrups, N.Ov0s: 


Cx) Pinedople, juicer: cock ce Free Free D errece - 


(mn) =l Eeult joleessenvorp see. MO tpee. LO apse. LO Dies - 
(my 2 F ruth C6, 2. Os Piss 

not including apple, 

cranberry, prune and 

blended) quices, ic +014 e< - = - Free 
(n= L Erule sy ripsecs.0. pease ORDeC. LORD. Gs 257 Dice - 
(n)=2 Erudt syrups... o.p.. 

not including 

apricot, blueberry, 

cherry, loganberry, 

peach, raspberry 

and strawberry 

SY TMDS. ic me wie < slehe deren otetata - - - Free 


Apple Cider 


Apple cider is essentially a product derived from the alcoholic 
fermentation of apple juice and is chiefly distinguished from the latter 
by degree of alcohol content. -Regulations to the Food-and Drug Act, define 


Oe, 


cider as being not less than 2.5 per cent and not more than 13.0 per 
cent absolute alcohol by volume. The tariff administration is based 

on these regulations. Hence "cider" with an alcohol content below 2.5 
per cent is normally classified as juice, under present tariff item 
15208-1, or, if it is not a juice, under. 71100-1 as a drink or beverage. 


There are many types of ciders produced in and imported into 
Canada. Cider is termed "light" or "hard" depending on the degree of 
alcohol contained and is "dry" or "sweet" according to sugar content. 
Ciders which are carbonized are normally termed "sparkling" or "champagne" 
ciders and if non-carbonized are referred to as "still." 


The following section concerns cider classified to current 
tariff items 14800-1 and 14900-1. Carbonized ciders may also be admitted 
under tariff classifications 16501-1 to 16504-1, not considered here, 
which cover champagne and sparkling wines. 


Production. and Marketing 


Production figures respecting apple cider are only available 
for recent years; the Canadian wine industry accounts for the bulk of 
the domestic output of this product, and cider shipments for this industry 
are not reported prior to 1972. However, industry information, together 
with the data shown below in Table 36 suggests that domestic cider 
production is becoming of increasing importance. 


Table 36: Apple Cider: Shipments by Industry, Canada, 1972-75 


Fruit and Vegetable 


Wineries Processing Lowa 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


gal. $" 000 gal. $"000 gal. $"Q00 
1972 911021 4,170 ie ib, 911,021 4,170 
1973 ia iheubersesah 5,336 329,769 162 1,461,450 5,498 
1974 1,375,000 7,088 935,335 198 PRO 8335 7,286 
1975 1,455,000 6,879 266,000 205 Hr UE LOTNS 7,084 


Source: 4 iS tatistics! Canada: 


The cider produced by establishments listed to Fruit and 
Vegetable Canners and Preservers (S.1I.C. 1031) is reported as "cider 
made for sale asesuch.. » Additional production, isalso; reported by this 
industryeds. cidensmade fon own use. /seShipments Jinathics Llatterjcategory 
amounted to an average of some 149,000 gallons in 1971-72 but were not 
subsequently published. Wineries produce principally hard cider as most 
shipments are reported as having more than 7 per cent alcohol by volume. 
Quebec accounts for the bulk of domestic cider production, by value 
ADOULS/ Je pDerecentaine| Oi. 


As in the case of wines, the inter-provincial marketing of 
cider is restricted by provincial regulations. For example, cider 
merchandised through Quebec grocery stores must normally be the product 
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of apple juice produced in that province. Furthermore ciders sold 
through liquor outlets are subject to the administration of provincial 
liquor boards. 


During the 1972-75 period domestic cider shipments averaged 
$6,010 million annually. Given that imports per annum over this period 
under tariff items 14800-1 and 14900-1 averaged only $131,000, it is 
apparent that domestic production supplies almost the entire domestic 
market. Imports are chiefly from the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Tariff Considerations 


The two present tariff classifications of pertinence are items 
14800-1 and 14900-1: 


Daginiats 
Items Description Brae Mee is Gen. Gebers 


14800-1 Cider, not clarified or 
refined ....per gallon Free Dy (Che. DMCES. = 


14900-1 Cider, clarified or 
refined ....per gallon Free LOgcts. LO-cts. = 


These items are not bound under GATT. The Canadian Food 
Processors Association advocated an ad valorem M.F.N. rate of 5 p.c. 
for item 14800-1 and a rate of 10 p.c. for item 14900-1; the Canadian 
Horticultural Council proposed a B.P., M.F.N., and Gen. rate of 20 p.c. 
for both items. 


As noted, while items 14800-1 and 14900-1 provide specifically 
for cider, this product may also be admitted under tariff items covering 
"champagne and all other sparkling wines.'' Unfermented cider, cider 
concentrates or bases, and "boiled cider" (2) may also be classified to 
item 15208-1 ("Fruit juices, n.o.p."). Given certain definitional 
ambiguities, the Board explored the alternative of grouping, for tariff 
purposes, unfermented ciders together with apple juice. Alcoholic ciders 
would, in this approach be classified as a wine and present items 14800-1 
and 14900-1 would be deleted. While permitting some simplification, 
these nomenclature changes were deemed undesirable in that the classifi- 
ication of cider as an apple wine would result in much higher import 
duties (3) as well as possibly, the imposition of the excise duties 
normally applied to wines. 


The existing two items provide for differentiation as to 
whether or not the product is clarified or refined. Information obtained 
by the Board from processors indicates that this distinction is not 
particularly meaningful. 


As presented in Appendix Table 263, it is estimated that for 
1971-75 the M.F.N. specific duty of 5 cents per gallon under 14800-1 
had an ad valorem equivalent average just under 5 p.c. The specific 
duty under 14900-1 of 10 cents per gallon had a corresponding equivalent 
ranging between 2 p.c. and 7 p.c. during most of this period. 


(1) See Appendix Table 263. 

(2) Boiled cider is defined under the Food and Drugs Act of Canada as 
the "liquid expressed from whole apples, apple cores, apple trimmings 
or apple culls and concentration by boiling." This product would 
in effect be similar to a low-grade form of apple juice. 

(3) If classified as an apple wine, cider would principally be entered 
under current item 16310-1, the applicable specific duty per gallon 
being 623 cents M.F.N. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


A single tariff classification is recommended for cider with an ad 
Valorem M.FoN-prate of 5 p.c. lhe; Board -foundsildttles reasons soueretaining 
two separate items based on whether or not this product is clarified or 
refined, or for retaining the present specific duty basis. Free entry under 
the B.P. Tariff would be maintained, the Gen. Tariff being 25 p.c. 


In arriving at its recommendation, the Board considered cider and 
juice to be related apple products and that the rate of duty for these two 
products should be similar. Moreover, a higher level of protection than the 
recommended rate of 5 p.c. was not justified given the negligible share of 
the domestic market held by imports and the expansion of domestic production. 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Item Description of Goods Tanur& Jiebeslnie aes Ta tastet 
Sosa tee (CLC C tomreretenchetsteishs + osietaete rete crs tee wll Gee SM Tawar Z25eD) wikis - 


Prune Juice 
Prune sjUbLce sOLephine = lectar. 1s al present. ¢ ascii teduLontaritt 
item 71105-1 "Beverages consisting of aqueous extracts of dried prunes," 
which covers both prune juice in retail single-strength form, usually in 
bottles, as well as the concentrates used in the manufacture of the retail 
product. As indicated in the tariff nomenclature, prune juice is not a 
natural juice but is derived or manufactured as an extract of dried prunes. 


Statistics are not maintained respecting the domestic processing 
of this product. However, several firms in Canada, largely using imported 
prune juice concentrates, produce or reconstitute single-strength prune 
diulcesvor nectan: 


The Board is also informed that as of 1976 one company in Canada 
had commenced the production of prune juice concentrate for sale to domestic 
reconstitutors of the retail product. Processing consists of soaking dried 
prunes in warm water in large tanks with the resulting extract being further 
concentrated for resale to reconstitutors. Production costs for the concen- 
trate are reportedly roughly the same in Canada as in the United States. 
Dried prunes are currently imported free of duty. 


According to industry information, the finished retail product is 
not imported into Canada in other than minor quantities. Imports under item 
71105-1 are evidently comprised, rather, of prune juice concentrates entered 
by domestic reconstitutors. (1) Accordingly, these reconstitutors account for 
most of the retail single-strength market. Transport factors greatly favour 
the domestic reconstitution of prune juice; given the weight of glass contain- 
ers and the high water content of the finished product, long distance shipment 
from processors in the United States (mainly California) is uneconomic. 


Present tariff item 71105-1, which is bound under GATT, is as 
follows: 


(1) See Appendix Table 262. 


Tarier 
Item Description Beka. MoF.N. Gen. a Dest Be 


Beverages consisting of 
aqueous extracts of 
dried pruneS s.r. sree eee ee D Ipc. Zone - 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that duties 
on this item be eliminated in that prune juice concentrates were not 
produced in Canada. It is pointed out that this submission was made 
prior to the commencement of concentrate production domestically. 
Sunland Marketing Inc. of Menlo Park, California submitted that any 
increase in duties on the finished product would disadvantage Canadian 
consumers. 


The Board notes that the domestic market for single-strength 
prune juice is met largely by the Canadian reconstitutors of this 
product who would appear to enjoy a substantial protection vis-a-vis 
import competition by reason of freight factors. Any increase in the 
present tariff applicable to the finished product would, therefore, not 
appear to be warranted. As imports under present item 71105-1 are 
chiefly of prune juice concentrates for further manufacture, higher 
duties would, moreover, result in higher raw product costs to domestic 
reconstitutors. On the other hand, the production of concentrated 
prune juice domestically is viable and such concentrated juice is, in 
fact, produced in Canada; consequently the Board did not wish to lower 
the modest tariff protection already provided for. The Board does not, 
accordingly, recommend any revision in tariff item 71105-1, either as to 
rates or nomenclature. It recommends that this item with an appropriate 
number, be relocated in Group IV of Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff. 
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MISCELLANEOUS propucts ‘1? 


Included in the ensuing discussion are a number of fruit and 
vegetable products not covered in the preceding sections. The follow- 
ing treatment pertains to existing tariff items for (a) soups, (b) 
jellies, jams and marmalades, (c) fruit pulps, (d) crystallized, glacé 
and candied fruits and peels, (e) vegetable juices and sauces, (f) 
Sweet potatoes, and (g) vegetable pastes. 


Soups 


Imports of soups enter under tariff item 9100-1. All types 
of soup are covered by this item including canned "liquid" soups, both 
condensed and ready-to-serve, and dried soup mixes, as well as bases 
and stocks for making soups. 


Market Considerations 


Soup in its various forms is one of the principal products 
of the fruit and vegetable processing industry. The average annual 
volume of shipments for the 1971-75 period was 400.1 million pounds 
valued at $97.7 million (Appendix Table 267), or nearly 10 per cent of 
the total output of all relevant products. Reflecting the growth in the 
domestic market, the volume of domestic soup production has increased 
steadily during the period under review. 


External trade in soups is relatively small. Exports com- 
prise less than 1.0 per cent of domestic output and imports make up 
only 1 to 2 per cent of domestic disappearance. The bulk of the 
imports consist of dried soup bases and mixes with the remainder being 
mainly specialty or gourmet types of canned soups. The United States 
accounted for nearly one-half of all imports during 1971-75. 


In addition to imports of soups and soup bases under tariff 
item 9100-1, a considerable volume of vegetable materials used in soup- 
making is imported into Canada as well. These imports enter under 
several other tariff items pertaining to dehydrated vegetables, vege- 
table materials for use as flavourings, dried mushrooms and tomato 
paste. These goods have been dealt with previously. 


Productacnecos ts 


Factory cost data were obtained by the Board only for tomato 
Soup. lt 1s one or the moresimportant kinds of soup, and its cost 
structure is believed to be roughly representative of most other canned 
soups. 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by Tables 265 to 281 inclusive in 
the separate statistical appendix. 
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Table 37: Canned Tomato Soup, Condensed: Average Factory 


Costs, 1974 
- per case of 48/10-oz. cans - 


$ Z, 

Containers (metal cans) We 8:7, en ee) 
Labels aa he PSS) 
Shipping cartons SAU 20 
Raw product (4) 1.69 28.8 
Sugar aA 7.3 
Other eu an gaia ~44 Pes) 
Labour (b 45 Visth 
Factory overhead (©) 68 SEA IS: 

Total Factory Cost bs OU 100.0 
Selling and administration (4) ay S) 

Estimated Production Cost G2 


(a) Assumes use of fresh raw product and not tomato paste. 

(b) Direct labour, including a minor cost for employee benefits. 
(c) Includes fuel, power and water. 

(d) Estimated at two-thirds of reported factory overhead. 


Source: Tariff Board Survey. 


As is evident, raw product and metal containers each comprise 
about 30 per cent of total factory cost, and labour and factory over- 
head another 20 per cent. Applying already established Canada-United 
States differentials for the various cost elements (1) it is estimated 
that Canadian producers of tomato soup have an overall cost disadvantage 
of around 12 per cent. Most of this difference is attributable to 
higher tomato costs. 


The disadvantage for other kinds of canned soup is probably 
smaller inasmuch as the difference in cost for other vegetables, such 
as peas, is smaller than for tomatoes. For vegetable soups where raw 
product costs are equal, the cost disadvantage on total factory cost 
is probably around 7 per cent, due to higher Canadian costs of other 
inputs. For dried soups, it is probable that the cost disadvantage of 
domestic products is similar to, or possibly higher than, that estimated 
above for canned tomato soup. Most of the ingredients are imported, at 
rates ranging from 7% p.c. 'Ginder “tariff item 9035-0) towlaoep.c. 
(under tariff items 9010-1 and 9100-1,(2)) and thus would cost makers 
of domestic dried soup at least that much more than U.S. manufacturers. 


Tariff Considerations 


Canned soups, dried soup mixes, and soup bases are at present 
admitted under tariff item 9100-1, which reads as follows: 
TarieEr 
Item Description Die lee Mone. Gen. 
Soups, soup rolls, tablets, 
cubes, or other soup 
DLGPAractOns Ne Ont sess cielatsn cicisieis eee Oe Dee 17s perce soles 


(1) See Chapter IV. 
(2) Temporarily reduced to 124 p.c. 
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The statutory B.P. and M.F.N. rates shown have both been 
temporarily reduced to 124 p.c. The Canadian Food Processors 
Association advocated that the permanent M.F.N. rate of 1745 p.c. be 
retained. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In the Board's opinion there is justification for a lower 
tariff on soups and soup bases. Import penetration is minimal, and 
domestic producers appear to be in a strong position in the domestic 
market. For canned soups the estimated cost disadvantage of domestic 
producers appears to be less than the present permanent M.F.N. rate 
of duty, and for soups other than tomato soup may even be less than 
the temporary duty presently in effect, a situation which would not 
be greatly changed if the Board's recommendations for some inputs, c.g., 
fresh tomatoes and tomato paste, were implemented. Furthermore, with 
respect to dried soup mixes the Board has made a number of tariff 
recommendations which would tend to improve the relative cost position 
of domestic manufacturers, e.g., by proposing the lowering of the 
rates cikaoaoa on dried vegetables used in soup-making to 10 p.c. 
Mike N:. 


Consideration was given to providing separate classification 
for tomato soup, as against all other soups and soup bases, or for 
canned soups, in contrast to dried soups and soup bases. However, the 
Board concluded that for rate purposes it lacked the necessary informa- 
tion for establishing such a differentiation; there was no other reason 
Otel = sO 


The Board therefore, recommends a rate of 124 Dp.c.. LOr soups, 
soup mixes and bases under the B.P. and M.F.N. The Gen. rate would 
ben s5upece sulhe present. tabiit contains an extract, [rom tariif item 
9100-1 recording the granting of free entry to toheroa soup under the 
New Zealand Trade Agreement. The Board makes no recommendation with 
respect to this product. 


Recommended Schedule 


Brecush Most- General 
Prefer- lravoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Item Description of Goods hearer Varnes Pani Tair 


XII Soups, soup mixes and 
SOM, snfpgin waco sue Eines ae nee me Sor ineed - 


Jams, Jellies and Marmalades 


Jams, jellies and marmalades are imported under tariff item 
10530-1.. This item» covers such minor fruit products as fruit butters 
and condensed mincemeats. The Board considered only jams, jellies and 
marmalades. 


(1) See Board's recommendations for dried vegetables for use in soup- 
making (item VI). 
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Market Considerations 


The volume of domestic production of this group of products 
is quite sizable, averaging 100.1 million pounds annually for 1971-75, 
(Appendix Table 279). This level of production is more than double 
that of frozen fruits. Jam, jelly and marmalade production has declined 
since the early 1960s by 16.9 per cent, due largely to a decline in 
domestic consumption. Import penetration also increased, but was still 
a minor overall market consideration; domestic producers supplied, on 
average, 93 per cent of the market during 1971-75. Exports have 
slightly declined and, thus, external trade relative to either consump- 
tion or domestic output was unimportant. The United Kingdom has been 
the single largest supplier to Canada, accounting for half of all jan, 
jelly and marmalade imports. 


Jams comprise by far the most important product within this 
group followed, respectively, by marmalades and jellies, see Table 38. 
Jams are made from a number of fruits, predominantly strawberries, and 
comprise pure, pectin and various compound jams. The Board survey 
indicated 23 plants producing jams and jellies in 1973, and there would 
no doubt be more of them if the ones producing only marmalades were 
included as well. As shown, the bulk of jam, jelly and marmalade 
production takes place in Ontario and Quebec. 


Table 38: Jams, Jellies and Marmalades: Volume of Production 
by Region and Type of Product, 1973 and 1974(a) 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Boke Canada 

Jams - million lb. - 

OU (b) 29.6 2069 20.6 FALAAn 

1974 (b) 28.6 ZOE 256 7003 
Jellies 

1973 (c) (c) “43 We 8.9 

1974 (c) (c) 4.4 PS fee 
Marmalades 

1973 ~ (c) 8.6 Cc) 16.6 

1974 - (c) 8.9 (c) 1635 


(a) Data subsequent to 1974 are not reported. There is no recorded 
production in the Prairie Provinces. 

(b) Small amount included with Quebec figure. 

(c) Confidential. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Production Costs 


Available cost data were limited to pure strawberry jam. The 
Board's cost survey showed, per case of 12/9 fluid ounce jars, the 
following breakdown of factory cost, glass containers - 19%; labels 
and shipping carton -— 5%; raw product - 472; sugar and other ingredients 
17Z; labour - 4% and factory overhead - 8%. The cost disadvantage of 
domestic producers of this jam versus foreign suppliers varied consider- 
ably, depending on whether domestic or imported strawberries were used, 
and whether they were fresh or preserved in sulphur dioxide. For pure 
Strawberry jam made from domestic fresh berries, production costs are 
probably much higher in Canada, possibly by as much as 25 to 30 per 
cent; acquirement data show much lower U.S. prices for strawberries sold 
for processing. However, the bulk of strawberry jam production in 
Canada utilizes either frozen or sulphured berries imported from low- 
cost suppliers in Mexico and Eastern Europe. In this instance the 
domestic jam manufacturer, largely located in eastern Canada, probably 
has an overall cost disadvantage of about 123 per cent, f.o.b. plant, 
that is before allowance is made for transportation costs. 


The above estimates pertain to pure strawberry jam. For 
pectin and various compound jams, much less of the named fruit is re- 
quired, with more pulp, mainly apple or rhubarb, being substituted. 
For these latter two constituents, costs are similar in Canada and the 
United States and consequently the factory cost differential would be 
lower for pectin and compound jams than for the pure jam. For other 
kinds of jam, i.e., those made from raspberries, blueberries or plums, 
as against those made from strawberries, the raw product cost differ- 
ence is less with a consequent smaller overall cost disadvantage. 
Again, jams made from imported fruit would be more competitive than 
those from domestic fruit. 


With reference to the various marmalades, these products are 
essentially manufactured from orange, lemon, and/or grapefruit rinds and 
pulp to which may be added concentrated juices and apple/rhubarb pulps. 
Such raw material ingredients are largely imported and are not dutiable 
and might thus involve only additional transportation costs compared to 
foreign producers. Like producers of jams made from imported fruits, 
marmalade producers would also encounter higher container (glass), 
labour and overhead costs, and would probably be at a similar cost 
disadvantage. 


No cost information was available for Canada's major com- 
petitor, the United Kingdom. That country's share of jam, jelly and 
marmalade imports has, however, been decreasing which suggests that 
the U.K. product has become less competitive. 


Tariff Considerations 


Jams, jellies and marmalades, together with related products, 
are entered presently under tariff item 10530-1, which reads as follows: 
Ae yen he 
Item Description Bitins Moles Gen. 
Jellies, jams, marmalades, 

preserves, fruit butters and 
FORGENSed Mincemeats ...s so s.«.0r0 esc 0 0 
ee ie ec eo DeL IPOUNCi Sects. iy On aCeS « Sects: 


CATE ee etme tee CCCe DOUG. | LaeCtS. Sects: 
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The pertinent duties in the above schedule are the GATT 
negotiated rates. The B-P. specific duty of 14 cts. would confer only 
a minimal degree of tariff protection; converted to its ad valorem 
equivalent this specific duty was equal to 3.3 per cent in 1975. The 
M.F.N. specific duty was equivalent to 7.5°per cent) in=1975.) Due to 
rising prices, the level of tariff protection yeilded by the above 
specific duties has declined, more particularly in the instance of 
B.P. imports, see Jable 39. 


Table 39: Jellies, Jams and Marmalades: Ad Valorem Equivalents 
of Specific Duties, 1966-1975 


B.P. Imports M.F.N. Imports 
specific Ad Valorem Specific Ad Valorem 
Duty Equivalent Duty Equivalent 
cA peralib:. per cent Cc persib: per cent 
1966-70 Lees Des 3.0 9.8 
1971-75 dase sCe Le 320 9.4 
1966 Le 5 on.) 3e0 Orel 
1975 25 Sys Shit) hes’ 
source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Both industry associations, the Canadian Food Processors 
Association and The Canadian Horticultural Council, advocated a minimun 
adeyvaloremoraterof ZO sperbecent formtarinl item 0590-1" 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


From the evidence brought before the Board it is clear that 
the level of protection provided by the present specific duty is in- 
adequate for jams and jellies made from domestically grown fruit. This 
applies especially to jams made from strawberries, the most important 
kind of jam. Strawberry and other kinds of jams using imported fruit 
appear to have at present sufficient protection, as would be the case 
with marmalades. Consequently, jam-makers have, during the period 
under review, increased the use of imported fruit, with particular 
reference to strawberries, and mostly of the semi-processed frozen or 
brined product, at the expense of the Canadian-grown product. In this 
manner, they have been able to maintain their dominant position in the 
domestic market against foreign suppliers, though imports, abetted by 
erosion of the specific duty, have increased their level of penetration 
in recent years. 


The Board is of the opinion, with respect to strawberry jam, 
that further deterioration in the position of domestic growers is un- 
desirable and that their position as suppliers to jam-makers should be 
strengthened. It has earlier recommended an increase in the M.F.N. 
Tariff for frozen strawberries and strawberries preserved in sulphur 
dioxide to 173 p.c. In order to provide the finished product with a 
level of protection similar to that proposed for the semi-processed 
materials, and allowing for the protection provided by transportation, 
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the Board recommends. a M.E.N. rate of duty of.15 p.c. for strawberry 


jam. The B.P. and Gen. rates would be, respectively, 10 p.c. and 30 
p.-c. A separate tariff item would be established for this purpose. 


For the other kinds of jams and jellies and marmalades, the 
Board concludes that the present level of protection is adequate. 
Present costs, the Board's recommendations for fresh and semi-processed 
fruits, and the competitive position of domestic producers indicate a 
rate of duty of 10 p.c. M.F.N., a level approximately equal to the ad 
valorem equivalent of the present specific duty during 1971-75. The 
BePs rate would be /5 p.c. and the Gen. rate 30 p.c. These rates, would 
also apply to preserves, fruit butters and condensed mincemeats. 


Recommended Schedule 


Bre shy Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tariff Janene Lara £ Larateé 
SV bee elses ans. * iG.) «3 
marmalades, preserves, 
fruit butters and con- 
denscdemincameataesa. tenes specs LOip.c.ee 30s pec. - 
XIX Strawberry jam, whether 
or not containing 
DECEUNH e. cst0-< ate wie ente assis EOP pecs ay eres C1OMerarer = 


Fruit Pulps 


The following discussion concerns existing tariff items 
10405-1, 10405-2, 10500-1, 10500-2, 10500-3, 10500-4 and 10501-1 all 
Oteulicl refer to various, fruit. pulps. 

Fruit pulps, including “purées,'' are used chiefly in the 
manufacture of jams, jellies and marmalades, fountain supplies, fruit 
Huieces and drinks and certain baby food products., The principal pulps 
and puré@es produced in Canada include strawberry, raspberry, grape, 
apple, rhubarb, apricot and peach; other types, such as pineapple, 
banana, and citrus pulps, are imported. 


Market Considerations 
Information regarding Canadian fruit pulp production is not 


reported on a continuous basis; however, available data for some recent 
years are shown below: 
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Table 40: > Fruit Pulp: Volume and Value of Shipments, Selected Years 


Volume Value 

- million lb. - - $'000 - 
1968 tpg fs 58 
Oy fs) 252 
1972 Bul! 92 
S75 a 114 


Sources & sotatistiess Canada. 


Canadian production of pulp is based primarily on the utilization of surplus 
or off-grade materials. As such, Canadian output of fruit pulps fluctuates 
sharply from year to year, as is apparent in Table 40. 


No data are available for Canadian exports of fruit pulp, and such 
exports are thought to be negligible. On the other hand, imports currently 
meet the bulk of domestic demand. Fruit pulp imports averaged annually 3.7 
million pounds in 1971-75 with a value of $642,000; corresponding figures 
for 1975 are 4.8 million pounds and $1,010,000. In that year, imports com- 
prised some 81 per cent of domestic supply; the comparable percentage for 
1972 was lower, about 50 per cent. A large proportion of imports are pulps 
and purées of non-indigenous fruits and would thus not compete with domestic 
production. Almost all imports are from M.F.N. countries, mostly from the 
United States. 


Tariff Considerations 


The seven tariff items at present pertaining to fruit pulps, their 
nomenclature and present rates of duty are summarized (see also Appendix A) below: 


Laer tr 
Items Description Bie M.F.N. Gen. Gaksplve 


10405-1(1) Pruie pulps other? than 
grape pulp, not 
sweetened, in air-tight 
cans or other air-tight 


packaveswaecaes perepound | tects. | aecewetse 3ects. - 
GAT tyr uae eae per pound To cts. 
10405-2 Pineapple pulp, not 


sweetened, in air-tight 
cans or other air-tight 
Daca le Serr.- -cleneie eaeiene = = - Free 


10500-1 (2) Fruit pulp, with sugar or 
NOt, un. O2pe wand iru cs, 


GLruShed ie. cre ae per pound 1% cts. LC tS. BECtS. - 


dle 


(1) Total imports under relevant tariff items and commodity classes. See 
Appendix Tables 277 and 278. 
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Tariff 
Items Description inpalsec MOF SN. Gen. Gel ot. 
10500-2 Australian Trade 
Agreement: 
Passion £ruLt) pulp, 
SWeEeLened Ve. eee e ss -! TEC 
10500-3 New Zealand Trade 
Agreement: 
Passion fruit pulp with 
Sige tO ba lO tester! Lee 
10500-4 Passlome ort tapulp, with 


Sugar OLenol,, and 
crushed passion 
jee Oe eeecveeeer ee ee ee ee © e& oe =" an Free 


10501-1(3) = Citrus fruit pulp, which 
otherwise would be 
classified under tariff 
item 10500-1, for use 
in the manufacture of 
ELEGUS BYULte JULGCES en... 
Ore eletsue: eters wee pen pound Lree Free Sects. = 


(1) Free entry is provided under Australian, New Zealand and Union of South 
Africa Trade Agreements. 

(2) B.P. rates apply under the Union of South Africa Trade Agreement which 
also provides for free entry of passion fruit pulps. 

(3) Temporary item; expires June 30, 1981. 


Four of the above items are of minor importance. Items 10405-2 
and 10500-4 refer only to imports of pineapple pulp and passion fruit pulp 
and crushed passion fruit from countries which have been accorded General 
Preferential Tariff status; These items were established effective April l, 
1977. Items 10500-2 and 10500-3 cover only imports of passion fruit pulp 
from Australia and New Zealand, respectively, under provisions of trade 
agreements with these countries. These two items involve non-indigenous 
frit pulps which all enter tree of duty; 1975 imports totalled only $2,000. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association advocated that fruit 
pulps under the main items, 10405-1 and 10500-1, be given duty-free M.F.N. 
entry. Also proposed was the inclusion of the term "purée" in present 
nomenclature. On the other hand, The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed 
that the existing specific duties be retained subject to a 10 p.c. minimum. 
The Council also proposed a new item for grape pulp with B.P. and M.F.N. rates 
of 2 cents per pound, with a minimum of 20 p.c., and a new item for strawberry 
and raspberry pulp at 5 cents per pound but not less than 20 p.c. B.P. and 
M.FON. 


With respect to tariff item 10500-1, which accounts for the bulk 
of the fruit pulp imported, the existing M.F.N. specific duty of 13 cents 
was equivalent in ad valorem terms to about 7 per cent for the period 
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1971-75. The corresponding M.F.N. ad valorem equivalent for tariff 
item 10405-1 was about 9 per cent. The specific duty of 14 cents has 
afforded a notably diminishing level of protection as a result of 
increases in the price of the goods in question, particularly with 
reference to imports under item 10500-1. 


There is no clear definition in The Customs Tariff as to 
what constitutes fruit pulp nor what differences, if any, exist between 
"pulp" and "crushed fruit." Some types of fruit pulp and/or purées 
also may be classified, if canned, to the present tariff item 10608-1 
pertaining to canned fruits, n.o.p. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


While the domestic production of fruit pulps is small, it 
still represents a present and potential outlet for fruits grown dom- 
estically. The Board is of the opinion that at least a moderate level 
of protection is warranted and recommends for pulps of fruits indigenous 
to Canada, other vthan strawberry pulp, a B.P2 andi M.F.N@ raterot V0%p.c. 
The recommended rate would be in line with the average M.F.N. ad valorem 
equivalent rate prevailing for most fruit pulps imported during 1971-75, 
and would essentially convert the present specific duty to an ad valorem 
basis in order to prevent further erosion in the future. It is further 
recommended that these indigenous fruit pulps be provided for in a new 
n.O.p. item under the general preamble "Fruit pulps and crushed fruits, 
whether or not sweetened and whether or not in air-tight cans or other 
air-tight containers." 


In the case of strawberry pulp, one of the important pulps 
produced domestically, in line with its earlier recommendation for 
fresh strawberries for processing and frozen or sulphured strawberries, 
the Board recommends a rate of 15 p.c. under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
tariff. Strawberry pulp would be classified separately under the 
aforementioned preamble. 


The Board sees no reason, however, to impose customs duties 
on pulps of fruits not grown domestically. Item XIV(b) in the recom- 
mended schedule thereby provides for duty-free entry for all pulps and 
erushed, fruits of a class or kind of fruit nat, erown in, Canada. 


These recommendations would, moreover, affect a number of 
desirable consolidations. [Existing tariff items 10500-2 and 10500-3, 
which relate only to passion fruit pulp, a non-indigenous fruit pulp, 
would be covered under the new item for pulps of fruits of a class or 
kind not grown in Canada, and would therefore no longer be required. 
The new item XIV(b) would also make present tariff items 10405-2 and 
10500-4 redundant, because the recommendations of free entry for non- 
indigenous fruits would in effect take away the margin of preference 
accorded to G.P.T. imports under these two items. The present temporary 
end-use item for citrus pulps for citrus juice manufacture would also 
be no longer necessary. 
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Recommended Schedule 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff Tariett 


XIV Fruit pulps and crushed 
fruit, whether or not 
sweetened and whether 
or not in air-tight 
cans or other air- 
tight containers: 


CBS LVAWDELLYseciastelc tec < ce cities LORDS Ce WSR eh (ex S0Rp.ce - 
(D)gOf spruits oftval class) or 

kind not grown in 

Catlad Atwater... eteresreters's oe ss cee FEC Free SORp. Ce - 
CE) UNTO spite: sere ote tense cease LO pec. LORpee. 300p.e. - 


Crystallized, Glacé or Candied Fruits and Peels 


Candied, glacé, crystallized and sugared fruits and fruit peels are 
classified to existing tariff items 10535-1 and 10535-2. In terms of both 
production and imports the product of most importance in this category is 
maraschino cherries. Other products are glacé cherries, crystallized citrus 
fruit mixtures, and various types of glazed or sugared fruits, e.g., apples 
plums, pineapples, crabapples. Maraschino cherries, which are processed 
from sweet cherries preserved in sulphur dioxide, are used chiefly in the 
bakery trade although substantial volumes of maraschino cherries are also 
merchandised in retail form, usually in small 6-ounce jars. The other types 
of candied or sugared fruits are sold as sweetmeats or are used in various 
confectionery products. 


The Board was unable to obtain satisfactory data on domestic prod- 
uction, but available evidence indicates that it is in excess of 10 million 
pounds or $10 million. About two-thirds of current domestic production 
consist of maraschino cherries or glacé cherries with remaining production 
split between candied peels and other crystallized or glazed fruits. 


Imports under tariff item 10535-1 averaged 1.8 million pounds in 
1971-75, about the same level as during the previous five-year period, and 
thus import penetration appears not to have increased, (Appendix Table 258). 
Principal suppliers are France and the United States. U.S. import statistics 
show that domestic producers from time to time also export substantial volumes 
to that country - ; in fact, during the years 1970 to 1974 Canada was a net 
exporter. 


Cost Considerations 


The cost of production survey of the Board did not provide any 
data with respect to maraschino cherries or any of the other products. How- 
ever, considering the U.S.-Canadian differences in cost of the various inputs 
such as sweet cherries, it seems likely that maraschino cherries using the 
domestically grown fruit would cost at least 15 per cent more to produce 


(1) According to U.S. trade statistics for "cherries, fruits, fruit peels, 
and other vegetable substances, candied, crystallized or glacé" 
Canadian exports to the United States averaged $2.3 million per year 
during 1971-74. 
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in Canada. When imported sweet cherries in sulphur dioxide are used, 
the cost disadvantage of domestic producers is substantially lower. 

On the basis of laid-down price, the disadvantage of domestic products 
will be smaller than indicated above due to transportation costs 
incurred by foreign suppliers of the finished product selling in the 
Canadian market. 


Tariff Considerations 


The two tariff items of relevance are items 10535-1 and 
10535-2. Item 10535-2 is an extract from the parent item and was 
introduced in 1977 to provide for a General Preferential rate of 
relevant pineapple products. 


atari 
Items Nomenclature Bere MSFN: Gen. (ew ei 


10535-1 Fruits and peels, 
crystallized, glacé, 
candied or drained; 
cherries and other 
fruits of créme de 
menthe, maraschino, 
Or Other de LaAvOurs ee lOuD. Ce) Plo Ape Cerro omep. ce = 


L0535=2 Pineapples, crystallized, 
glacé, candied or 
de ADLNEG: | ae oc spshelenerstene - = = See 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed no change 
in’ thespresent(M.P:N..rate-of duty, for tari fivi cemel0535—1seetne 
Canadian Horticultural Council proposed a compound rate structure, 5 
cents per pound plus 10 p.c. It should be noted that during the public 
sittings only glacé and maraschino cherries were discussed. Further- 
more, the Anti-dumping Tribunal initiated an inquiry in 1974 into the 
importation of glacé cherries from France and found no evidence of 
material injury. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Board concludes that the present level of protection, 
15 p.c. M.F.N., is more than adequate with respect to maraschino 
cherries using imported fruit. However, the Board is of the opinion 
that in order to encourage the use of domestically grown sweet cherries, 
and in line with its recommendation for semi-processed cherries, the 
present duty ought to be maintained. It is furthermore recommended 
that this rate apply also to all other candied products. The Board 
did not recommend separate tariff treatment, at a lower rate, for 
products using fruits of a class or kind not grown in Canada, because 
of the existence of a domestic processing industry. Finally, in line 
with its general approach to G.P.T. rates, the Board does not propose 
any changes to tariff item 10535-2. 


PANS 


Recommended Schedule 


British Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Pant Ge he Wentiere wars re hare e 


XX-1 Fruits and peels, 
crystallized, glacé, 
candied or drained; 
cherries and other 
fruits of créme de 
menthe, maraschino or 
@helaVer Dee ane a mea ta) Est gaieiele LD pra Cis She) iste = 


XX-2 Pineapples, crystallized, 
glacé, candied or 
ataineda eeeee2eeoeee#eee#8e2ee?ee@ a ac ad Dip. 


Vegetable Juices and Sauces 


Vegetable juices and sauces are at present classified under tariff 
items 9021-1, ''Tomato juice,'' and 9020-1 which reads: 'Vegetable juices, 
n.o.p., liquid mustards, soy and vegetable sauces of all kinds." The latter 
item covers two distinguishable commodity groupings, (a) vegetable juices, 
other than tomato juice; and (b) sauces such as ketchup, soy and mustard. 


With respect to vegetable juices, the main product is tomato juice 
for which a separate eo nomine classification is at present provided. Other 
vegetable juices, entering under tariff item 9020-1, are "clamato," '"V-8" 

Ot garden cocktail, as welleas Gatrot, ubeet, cabbage, and Ssduerkraut 
juices. Tomato ketchup is the only significant vegetable sauce classified 
to item 9020-1. From a Board analysis of imports it is evident that this 
latter tariff item covers, in addition to soy sauce and mustard, a variety 
of other sauces, e.g., horseradish, hollandaise, chile, creole, barbecue 
and bean, as well as french dressings, fondue dips and french vinaigrettes. 


The following discussions pertains largely to the two main prod- 
ucts, tomato juice and tomato ketchup. Vegetable oil products such as salad 
dressings, and soy sauce and mustard sauces were deemed by the Board to be 
outside the scope of this Reference and were therefore not studied. 


Market Considerations 


Domestic production of tomato juice declined between 1961-65 and 
1971-75 from an average of 207 million to 186 million pounds, (Appendix Table 
220), a decline reflecting largely a drop in domestic consumption. However, 
preliminary data for 1976 indicate a record production level of 214 million 
pounds. Exports and imports of tomato juice have both diminished sharply, 
and trade in either direction, not at any time very important relative to 
output or consumption, is at present very small. The Canadian market for 
tomato juice is met almost entirely by domestic processors; imports account- 
ed for less than 2 per cent of domestic consumption in 1971-75. Almost all 
AMDOLTESsare OL Uso. Of LPin. 
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Tomato juice production is concentrated in Ontario, where 
nearly all tomatoes are grown. Consequently, almost the entire Canadian 
market is at present supplied from this area. The small volume of 
imports, principally from California, enters largely via British 
Columbia ports of entry. 


Statistics concerning domestic production of vegetable juices 
other than tomato are not published. According to confidential informa- 
tion provided to the Tariff Board, however, it is apparent that such 
production does occur in Canada and is, moreover, important to several 
firms. These other vegetable juice products include, principally, 
“garden cocktail,” "“clamato, "and “V=8" juices. All or these proqucte 
essentially consist of tomato juice with additives and would be close 
substitutes for tomato juice proper (i.e. as defined by Agriculture 
Canada regulations). 


Domestic output of tomato ketchup in 1975, amounted to 134 
million pounds valued at $41 million. In value terms, it is the most 
important of the processed tomato products; compared, for example, 
with sales of $28.6 million for tomato juice. Output of this product 
has risen quite markedly since the 1960s from an annual average of 
57.9 million pounds in 1961-65 to an average of 106.4 million pounds 
in 1971-75, (Appendix Table 275). 


The growth in production was almost entirely the result of 
an expanding domestic market. Canada has been virtually self-sufficient 
in tomato ketchup, imports supplying less than 1 per cent of domestic 
consumption. The bulk of production evidently takes place in Ontario. 
Despite substantial freight costs, the market for this product in 
British Columbia, the other western provinces, and all of eastern 
Canada appear to be met largely by Ontario producers. Almost all 
Pmiporte are of Uso. Orioi: 1) no Canadian export shipments are 
recorded. 


Cost Considerations 


The Board's cost survey provided the following information 
for tomato juice and ketchup, the only two products among vegetable 
juices and sauces surveyed. It is evident that containers and raw 
product are the major cost items of the factory cost of producing 
tomato juice, comprising about three-quarters of the total. With 
respect to ketchup, the sugar which is included in supplies is also 
an important cost element. 


(1) See Appendix Table 266. 
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Table 41: Tomato Juice and Ketchup: Average Production Costs, 


Canada, 1974 


Tomato Juice: 


"Canada Fancy" Ketchup 
- per case of —- per case of 
12/48-oz. cans - 24/15-oz. bottles - 
$ h $ é 
Containers (cans) 150 38.0 1.08 2Die\) 
Labels alia Zao . 08 ee 
Shipping cartons “1Gay 3.9 220 4.1 
Raw product 1.48 BOL OO 24.7 
Supplies 02 0.5 1.90 2852 
Labour (b) (c) ee 4.8 33 4.9 
Factory overhead SOM! 14.0 - 80 sa 
Total Factory Cost 4.10 100.0 O23 100.0 
Selling and sihasetwawercerkony 2 eke! - 53 = 
Estimated Production Cost 4.48 i220 


(a) Tomato juice is made from fresh tomatoes rather than from tomato 
paste, as required by Agriculture Canada regulations. 

(b) Direct labour, including a minor cost for employee benefits. 

(c) Includes fuel, power and water. 

(d) Estimated as two-thirds of factory overhead. 


Source: Tariff Board survey. 


Taking into account the various Canada-United States cost 
differentials discussed earlier in Chapter IV, it is estimated that 
production costs for tomato juice and ketchup are about 15 per cent 
higher in Canada. In both instances higher raw product costs con- 
tributed substantially to that cost disadvantage, reinforced, in the 
case of ketchup, by higher container costs. For ketchup, the estimated 
cost disadvantage refers to the product made from domestic fresh 
tomatoes or domestic paste. Most ketchup produced in Canada is pro- 
duced in this manner. However, a portion utilizes imported tomato 
paste, in which instance the cost disadvantage is normally less than 
indicated.(1) The Board is of the view that the other vegetable juices 
are probably at a similar cost disadvantage to tomato juice because 
the latter product is a major ingredient of these juices. 


Much of this cost disadvantage relative to foreign and U.S. 
suppliers is, however, offset by the transportation cost incurred in 
shipping these products into Canada from California, especially with 
respect to the eastern Canadian market. This transportation factor 
diminishes, of course, as Ontario producers move west; in fact it may 
become an additional negative factor with respect to B.C. sales. 


(1) This consideration does not apply to tomato juice, because it is 
defined, under Agriculture Canada regulations, as the natural 
juice made from fresh tomatoes. Thus, this product cannot be 
manufactured using tomato paste. 
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Tariff Considerations 


The tariff items being considered here are 9020-1 and 9021-1 
which read as follows as to full nomenclature and rates of duty: 


Tarite 
Items Description Bi.Ps MoE SNS Gen. Gira. 


9020-1 Vegetable juices, 
n.o.p., Liquid 
mustards, soy and 
vegetable sauces 
Of ald) kindsiite. oe ee Loe) De Chau) e Dn Chee om aC. - 


J02TST Tomato, (ice 2st cae. so 12% Dee. COMD aCe OND. C- - 


Tomato ketchup and vegetable juices other than tomato juice 
enter under 9020-1. The M.F.N. Tariff for these items is the only 
tariff of significance given that imports are almost entirely from the 
United States. The permanent rates are bound under GATT; in the case 
of tariff item 9021-1 there is a temporary rate in effect of 173 p.c. 
The Canadian Food Processors Association and the Canadian Horticultural 
Council both proposed the retention of 9021-1 at its present permanent 
rates and an increase in the M.F.N. rate to 20 p.c. for item 9020-1. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Producers of tomato juice and ketchup are at present in a 
strong position in the domestic market. Imports are negligible for 
each product, and thus domestic producers are the dominant market 
force. While factory production costs are considerably higher in 
Canada than in the United States, this disadvantage is greatly reduced 
by higher transportation costs on imports from the major source of 
foreign competition, California, relative to eastern Canada, the main 
market and production area. In the case of ketchup, the cost position 
for a number of producers is further enhanced by the use of normally 
cheaper imported tomato paste, a practice prohibited for juice. Thus, 
taking into consideration its prior recommendations with regard to 
fresh tomatoes for processing and tomato paste, the Board concludes 
that a reduction in the level of protection for these two products is 
warranted at this time. It, therefore, recommends a M.F.N. rate of 
15 pec. with a level of 124 p.c.1B.P. and) 30 p.e. Gen...) tobe: provided 
by means of two separate items, one "Tomato ketchup" and the other as 
a subitem "Tomato" under "Vegetable juices." 


The Board, furthermore, recommends that other vegetable 
juices be entered under a new item "Vegetable juices, n.o.p." More- 
over, inasmuch as these vegetable juices are similar to, and mostly com- 
prised of tomato juice, the Board recommends the same rates of duty for 
these juices as recommended for tomato juice. 


With respect to the liquid mustard, soy and other sauces 
which at present enter, along with ketchup and vegetable juices, n.o.p., 
under tariff item 9020-1, the Board concludes that these products are 
not to any significant extent products of vegetables referred to the 
Board, and are, therefore, deemed to be outside the scope of this 
study. Accordingly, the Board recommends that these goods continue to 
enter at the present permanent rates of duty under a new tariff item 
established for this purpose. 


Zi) 


Recommended Schedule 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 

ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff Taree 


VILI Vegetable juices: 


(a) LOMA COM epee cios ae OF ED SCM apace BOpDeG. - 
qPCR eS RE Or Ee 123 ep Ce Dep eCeee GUL DC. - 


Tex Tomato ketchup bs pec. G15 psc emmesOap. ch ~ 


X Vegetable sauces of all 
kinds, n.o.p., including 
soy sauce and liquid 
Mus banc Maneeccee eee Les Tpe cal Je pec me OOep se. - 


Vegetable Pastes and dash 


Among the tariff items referred to the Tariff Board pursuant to 
Reference 152 is item 9025-1: 


Aegeitinse 
Item Description Ry Pe MaEON. Gen. GaP. 


9025-1 Vegetable pastes and 
hash and all similar 
products composed of 
vegetables and meat 
Olli sh,s Of both, 
Mee Doe ette fee eee SED eC ol Sep ecae ao pecs - 


According to a Board survey of imports, the above item encompasses 
a variety of food products, for example, canned red bean paste, chili paste, 
frozen prepared dinners (chicken, turkey, fish, beef, Salisbury steak), 
spaghetti sauce with ground beef, ravioli, fishcakes, meat loaf, tomatoes/ 
enchiladas, and meat and poultry pies. The domestic production of these 
convenience foods is substantial; in 1975, the shipment value of such products 
totalled some $25 million. While the item also includes vegetable pastes, 
domestic production of such products, other than tomato paste which is 
separately provided for, is not reported and is evidently minor. 


Imports under tariff item 9025-1 averaged $1.5 million in 1966-70 
rising to $4.3 million during 1971-75. In 1975, the Anti-dumping Tribunal 
conducted an inquiry into the possible dumping of certain products classified 
under the item, namely, frozen, prepared, pre-cooked dinners; the Tribunal 
found that dumping into Canada had caused material injury to the production 
in Canada of like goods. (1) 


The board did not consider the products covered by tariff item 
9025-1 to be within the scope of its Reference. Pertinent cost information 
concerning these commodities indicates them to be chiefly meat, poultry or 
fish products with little vegetable processing per se involved. Consequently, 


the Board recommends no change in either the nomenclature or rates pertaining 
to tariff item 9025-1. 


(1) Anti-dumping Tribunal, Frozen, prepared, pre-cooked dinners containin 


meat, poultry and/or other ingredients produced by the Banquet T'oods 


Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, United States of America, Ottawa, 
February 21, 1975. 
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Sweet Potatoes 


Certain forms of processed sweet potatoes are admitted under 
tariff item 8315-1. This classification principally covers "cured" 
sweet potatoes which are not, strictly speaking, in their natural state 
and which cannot be entered under tariff item 8310-1, "Sweet potatoes 
and yams, in their natural state,'"' which is limited to fresh produce 
only. 


There is evidently no commercial production in Canada of 
sweet potatoes or yams, and no proposals were received by the Tariff 
Board regarding current nomenclature or rates. Existing tariff item 
8315-1 is as follows: 


Tariff 
Item Description Bikes Motes Gen. Gree. 
8315-1 Sweet potatoes, n.o.p. 


Peis cielereee Dek DOUGH. 1h hee Free 22 cts. - 


Imports under tariff item 8315-1 are of very minor signifi- 
cance averaging only $216,000 over 1971-75, (Appendix Table 274). 


The Board recommends no change to the above tariff item 
inasmuch as free entry already applies to the product concerned, which 
is not grown or processed domestically. Tariff item 8315-1 also covers 
certain other processed forms of the sweet potato, namely sweet potatoes 
if entered in canned form or otherwise processed by dehydrating, 
pickling or preserving. 
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CHAPTER VII: IMPACT OF BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS ‘1? 


The tariff recommendations made in the previous chapter raise 
a number of questions concerning their impact on the cost of the duty 
to consumers, the overall level of protection to processors and the 
size and nature of the total package to be negotiated with Canada's 
trading partners. In the following pages the Board has made an attempt 
to calculate this impact. First, the recommendations on processed 
fruits and vegetables will be considered. This will be followed by a 
similar evaluation of the recommendations, made by the Board for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, which were submitted in Volume 1, Part I, of its 
Report on Reference 152. 


PROCESSED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The impact of the Board's recommendations for processed 
fruits and vegetables is measured in terms of the cost of the present 
permanent statutory rates, discussed in Chapter III of this volume. 
The permanent rates are those currently bound under the GATT and are 
therefore the appropriate basis for indicating the extent of the in- 
creases or decreases in the rates of duty proposed by the Board from 
the viewpoint of eventual tariff negotiations. 


The cost of the duty to consumers was calculated as the cost 
of the duty on imports plus the cost of the duty on Canadian production 
consumed domestically. The cost of the duty with respect to domestically- 
produced consumption is calculated at M.F.N. rates only, on the assump- 
tion that domestic processors will price up to the tariff which governs, 
by far, most of their import competition, and not the lower B.P. tariff. 
To the extent that processors do not fully price up to the tariff, 
present or recommended, the benefits from tariff protection, and the 
cost to consumers, will be lower than indicated below. In the case of 
the cost of the duty on imports, recommended B.P. and M.F.N. rates were 
applied for each individual tariff item to the respective B.P. and 
M.F.N. imports. The calculations were based on the recorded volumes 
and values produced and imported in 1975. In doing so, no allowance 
was made for the changes in domestic consumption, output and imports 
which would take place as a result of the implementation of the Board's 
recommendations. This aspect, for which requisite data was not avail- 
able, would probably affect benefits to processors more than costs to 
consumers. It is also evident that the calculations are made at f.o.b. 
plant prices. The effect of measuring aus cost at this, as against 
the retail price level was noted previously, (2 


As shown in the following table the Board's recommendations 
would reduce the maximum cost to the Canadian consumer from $129.6 
million to $125.5 million, a savingsotso441. million. The cost of the 
duty on imported goods would increase by $6.9 million to $25.8 million 
while the cost on domestically produced fruit and vegetable products 
would decline by $11.0 million to $99.7 million. A higher cost to 
Canadian consumers for processed fruits would be more than offset by a 
reduction for processed vegetables. The increase in the cost of the 
duty for processed fruits would be largely the result of the Board's 
recommendations for canned fruits, while the reduction in the cost of 


(1) Supporting data are supplied by Tables 282 to 287 inclusive in the 
separate statistical appendix. 
(2) Chapter III (The Domestic Market and the Cost of Duty). 
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processed vegetables was attributable to frozen vegetables and vegetable prod- 


UCTS, 1.0.) 


At the individual product level, the savings to consumers for 


potato products, $9.5 million, stands out; these products alone more than off- 
set the increase in the cost of the duty for all canned fruits Sinetact for 


all fruit products. 


ge op Se HR 


Estimated Cost of Duty to Canadian Consumers, at Present 


Permanent Statutory Rates and at Recommended Rates, Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables, 1975 


Canned vegetables 

Frozen vegetables 

Vegetable prod- 
UCES, 1.0 


All Vegetable 
Products 


Canned fruits 

Frozen fruits 

Juices and cider 

Frult-products, 
Hep 


ALL Fruae 
Products 


Cost of Duty on 
Imports 


Cost of Duty on 
Production (a) (b) 


Total’ Gosteto 
Consumers 


At At Recom- 


Present mended 


ee 


At At Recom- 
Present mended 
Rates Rates 
HeI37 8,649 
1,078 807 
See diag Haye, 
ee Seed, ibe yereal 
2,356 7,007 
608 Ped 
2,669 22561 
13259 1,190 
7 oe 12,109 


Total Processed 


Fruits and 
Vegetables 


L35,919 25,830 


(a) Value of shipments less exports. 


(b) Adjusted to remove duty: 


Source: 


100 


100° +" Duty 


Appendix Tables 286 and 287. 


At At Recom- 
Present mended 
Rates Rates 
- $'000 - 
25518 PAS 416 
16,707 10,558 
G3e272 49,428 
SPIES FOTOS 
a Oe 6,640 
oy le 958 
10,005 9,593 
4,129 Feleo 
Ld 5919 2 AT, 
ae Oe7 26 995721 


X Shipments. 


Rates Rates 
Ith, SOS 26,067 
WIRES aA sions) 
68,984 5, Ode 
OA 24 91,045 
6.130 HRS Aa RAP 
Ly 9 25309 
12,6074 12,174 
5, 398 Oe oL0 
2 poe 34,506 
1295635 12 ee 


The reduction in consumer costs which would result from the Board's 
recommendations, as measured against the permanent statutory rates, has 
already been passed on by the temporarily reduced rates at present in effect. 
The Board's recommendations would in fact result in a moderate increase in 
the cost to consumers when compared to these temporary rates. 


peak 


The Board's recommendations would raise the average rate of «duty on 
all relevant fruit and vegetable product imports from 7.9 to 10.8 per cent, 
Table 2. The average rate would rise for processed vegetables as well as for 
processed fruits. Higher average rates for canned vegetables and canned and 
frozen fruits would outweigh lower average rates for other products such as 
frozen vegetables, other vegetable products and fruit juices. 


Table 2: Estimated Average Rate of Duty on Imports and Production at 
Present Permanent Statutory Rates and at Recommended Rates, 


Processed Fruits and Vegetables, 1975 


Un_ imports On Beodueriones 2? 
At Present Rates At Recommended Rates At At Recom- 
Dae cH apceata ge ) 
Bee ewe Me Ee Nees lO tal Bicacweelis ti Nceee LOCAL Rites ©) Rates: 
- per cent - 
Canned vege- 
tables - 9.4 9.1 1259 16.07 16.6 Sao el. 
Frozen vege- 
tables URS hae?) ee UE fists 1529 1209 1350 Le. 6 el eel. 
Vegetable 
products, 
1. On Ds 228 50 14.9 9.8 eles O 10.9 de] etl BRST! 
All Vege- 
table 
Products! 5.9 ae ak VAz9 Pao PA? bh els oh Sere. ee, 
Canned fruits 9 7 ev a) ISA 8} A aE Leng Gril: 24 
Frozen’fruits Sy8 ony 6.3/ One ibs Sys) 1 SD Geb 12583 
Juices and 
cider 0 Creal: Aaa! (sit A. 0 Ha 8.6 SiaZ 
Pritt products, 
a0. Pp. 3.9 AS 6.9 6.4 6.26 G5 8 a7; POSS 
Al WeErulte 
PYOdUGCTSHY ZED ia se Lat Majeed Ba 739 9.9 
Lotal 
Processed 
Fruits 
and 
Vege- 
tables Lie. Sia4 7.9 D2 LOLS boss 1303 els 


(a) Value of shipments less exports. 
(b) Adjusted to Remove Duty: 100 


TOOEeDuEy X Shipments. 


(c) At M.F.N. Rates. 


Source: Tariff Board and Appendix Tables 286 and 287. 
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However, measured against the quantities produced for the 
domestic market, the output on which processors can utilize protection, 
the Board's recommendations would bring about a lowering in the average 
overall iwvate from 13.3 5tOsll.9-pen cone. Olsrnulthprocucces stne 
average rate would rise in terms of production as it would on the basis 
of imports, though not by as much, while for processed vegetables the 
rate would decline from 15.2 to 12.7 per cent, instead of increasing 
from 11.9 to 14.1 per cent. The question is as to whether the Board's 
recommendations add up to a lower or higher level of protection for 
domestic processors. The decline in the cost of the duty to consumers 
indicates that the average level of protection would be reduced. The 
average rate of duty on imports is therefore, in this instance at least, 
not an accurate measurement of the level of protection or of changes 
therein. 


The decline in the average rate of duty in terms of quantities 
produced as against quantities imported, comes about because the Board 
has tended to recommend lower duties for commodities which figure 
prominently in total production and consumption and higher rates of 
duty for products which weigh heavily in total imports but not in 
production and consumption. Examples of the former are frozen peas, 
beans, corn, and potato products, and of the latter canned peaches, 
pears and apricots. 


The average rate of duty on B.P. imports would increase 
markedly from 2.9 to 11.2 per cent, largely reflecting the Board's 
recommendation to set B.P. tariffs for canned fruits at M.F.N.- 
equivalent rates. B.P. imports, at $23.7 million, comprised in 1975 
only some 9.9 per cent of total imports of processed fruits and vege- 
tables, and consequently higher B.P. rates would not contribute greatly 
to the increase in the overall’ rate of duty. For M°F.N- imports the 
average rate of duty would rise from 8.4 to 10.8 per cent. These 
figures, moreover, indicate that the margin of preference at present 
accorded to B.P. countries, 2.9 as against 8.4 per cent, would be 
greatly reduced, a factor favouring M.F.N. suppliers. The reduction 
of the B.P. margin of preference would be beneficial to the United States 
expecially with respect to canned fruits. 


The average rate of duty on imports of processed fruits and 
vegetables from the United States, which enter under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, would rise from 8.6 to 10.4 per cent. The level and the 
extent of the increase is, of course, close to that for all M.F.N., as 
well as total, imports of these products, inasmuch as that country is 
by far the most prominent supplier. 


Furthermore, it is worth noting that, subsequent to the 
Kennedy Round and the implementation of tariff reductions resulting 
from those negotiations, the average rate of duty for the processed 
fruits and vegetables considered in this study has declined as a 
result of the effect of rising prices on specific duties. This erosion 
of protection is illustrated in columns 1 and 3 of Table 3. For 
instance, the average rate of duty on all imports of vegetable products 
protected by specific duties on the basis of 1970 unit values was 14.9 
per cent compared with 7.5 per cent when calculated with 1975 values. 
Consequently, an evaluation of the Board's recommendations based on 
1970 prices, rather than 1975 prices, would have resulted in a smaller 
indicated increase. For the products at present protected by specific 
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duties, which encompass about a quarter of total output and a third of 
all imports of processed fruits and vegetables, the average rate of 
duty on output would rise from 8.8, rather than 6.7 per cent, to 11.1 
per cent, Table 3. In other words, based on production, the Board's 
recommendations would return to processors 2.1 percentage points of 
protection lost as a result of erosion since 1970, and would add a 
further 2.3 percentage points. Even the latter could be considered 
compensation for erosion of bound rates prior to 1970. 


The main thrust of the Board's recommendations has been a 
correction of the erosion referred to above. On the other hand, the 
average rate of duty recommended on all products protected by ad valorem 
duties would decline from 15.6 to 12.3 per cent in terms of production. 


Table 3: Average Rate of Duty on Imports and Production at 
Present Permanent Statutory and Recommended Rates, 
Products with Specific Duty Protection Only, 19/70 and 


LoS 
On Imports On Produc ion. 
At At Recom- At At Recom- 
Present mended Present mended 
Rates Rates Rates Rates 
- per cent - 
Canned vegetables are) 1a fel Bo 
B TES 16.0 They! ja Moat 
Frozen vegetables a - = 
B Ss = = nee 
Vegetable PTE a5 
NsOsp. A 2705 . 
po) Oo 12.5 ee 
Total 
Vegetables ve Dac9 8.9 
B 7A 16.0 Tie) i hp 
Canned fruits ve 10.9 7.9 
Boa 7b 18.7 6.1 Vaal 
Frozen £ruits we ES Haley 
B aS Lie God 25 
Juices and cider Age 53) Spal 
Bani 5.6 0.2 2.5 ee 
Fruit products, (b) 
O..'Ds A Bol LO RZ 
po) 5.6 8.9 7.5 10.0 
Total Fruits as ORG Sel 
B Ted 16.9 6.4 0 
Total Fruits 
and Vege- (b) 
tables A sears) 8.8 
po) Tah 16.5 6.7 imal 


(a) Production less exports. 
(b) Using 1970 unit import values. 
(c) Using 1975 unit import values. 


Source:)) larict Bpoara 
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FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Board, similarly, appraised the impact of its tariff 
recommendations for fresh fruits and vegetables as submitted in Volume 
1, Part I, of its Report on Reference 152. The incidence was calculated 
in this instance solely in terms of changes in the M.F.N. tariff; B.P. 
imports represented less than 2 per cent of total Canadian fresh im- 
ports and hence recommended changes in this tariff would have a negligible 
overall effect. 


In making its calculations the Board assumed that domestic 
farm—-gate prices would reflect in full the rates put forward. This 
assumption of full pricing up was also made with respect to processed 
fruits and vegetables. However from evidence obtained during its 
investigations it would appear that this assumption is not as likely 
to be valid for fresh as for processed fruits and vegetables; frequently 
during peak marketing periods farm-gate prices are less than f.o.b. 
import prices, plus duty and plus freight. Therefore, the present costs 
of the duty as well as the cost of the recommended duties are overstated, 
and represent the maximum cost. 


The impact on the cost of the duty, and on the average rate 
of duty, was, as for processed fruits and vegetables, calculated with 
respect to both imports and domestic production net of exports. With 
respect to fresh market sales, this constitutes a cost to consumers 
while for fresh produce sold for processing it is, in the first instance, 
a cost to processors. The calculations are based on the volumes and 
values produced, exported and imported during 1975. The specific duties 
presently in effect and the recommended specific duties were converted 
to equivalent ad valorem rates on the basis of average unit prices of 
dutiable imports in that year. When, in the case of the recommended 
rates, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty was less than the 
recommended minimum ad valorem rate, the latter was used. 


With respect to the period for application of the seasonal 
specific duty or the ad valorem minimum, it was assumed that the duty 
was and would be applied for the maximum length of time specified in 
all tariff regions. This has not been the case for all fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the past, nor is this likely to be so in the future. 
However, import statistics were not available for the time frames 
necessary to determine with accuracy dutiable in-season imports; this 
is also a source of some overstatement of duty cost. 


Furthermore, it was assumed that all fruits and vegetables 
grown domestically were produced during the maximum dutiable in-season 
period, and that, therefore, the entire output sold on the domestic 
market would benefit from tariff protection. This is not so now and 
will not be so in the future. With the current tariff provisions, a 
portion of the crop is grown when there is neither in-season nor off- 
season tariff protection, and the same will be true under the recom- 
mended provisions. However, it is believed that in both instances 
this portion would be small, and that the resulting overestimation of 
the cost of the duty would be comparatively insignificant. 


Finally, the calculations also could not take into account 
the incidence, and the change therein, of the provisions concerning 
the additional duty for certain vegetables when entering prepacked 


ae 


in consumer packs. The Board had no knowledge of the volumes of imports in- 
volved. Omitting this aspect would be a source of some understatement in the 
cost of the present tariff provisions and the impact of the Board's recom 
mendations, because the number of vegetables subject to this additional duty 
would be increased. 


The Board's recommendations for fresh market fruits and vegetables 
would raise the cost to Canadian consumers by $10.7 million, to $56.5 million, 
see Table 4. Vegetables account for the entire increase, as the Board's 
proposals for fresh market fruits would result in a marginal drop in consumer 
cost. Most of the higher cost to consumers would be due to increased benefits 
to domestic growers which would go up from $32.6 million to $42.2 million. 

The cost of the duty on imports (i.e. government duty revenues), would not 
rise greatly because the impact of the higher average in-season rates would 
in part be offset by the elimination of the remaining off-season duties; the 
latter would be the major factor in the reduction of dutiable imports from 
$131 to $105 million. Not surprisingly, potatoes, in volume and value the 
most important fresh market commodity, would be the major factor in raising 
the cost to consumers, accounting for $7.8 million or three-quarters of the 
total estimated increase. 


Table 4: Estimated Cost of Duty to Canadian Consumers and Average 
Rate of Duty at Present Permanent Statutory Rates and at 
Recommended Rates, Fruits and Vegetables Sold on the Fresh 
Market, 1975 


a ee 


( On Total 
On Imports On Production 2] Consumption 

At At At 
At Recom— At Recom— At Recom- 
Present mended Present mended Present mended 
Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates 


- Cost of Duty, $'000 - 
Fresh market vegetables LOPZ67 12 O94 ZG. C2 37,/04 39,049 49,795 


Fresh market fruits 2,847 Dae. 3,845 4,474 6,692 6,686 
Total 13,114 14,306 932,627 LO, Lio) Pad aL 56,481 

- Average Rate of Duty - 
Fresh market vegetables 10.4 14.4 G2 Ae Yon 8.9 ae 
Fresh market fruits SIS) a @ a) Dao G23 iyi 
Total vOe 2 ban aS OZ 8.4 LORS. 


(a) Production less exports. 


Source: Appendix Tables 282 and 284. 


On the basis of the Board's recommendations, the average rate of 
duty on dutiable imports would rise 14.1 per cent, this representing an increase 
of 38 per cent over the average rate under the current permanent tariff pro- 
visions. Measured against production of fresh market fruits and vegetables, 
the average rate of duty, or level of protection, would not only be lower, 
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but would also increase less. The level of protection would be lower when 
calculated on the basis of production because low duty commodities, such as 
apples, are a much higher proportion of domestic output than of imports. 


The Board's recommendations for fresh fruits and vegetables would 
reduce the cost of the duty to processors with respect to produce sold for 
processing, see Table 5. The reduction in cost to processors would cor- 
respond to lower benefits from protection to growers. The average level of 
protection on fruits and vegetables sold for processing would decline from 
18.2 to 16.8 per cent. Almost the entire cost of the duty would relate to 
fruits and vegetables produced domestically for processing; dutiable imports 
for processing, given the procedures for remitting duties paid when domestic 
supplies are unavailable or inadequate, are small. 


Table 5: Estimated Cost of Duty to Canadian Processors and Average 
Rate of Duty at Present Permanent Statutory Rates and at 
Recommended Rates, Fruits and Vegetables Sold for Processing, 


ie ke) 
(a) On Total 
On Imports On Production Consumption 
At At At 

At Recom-—- at Recom- At Recom— 
Present mended Present mended Present mended 
Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates 

- Cost of Duty, $'000 - 
Vegetables for processing 310 464 314677 29,076 315987 29,540 
Fruits for processing 5 ate 2,845 2,664 2,850 2,664 
Total 215 464 34,5922 31/40 345337 32,204 

- Average Rate of Duty - 
Vegetables for processing 10.0 Por O ie) is Bee. 7 Nes 19.7 
Fruits for processing 4.9 se ore) 6.4 6.9 6.4 
Total 9.8 E520 18.3 to.G Toa2 16.8 


(a) Production less exports. 


Source: Appendix Tables 283 and 285. 


Grower benefits are much higher in the case of processing vegetables 
than with respect to processing fruits not only because vegetables are processed 
in greater quantities but also because the average level of protection is 
higher. Moreover, comparing Tables 4 and 5, it can be Seen that the average 
rate of duty for vegetables processed domestically is higher than that for 
fresh market vegetables for table use. This is in large part because the value 
for duty and the farm-gate price of processing vegetables are lower than for 
fresh market vegetables and hence the specific duty, at present the same for 
both uses, provides a higher level (percentage) of protection for the former. 


This situation would persist under the tariff provisions proposed 
by the Board because in most instances, the level of prices prevailing in 1975, 
the effective tariff would be the specific duty rather than the lower ad valorem 
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minimum. Should prices of processing vegetables rise further, as they 
already have since 1975, the average recommended rate would tend in- 
creasingly towards these minima. Therefore, as calculated here, the 
cost of the duty to processors and the benefit to growers can be ex- 
pected to decline somewhat further than indicated above as a result of 
the changes recommended by the Board. 


Considering the Board's recommendations for all fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables, the cost of the duty to consumers as 
measured here would increase from $175.4 million to $182.0 “el Vilgtrapa.. Le 
The $6.6 million increase in consumer cost would comprise higher costs 
of $10.7 million on fresh market fruits and vegetables and lower costs on 
processed fruits and vegetables of $4.1 million. 


Estimated benefits to domestic processors from the rates 
recommended by the Board would decline overall from $75.9 million to 
$67.5 million. The amount of protection received by processors on 
the processed fruits and vegetables produced by them would diminish by 
$11.0 million from $110.7 to $99.7 million. This would be only partially 
compensated for by the lower cost of duty, $2.6 million, paid by them 
on their purchases of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


GrowereapenerLts are estimated to. rise, from $6/.2, million, to 
$73.9 million. Growers of fresh market fruits and vegetables would 
gain $9.5 million, while those growing fruits and vegetables for 
processing would lose $2.8 million. Canadian growers would appear to 
be the major beneficiaries of the Board's recommendations. 


(1) Excludes cost of duty to processors on fresh produce sold for 
processing. 
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CHAPTER VIII - RECOMMENDATIONS SUMMARY 


The Tariff Board recommends the enumerations of goods and the rates of 
of duties set forth in the following schedule, for the processed fruit 


and vegetable products covered by the tariff items included in 


Reference 152: 


Items 


(a) 
(b) 


LEE 


(a) 
(b) 


ie 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(£) 


(g) 


IV 


SCHEDULE 


Description of Goods 


Potatoes, processed, 


preserved or prepared 
in any manner and 
potato products, 
including potato 
starch and potato 
PLOUTy: 


Frozen .. 
N2O.D. 


Mushrooms, processed, 


preserved or prepared 
in any manner: 


Vegetables, prepared, in 
air-tight cans or other 


air tight containers: 


Asparagus 
Corn 
TOMaG0CS J eree es ems « ae 
Baby carrots, as 
defined in Recom- 
mended Tariff Item 
C= ee, ene. sats 
Beans,ibaked@ sce. + ss ae 
Of a class or kind 
not grown in Canada 
NeoO.p. 


eeeeeseeeeseeeeees @ 


Tomato paste ..ccccccoee 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Pareee 


Gre 


123 pec. 


Free 
IESE oye 


7% pec. 
Free 
jay Dicnlte, 


y/o) Sees 


Free 


Free 
Free 


iRer gsi el 


Most- 

Favoured- 

Nation General 
ae aie ao 


POs pce. ZOGD. GC. 
123 Wie Gee eo Dial 


OOM. BOND. Ga 
205) ..C. SOM Ds.Cs 


Dessay 9 Oe ken 
VOSA ce. 25 pec. 
VO pecs BUT pec. 


Ts force 935. p. Ce 
TOMp ec. 50RD... 


Free S07p.C. 
LOSI AC. DES feed ele, 


Heep 4c.  eUapac. 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


fal fel bs is 


Items 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(g) 


(h) 


VI 


VII 


MASIE 


(a) 
(b) 
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British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Description of Goods laren Ah Ae e Tarite 


Vegetables, frozen: 


Asparague uses eine 7 LoD. Comme 28D e Comm ORD Ses 
Baby carrots, as 

defined in Recom- 

mended Tariff Item 


B71 3— lov cate irae LS ap Comer Sap 6c an 23 DECh 
BEOCCOL1 @ acc ataiciete a ere en LOUD ce ZOD. Ce 3Qspac. 
Brussels sprouts: wf. 28 120) DG. ZO Deir. Soe. Cs 
Cau Vit lowe tare act eeseone Pe loupece 20 ep ac. BO spac 
Sweet potatoes ..... -. Free Free 30¢p<c 


Of a class or kind not 

grown in Canada, 

Tiree Piers ers eve jereratel state . Free Free 30GD'. Ce 
Nios pee Cee cees) TA DeCageetcetpec Mae UeD ec. 


Creatine 


Vegetables, whole, cut 


or otherwise reduced, 
when dried, desiccated 
or dehydrated; all 
such materials and 
dried, desiccated or 
dehydrated potatoes or 
mushrooms, whole, cut, 
or otherwise reduced, 
for use in the manu- 
facture of soups or 
soup mixes; vegetable 
PPOuULSe 6 OD ears sie ose es Ce LOD Osc. DOS DeC. 


Vegetables, pickled or 


preserved in salt, 
brine, oil, vinegar, 
acekic acidgon- liquid 
mustard, or in sulphur 
dioxide or other pro- 
visional preservatives, 
whether or not in air- 
tight cans or other 
air-tight containers; 
vegetables pickled or 
preserved in any other 
manners. O.teeiee sc. s wedl 23 aD Care LAs apeew B35) p.c. 


Vegetable juices: 


TOMACO We Sue Hee ie 2S op eC mee OR DTC mE UnD Ce 
Ne OSD sce eqeshtets wo cine ae El 2559p. Cea op pCa BDiace 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tatent 


ys 


Items 


Description of Goods 


IX Tomato ketchup ......... 


X Vegetable sauces of all 
Kinase enedeps 5s ine.ud— 
ing soy sauce and 
PLQUId MUStCaLGe wee a ec6 


XI Vegetable materials for 
use as flavourings, 
neO.p. eeee3s2x#e7#2#e2eeseseeeeee 

XII Soups, soup mixes and 

bases, n.o.p. 


Dol Fruits, dried, desic- 
cated, evaporated 
or dehydrated, n.o.p., 
Dit Ped sO menG tametisis cro 

XIV Fruit pulps and crushed 
fruit, whether or not 
sweetened and whether 
or not in air-tight 
cans or other air- 


tight containers: 


(a) 
(b) 


DUPAWDELLY sss sses «oe © 

Of fruits of a class 
or kind not grown in 
Canidae. ots eee a cde ste’ see 

Nz.O% De 


eeeeeesee#ee 


XV Olives; n.0.p. 
XVI Fruits, pickled or pre- 
served in salt, brine, 
oil, vinegar or acetic 
acid, or in sulphur 
dioxide or other pro- 
visional preservatives, 
whether or not in air- 
tight cans or other 
air-tight containers; 
fruits pickled or pre- 
served in any other 
Manner, n.O.p.: 
(a) Cherries, per pound 
of drained weight 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Laricer 


123 pec. 


Free 


Free 


1) pice 


Free 
LO spe 


1/3 ape 


Cte. 
but not 


less than 


1254p. cs 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


anise 


Le peC. 


Free 


Ducts, 
but not 


less than 


TIs"p lee 


General 


lariff 


305 pecs 


Sel gbieger 


Zn paCs 


ms Cre 


Des Mg Acer: 


S0 Epics 


80) Dine. 
BOmDs Cs 


OS si eiCrs 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tarii£ 


LOS CUS a. 

but not 

less than 
a5ep.c. 125 


Items 
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XIV Ccont.) 


(b) 
ia) 


(d) 
(e) 


xXVIT=1 


AViT—2 


AVII-38 


pA Ss 


XIX 


XXI 


Pineapples, crystallized, 
glacé, candied or 
drained @eeeeoeesse9#w2#e28e8e 8 @ 


Fruits, prepared, in 
air-tight cans or 
other air-tight 
containers: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Description of Goods ne rete TAviLe 
Med OnSite: sere civieis.sisispescie) Lee Free 
Strawberries, per 
pound of drained 
weight DNCES< 5 5ECCS. 5 
but not but not 
less than less than 
17% Dace /sape ce 
Of ja class or kind not 
grown in Canada .... Free Free 
IN SQ iesDek versie «lelenekaioic’e eiccsieue OSDir. POS ecr 
Nuts, and mixtures of 
fruits and nuts, 
pickled or preserved 
insa tt. sbrines. 01) 
or any other manner, 
ra Bees er Oe et as SE ee sae) Ls apace bed sepec. 
NUS ate clakereeets euatieleteEn aiatels = = 
Mixtures of fruits and 
TUNICS aectevsl ciets Merehereveiscete-e “ - - 
Jellies, james ii.0.p., 
marmalades, preserved, 
fruit butters and 
condensed mincemeat .. 73% p.c. LORD ac. 
Strawberry jam, whether 
or not containing 
De Cll iar « stcre erstelereists A MOE gel ge Lop. ce 
Fruits and peels, 
crystallized, eiace, 
candied or drained; 
cherries and other 
fruits of créme de 
menthe, maraschino or 
CCHNe ell AVOU Lewes sists ice ED eC « oe ieee 


General 
Terir st 


ae) 


POUGCUS.. 
but not 
less than 


of) 


55 


30 


30 


35 


Pyare 


peCe 


pace 


DeGe. 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff 


12% DiGi 


oy yoeess 
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British Most- General 
Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ential Nation General ential 
Items Description of Goods AN oth mae facie. Tariff LAavice 
XXI (cont) 
(a) Apples, including 
APPLESAUCET White stave DO pecs ELep acre Bop mcs ~ 
(b) ADTICOUSE ENS cetle Fee eee | 2UFD.Ce 20 ps Ge S70 pecs ~ 
(c) Cherricass. eer th: saree Lib pecs ele pices plc: ~ 
(d) PEECNES tien ole esiee aisle “ZU pees 207 p. Cs BD) pete ~ 
(e) PG@GEG, tersitictie sts esiee + vee GLUN DCs MOP Servers Ssanace - 
(f) Pineapples, whether 
or not mint- 
Plavoured Gacesesaee sree Free SIePscs - 
(g) PLUNGSeseceeee eats ess aLUPDSC. TOLD, Cs 3) Pete ~ 
(h) Mixtures containing 
peaches, pears or 
ADLLCOCS Mina staiss $e ec) pecs JOT pee. Jp pac ~ 
fa) Of a class or kind 
not grown in Canada, 
NeOsPe. 6 seahiete ses tune Lee Free Sep. Cs - 
(j) NeOePs feteteccsee cree. LO pscs Ose. J00Ds Ce - 
XXII Fruits, frozen: 
(a) Blueberries .teteeiess . Free Free 35 pits - 
(b) Cherries, per pound 
nee welputett@ecsecese 45 Cte. .55..Cts. 3,05 012 cts, 
but not but not but not 
less than less than less than 
123spece bol Sap eee tutisS pec: - 
(c) Peaches . TON6 SHE: oe 10 ce 1237. 15 pce - 
(d) Strawberries for 
processing, per 
pound net weight ... 5 cts. DeCuG. LOVcts. 
but not but not but not 
less than less than less than 
7s poe eps Cee 35"D. Ge - 
(e) Strawberries, n.o.p. ZOADs ce 2050 6c. Boete ce. - 
(£) NeO4 cues Shane ens cue ee OTOL Me LO pec soo Dace - 
XXIII CAUPL se 4a eee eae eae. ree Di. Cie LI Bs Os - 
XXIV PIULt j(U1CES5°1; 0.0% 


reconstituted or not, 
concentrated or not, 
and fruit syrups, 
TsO. pe 


* The 10 p.c. rate given in the Interim Report was an error, and the 
124 p.c. rate is the correct figure. 


Items Description of Goods 


XX LV (Cont) 
(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(Gs) 
(g) 
(h) 


(i) 


(4) 


(k) 
(1) 


(m)-1 
(m)-2 


(n)-1 
(n)-2 


Lime JuLCE sicrel siete: «1016 
Orange juice, n.o.p. 
Unsweetened orange 
juice concentrate, 
not less than fifty- 
eight degrees Brix, 
and unsweetened 
grapefruit juice 
concentrate, not 
less than fifty 
degrees Brix, for 
use in the manu- 
facture of citrus 
EVUL te UPC eS ects ans oe 
Lemon juice ..ceccecee 
Passion fruit juice 
Pineapplen UUCce, sles cies 
Grapefruit juice, 
MoCM. RAGA AES Bae AG 
Blended orange and 
Srapetruitejuice... 
Apple juice, not 
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including apple juice 


concentrate nor re- 
constituted apple 
UL COR oiehe ole sro) oierstctarers 
Apple juice concen- 
trate for use in the 
manufacture of apple 
FuULCe gee Per. paLlon 


Grape juice for wine- 
Wiel Cd. 0) wo teteleasla cueueione: aie 
Grape juice, n.o.p. 
Fruit. juLces;)1.0.)p. 
Fruit juices, i.0.p., 
not including apple, 
cranberry, prune and 
blended juices’... .. 
Fruit syrups, n.o.p. 
Eruviesy GUpSss en .0. 0... 
not including 
apricot, blueberry, 
cherry, loganberry, 
peach, raspberry 
and strawberry 
SYTUPS ccccecsccoces 


Dehydrated citrus fruit 
juices with or without 


stabilizers or sugar 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
Tariff Tariff 
Free Free 
Free IDs Cie 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free Dee. 
Free BG ERE 

5 Die Ge Dep. Ce 
SOURCES). 6a sOUNCESit, 
but not but not 
less than less than 
Os pect LOU pace 
Free Free 

LOSE pee tl SE pace 
LOvp Sc. LOS De Cr 
LOSp ec. LORp ec. 
Free Free 


Tariff 


General 


250 pp. ce 


S25. 
but not 
less than 
2omD «Ce 


25°. ce 


2oepec. 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


TarLesp 


Free 


Free 
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2. The Board further recommends that the proposed rates of duties 
apply to importations from all countries and that any international 
agreements to the contrary be re-negotiated. 


3. The Board also recommends that the enumeration of goods and the 
rates of duty set opposite tariff item 71105-1 be retained un- 
changed, but that this tariff item should be relocated with an 
appropriate number in Group IV of Schedule "A" to the Customs 
Tariff, and that tariff items 8315-1, 9025-1, 9040-1 and 9045-1, 
together with the enumerations of goods and the rates of duties 
set opposite those items, be retained unchanged, except that, if 
it should be deemed appropriate or necessary, the tariff item 
numbers assigned to any or all of those items might be changed. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The implementation of the Board's recommendations will 
necessitate: 


1. The amendment of Schedule "A" to the Customs Tariff by 
striking out tariff items: 


BJ05—1 9015-1 OSS 0—1 10704-1 
Om. O— 90201 0530 ~ 2 14800-1 
9/5) 0/5 ial b 2021-1 TO550-1 14900-1 
8507-1 9030-1 Oa yA et 
8901-1 v0oe-s 10601-1 52 02=1 
89021 90385=1 10602-1 dks ABS —Ak 
38903—1 POU HOG OS—1) 15204-1 
8904-1 o90 li 10604-1 Pe 205— i 
8905-1 SEEN Bel LOGUS—i 15206-1 
8906-1 9945-1 10606-1 oe OV 1 
90021) 10405-1 1060 7—1 Ia Uo pead 
J002—1 10500-1 10608-1 2 09= 
CLO Skok LO5Z20=1 107-01 i opalbe raul 
9004-1 LOSz25-1 LO702—i and 

SOLOS! HOD2o— LOY G3=1 152052, 


and the enumerations of goods and the rates of duties set opposite 
each of those items and by inserting in the said schedule, with 
appropriate tariff item numbers, the enumerations of goods and the 
rates of duties specified in the Schedule to Recommendation 1 above, 
and by re-locating and re-numbering tariff item 71105-1. 


2. The deletion of tariff items 9911-1, 10501-1 and 15210-1, 
and the descriptions of goods, expiry dates and rates of duties set 
opposite each of those items, from Schedule "A" to the Customs Duties 
Reductions Regulations, Order-in-Council P.C. 1971-1402, July 13, 
1971, as amended. 
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3. The amendment of the provisions of section 3.1 of the Customs 
Tariff, with respect to the General Preferential Tariff, by: 


(a) deleting tariff item number 71105-1 from paragraph (c) 

of subsection (2); and 

(b) striking out, from the schedule to subsection (3), tariff 
item numbers 9910-2, 10405-2, 10500-4, 10525-1, 10525-3, 
10525-5, 10525-6, 10535-2, 10608-3, 15202-2, 15205-1, 15206-1, 
15207-1, 15208-2, 15209-3, 15215-1, together with the enumer- 
ations of goods and the rates of duties set opposite each of 
those items, and inserting therein, with appropriate numbers, 
the enumerations of goods and the rates of duties under the 
General Preferential Tariff, and where appropriate the preambles, 
set forth in the Schedule above, under items XV, XVI (a) and 
(c), XVII-2, XVII-3, XX-2, XXIV (g), (h), (m)-2 and (n)-2. 


4. The re-negotiation of trade agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa with a view to amending: 


(a) Schedule A. to the "Australian Trade Agreement Act, 1960" - 
8-9 Elizabeth II., Chap. 17, by striking out tariff items 
10405-1, 10601-1, 10603-1, 10604-1, 10607-1, 10608-1 and 
15202-1, and the enumerations of goods, the rates of duties 

and the margins of preference set opposite each of those items; 


(b) Schedule A. to the ''New Zealand Trade Agreement Act, 1932" - 
22-23 George V., Chap. 34., as amended by section 1 of "An Act 
to amend the Customs Tariff and the New Zealand Trade Agree- 
ment “Act, 1932!" —"1959.) 7-3 Elizabethwil.,) Chap. l2.wbya stri k= 
ing out tariff items 10405-1, 10601-1, 10602-1, 10603-1, 
10604-1, 10606-1 and 10608-1 and the enumerations of goods and 
rates of duties set opposite each of those items; and 


(c) Schedule A. to "The Union of South Africa Trade Agreement 
Act; 791932") — 23-24George Vi. Chaves. spy Str iinewouttarir. 
items 10405-1, 10500-1, 10530-1, 10601-1, 10608-2, 10/02-1, 
10703-1, 10704-1, 15205-1 and 15305-1, and the enumerations 

of goods and the rates of duties or tariff treatment set 
opposite each of those items, 
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5. The re-negotiation of those bindings under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade where the Board has recommended a rate 
higher than the bound rate, an ad valorem rate in place of a specific 


duty, or a specific duty with an ad valorem minimum in place of an ad 
valorem duty. 
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Appendix A 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


Nomenclature 


Potato starch and potato 
POU leita sts csiciee e DE Le DOUNG 


When in packages weighing 
two pounds each, or less, 
the weight of such packages 
to be included in the 
weight for duty. 


CA enecerecrcse ets! sieves per pound 


Sweet potatoes, n.oO.p. 
See Cree aeisee eee DeL DOUnd 


Potatoes, dried, desiccated 
OP Genyardved «.sascon 5 
ecececc cee ce eee eo e Per pound 


Mushrooms, preserved, 
20. ps 


Mushrooms, -dtiled se << sere 


Vegetables, prepared, in 
air-tight cans or other 
air-tight containers, 
the weight of the con- 
tainers to be included 
in the weight for duty: 


ASPALALZuUS sceccecsecesioce 


From November 19, 1974 
COMMU OT SO LILO hea c aia 


Beans, baked or otherwise 
prepared, 25 sapekes « 
eres 8 ses per pound 


eeeeee 


COGME asec cagaDele pound 
PRAGBie less <12 ce aDerepound 


Tomatoes .......per pound 


GATT 
TOMATO PASTE ceocesevvece 
Bact GEIR sane eles POUNCE 
Wes [omiboete:e she evayelesersiaiaseis; 6-6 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


TariLe 


eect. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Most- 

Favoured- 

Nation General 
Tariff ate 
Paes. 2acUs.: 
13 cts. 

Free 2? cts. 
Free 2? cts. 
IVES laery  sOnqnr cee 
LO pec: SOSp.ce 
22s, 330) pee 
Dee Dae. 260 pac 
IV ote 37 cts 
ie cts arCts. 
1% cts. 3° ets: 
2. CUS. 3 cts 
12 ects. 

Poe Owes alignevey 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tarifte 


* This symbol indicates that tariff items and MFN rates of duty under 
GATT are identical with legislatively established items and rates. 
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Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


TarEee 
Items Nomenclature 
Vegetables, frozen: 
9001-1 Asparagus eoeoeoeeeeaeeneve eee 
co 
From November 19, 1974 
COTS UNC IO O MEL OCS miterenes 5 
9002-1 Brussels sprouts ........ 
* 
From November 19, 1974 
COVSUME OO NLL Om ae estas 
9003-1 Sweet potatoeS ......eeee 
% 
9004-1 N.O.p. eeoeeeoee eo eer ee ee eee @ 
* 
From November 19, 1974 
VOM 2 RC (Cees reteters 
9010-1 Vegetables, dried, 


* desiccated, or 
dehydrated, includ- 
ing vegetable flour, 
Me, Bay Peto o evoke aie 


From November 19, 1974 


COME! UNC VSO Al OLOun se state tone 
9015-1 Vegetables, pickled or 
% preserved in salt, brine, 
oil or in any other 
HENaase Gla ky tyes OanGs Ad 
From November 19, 1974 
COPIUNE COU owl OC mmtelere of eters 
9020-1 Vegetable juices, n.o.p., 
* liquid mustards, soy 
and vegetable sauces of 
ale kimdcgeecs.\ocvertenetere cretene 
9021= 1 21oOma LO O11. Ce warets! snere cietare eterete 
* 


From November 19, 1974 
COMI UCB OO sal OOM wists oleic 


* GATT, 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


hast 


Mes? oie Sc 


Tis) Hoste 


piece 


Cr 
Free 


OP pac. 


LOF DCs 


158p Cc. 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


Parr e 


General 


TaritrL 


BORD ace 


OM (eres 


SORpac. 


50 p.c. 
BORD ace 


SHO) Wer 


50 p.c. 


BORD ac. 


DURA. 


Sh) ares 


Oe Dies 


Boepe Ce 


Bee. 


oO D.C. 


Appendix A (cont.) 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


rariat 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 (Processed) -— Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
ia eas ential Nation General ential 
Items Nomenclature la Gbteh Laces acer patentee 


9025-1 Vegetable pastes and hash 
%* and all similar products 
composed of vegetables 
and meat or fish, or 
DOCH EICOt Daa eer rei Sop Cr, MeL Pap coe oOND «Ce - 


9030-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, 
* without admixture beyond 
the addition of pre- 
servatives, in powder, 
flake or granular 
£ OVI sas, 605 8 Ce ET sk me OS ad YO PIP pece Zope. ~~ 


From November 19, 1974 
ROBT NAO OMIOFO meen lestpece “loetpece ea D.C. - 


9032-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, with 
* admixture beyond the 
addition of preserva- 
LANES tcl tienes. Lor pece Wyonue Ce feo D.C. - 


From November 19, 1974 
EOp SUH, SOs WO Comite ates « lostp ree W Pls. cr ca pc. - 


9035-1 Vegetable materials for use 
* as flavourings ss +an +s he io perce." 887s eae 8 ope - 


9040-1 Dried herbs in a crude 
* state, not advanced in 

value or condition by 
grinding or refining or 
by any other process of 
manufacture, namely: 
Basil, bay laurel (larus 
nobilis), majoram, mint, 
oregano, rosemary, sage, 
Savory, tarragon and 
tlry mer... 505-6 cree es eee oes . Free Free Pade 4 OB WOW - 


9045-1 Okra, sliced and salted ... Free Free Sep ac. - 
* 


* GATT. 


tated 


Items 


oLoG— | 
* 


Bae. 


SMO ore ak 


2910-4 


eS1o—2 


oN Meg eel 


9945-1 
* 


* GATT. 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


Nomenclature 


Soups, soup rolls, tablets, 
cubes, or other soup 
PEeparattons,y 1eO.D sane co's 


From November 19, 1974 
VOme UNE SU mle Mo mess oereters 
New Zealand Trade Agreement 
POHEYOO |SOUD Me aetele vale Free 


Plums or prunes, dried, 
Mlipl Bed) <... sus --per pound 


When in packages weighing 
two pounds each, or less, 
the weight of such packages 
to be included in the 
weight for duty. 


Fruits, dried, desiccated, 
evaporated or dehydrated, 
Oe Dis 


@eeee 


cooeoeoevevoeeeeeeeeeeee 8 & & @ 


Fruits, dried, desiccated, 
evaporated or dehydrated, 
namely: breadfruit, 
guavas, litchi, mangoes, 
Mangosteens, pineapples 
ANd PSOUNnGOD!S, .fslclarials tele tere 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


Dehydrated papaya for use 
in Canadian 


Manu bacluxves wiseaerse eters akane 
(From 5/11/74 to 30/6/80) 


Apricots, nectarines, pears 
and peaches, dried, 
desiccated, evaporated 
OL Cenvatla COGu stele sis cteints ste 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


lant ae 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Most- General 
Favoured- Prefer- 
Nation General ential 
Tarifet marier Tariff 
L71.2eD SC. Bes DiADeCs - 
TE Soman Bis fener, - 
ect. 1 eb -- 
Free 
2250p Ce a 2 Deer - 
LOS DC 

- - Free 
Free Zope Cie - 
Free 25 p.c. - 
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Appendix A (cont.) 
Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
Tariff ential Nation General ential 
Items Nomenclature Tabeee Tariff Tariff Tariff 


10405-1 Fruit pulp, other than 
grape pulp, not sweet- 
ened, in air-tight cans 
or other air-tight 
packages ......-per pound 1% cts. 2s ets! Secu ~ 


GATT senesesccee saper pound If?ets. 


Australtan Trade 
Agreement .cscersceses - VEE 


New Zealand Trade 
AGYECMENT wssececcee fVEE 


Unton of South Africa 
Trade Agreement ..... Free 


10405-2 Pineapple pulp, not sweet- 
ened, in air-tight cans 
or other air-tight 
packages ...... siclave slat stavate - = - Free 


(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


10500-1 Fruit pulp, with sugar or 
* NOs, a0.) oy sand errults, 
erushed %...2....per pound 14 cts. 13 cts. Jactse ~ 


Unton of South Africa Trade 
AGVCEMICHO < .-o.0 s010 es 3 oe 
Brittsh Preferenttal 


Note: In accordance with 
Article III of the South 
African Trade Agreement, 
passion fruit pulp, sweet- 
ened or not, from that 
country, is entitled to 
entry free of Customs duty 
on account of the treat- 
ment extended to importa- 
tions of passion fruit 
pulp from Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Australtan Trade 
Agreement 
10500-2 Passion frutt pulp, 
BUCETENEd 2.2.00 5+1e8Lee 


GATT, 


Tampere 


Items 


10500-3 


10500-4 


tosul— 1 


MOS 20— 4 
* 


10525-1 
* 


10525-2 


LOS Z23—5 


10525-4 


* GATT. 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


Nomenclature 


New Zealand Trade Agreement 
Passton frutt pulp with 
SUGOY OFATO bmewte. .  Lree 


Passion fruit pulp, with 
Sugar or not, and crushed 
PaSSLONe ELUL Cobvicic cies cstateis 


(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


CLELUS Pi rult pulp wawhien 
otherwise would be 
classified under tariff 
item 10500-1, for use in 
the manufacture of 
ClURISe GUL CE |1lt Cesare sete 
Stele chele sieeletachetese DE TMDOUNC 
(From 3/7/73 to 30/6/81) 


Cherries, sulphured or in 
DLIne Ot, DOLL LeCSm ss sicie'e 


Fruits and nuts, pickled 
or preserved in salt, 
brine, £01 | woreany 
OLNeCH Manne iene). O.0D sunsets «'s 


GaPel es "rave "lOO 0L0/ C40 Ae « 


GATT 

+9Metons, pvekredeor 
preserved in salt, brine, 
otl, or any other manner, 
PIOMSC Et A os Sy Agee 


From November 19, 1974 to 
June 30, 1978 


GATT 

+ Pineapples, ptckled or 
preserved in salt, brine, 
otl, or any other manner, 


ORONO: CREE me erets teeter cts A 
GaPAP ANOLE RLO 400 /0/.Caeectnes 
GATT 


+ Papayas, pickled or 
preserved tn salt, brine, 
otl, or any other manner, 
LER OTS oso 


eoeoeeeseeeeeeeeteee 


+ Note: British countries 
are entitled to MFN 
Tariff rates of duty. 
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British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Taree 


Free 


10 ipecis 


10. prcs 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 


Tanvit& 


Free 


1.2% pics. 


7s pee. 


Tonp sce 


LOLS. 


Tel) gee 


Free 


Appendix A (cont. ) 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tartst 


Free 


lasipae. 


Free 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
Mbcbetirns ential Nation General ential 
Items Nomenclature Paik DanvLe lanier ayer 


10525-5 Fruits, pickled or 
preserved in salt, brine, 
oil, or any other manner, 
NeQual es sename Lys 
avocados, breadfruit, 
guavas, litchi, mango- 
steens, soursop and 
mangoes, including - - - Free 
mango chutney ..cccccccce 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


10525-6 Nuts, pickled or preserved 
in salt, brine, oil, or 
any Other manner, n.oO.p., 
which would otherwise be 
classified under tariff 
LE CMO 2 =i ame eietste ets nts sole - - 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


sone 


10530-1 Jellies, jams, marmalades, 
preserves, fruit butters 
and condensed mincemeats 
Aaa enya EAN ie Deo polunduyissctsewee sy, (CCS. 0 > Cis. - 


PORE 3 8 MN oh sper pound Iz ets. ~)3.cts. 


Unton of South Africa Trade 
AGPEEMENTE 6. % &stkeles ss viele s 
British Preferential 


10535-1 Fruits and peels, 
* crystallized, glacé, 
candied or drained; 
cherries and other fruits 
of créme de menthe, 
maraschino or other 
IL AVOUL) Osis e760 etaiets ates ele lois 4 Mey vue Lo Dis Coe Sy Gyaee = 


Unton of South Africa Trade 
AGYECCITICTLL (src 0.6 +010 sc p10 ss 
Brittsh Preferenttal 


10535-2 Pineapples, crystallized, 
glacé, candied or 
tated sets tele Wiens wile ss - - - Pope. 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


* GATT. 


Daven 


Items 


10550-1 
* 


10555 —0 
* 


*x* 


10601-1 
* 


L0602=% 
k 


* GATT. 
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Appendix A (cont. 


Reference 152 (Processed) -— Relevant Tariff Items 


Nomenclature 


Zucca melons, peeled or 
sliced, sulphured or in 
brine, for use in 
Canadian manufactures ... 


Pineapples, mint flavoured, 
prepared, in air-tight 
cans or other air-tight 
containers, the weight of 
the containers to be in- 
cluded in the weight for 
GUEY Bessie hieuee eee epDOUunG 


PruLtes,,) prepared ain air 
tight cans or other air- 
tight containers, the 
weight of the containers 
to be included in the 
weight for duty: 


ADT COUSH secs aspen pound 


Australtan Trade 
AGVCCMANT watetelels s « s clets . 
2.8. oper wound gence. 

New Zealana Trade 
Agreement cee 
eee Per ele ean 


eoeee7ee2eeee 


Unton of South Africa 
Tvdde NOT CMe. chelate 
tee oni CTE DOUG Maei. 


Note: In accordance with 
Article III of the South 
African Trade Agreement, 
apricots from that country, 
effective 10th April 1959, 
are dutiable at 3 ct. per 
pound, on account of the 
treatment extended to im- 
portations of apricots 
from Australia. 


Cherries .......per pound 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Haren Tari. Tariff 
DED. Ce SP geyway Spr diater 
Free Free So cts. 
2% cts. 2% cts. Sects. 
14 cts. 14 cts. ST CeS. 


** (This heading applies to items 10601-1 to 10608-3.) 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


A vea biehe 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
Laritf ential Nation General ential 
Items Nomenclature Tareee Latit Tariff Tarirt 


10603-1 Peaches ........per pound 12 cts. 2% cts. DeClSs - 


* 
Australian Trade 
AGVECMENE .cccswecevcee 
Seana sDempound 4 eb. 
New Zealand Trade 
AQGVECIHCIT wee cae nce 6 56 
pee ad per pound 14 cts. 
10604-1 Pears’.<...es..e.per =pound 2 cts. 2°Ccts: Sects . = 
# 
Australtan Trade 
AGPECMENT .2cecene sl VEC 
New Zealand Trade 
AGVECMENE. covsecscece oe 
38 es per pound 1 ct. 
10605-1 Pineapples .....per pound Free Free DCls. - 
* 
10606-1 Prunes ceca e perm pOundaerl= lyst i-1/3 5 cts. - 
* cts. cts. 


10607-1 Mixtures containing 
* peaches, pears or 
apricots ...5.perspound =2 cts. 2 Cts. DUCES. - 


Austrultan Trade 
AGVEEMENT. oeveccvcccess 
Gt perrpound 1 et. 


10608-1 Ne OwDiemiesies eee DEC DOUG etch. Lict. aS ACtSis - 
* 
Australtan Trade 
AGPECMENE ..sseres- FLCC 


Unton of South Africa 
Trade Agreement 
10608-2 Cape gooseberrtes, 
pluns, figs, qutinces, 
Guavas, PQW-PQWS .... 
pa PEORDOUnd ee) Wel. 


Note: In accordance with 
Article III of the South 
African Trade Agreement, 
cape gooseberries, plums, 
figs, quinces, guavas, and 
paw-paws from that country 
became entitled, effective 
lst October 1937, to entry 
free of Customs duty, on 
account of the treatment 
extended to importations 
of these fruits from 
Australia. 


* GATT. 


Taraer 


Items 


10608-3 


10701-1 
* 


TO7O2-1 
* 


VO708=1 
x 


10704-1 
* 


14800-1 


14900-1 


202-1 
k 


Po 202—2 
* 


*CAT Ts 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Nomenclature anit Taiwuor Tavis 


Grapefruit segments, 
mangoes and passion 
fruit @eeeoeoeeesee<eses@#*#eee2e#ee#e#ee#?ees8 e 


(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


Fruits, frozen: 


Blueberries ....per pound 


CREGELESietetcietotats per pound 
Peaches (of. or. -.per pound 
WSO Die Takers teieole as per pound 


Unton OF Bouth Aj rere 
PYOUIEAGVCOMGIUN . «a> sis-s a6 
British Preferential 


Cider, noe claritied or 
PCESNCCl ee create ore per gallon 


Cider, clarified or refined 
Shevei ss ets canetete ots --per gallon 


Fruit juices and, fruit 
SYDCUPS 9. OsD.sunamely. 
ON an Perey UL CCM etn sere selene 

Unsweetened orange juice 
concentrate, not less 
than fifty-eight 
degrees Brix, for use 
in the manufacture of 


eCLtrus iruit juLces 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84 


Z 


) 


Free 
IERCES: 
PCr Ss 


tects: 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Ss ClS*. 
2% cts. 


Deets. 


Sects. 


LG cts. 


Depa: 


Sets. 


3° ets: 


Sects. 


Sects. 


Sects. 


LOS CES’. 


Appendix A (cont. 


General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Taxyict 


Free 


Free 
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Appendix A (cont.) 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


British Most- General 

Prefer- Favoured- Prefer- 
et © ential Nation General ential 
Items Nomenclature Tariff Tariff Tariff Tasiis 


15205-1 Pineapple juice .2.s.0.e5 © Oo PeCe Bi Dei Cre Zo pie. 


* 
From November 19, 1974 to 
euUne SORTAG7O «2 o's Stat Eree Free a OP ESI ~ 
GiPe?. rate to 20/6/84 Free 
Australtan Trade 
Agreement ....+..-. free 
15206-1 Grapefruit’ juice, vss. oes ree epee: Ig og 
* 
GePif. rate to 30/6/64 Free 
15207-1 Blended orange and 
* praperruit. juice i... ..  <Free SEpses 25. pace 
GePor. ratesto.60/67 64 Free 
15208-1 Protec suteces 7 ocO. pence LOsplc. LOD. Cx ZI De Cs - 
x 
15208-2 Fruit, juices) .0.0-.p..,. not 


including apple, cran- 

berry, prune, grape and 

blended juices 2... 6.. - - - Free 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


15209-1 Fruit syrups, 
* Te.O'e Pst Poles ci stetaitie es caus OF Des Con eps Cs 20D. - 


15209-3 Bruit Syrups. 11.0.0. Ot 
including apricot, 
blueberry, cherry, 
loganberry, peach, 
raspberry and straw- 
DErry SYTFupS «..<.% = - - Free 
(From 1/4/77 to 30/6/84) 


15210-1 Unsweetened orange juice 
concentrate, not less 
than fifty-eight degrees 
Brix, and unsweetened 
grapefruit juice con- 
centrate, not less than 
fifty degrees Brix, for 
use in the manufacture 
Ofc trus fruit 
TULCES 8s cs ccsslen tenner  ELee Free Pe a Se - 
(From 9/4/74 to 28/2/78) 


* GATT. 


Tarifr 


Items 


Ispal spat 
* 


1220S 


Reference 152 (Processed) - Relevant Tariff Items 


Nomenclature 


Dehydrated citrus fruit 
juices with or without 
Stabilizers or sugar .... 


From November 19, 1974 to 
UMC Gt) 0 Mencia ie steter erste : 


GePel POLE TLO 60/0/04 tee 


Grape juice in containers 
of more than one gallon 
capacity each: 


Testing not more than 1.074 
specific gravity at 60 
degrees temperature ..... 
rete fete cwaar ot otal -.-per gallon 


And in addition thereto, 
for each increment of 
OVOl@ inespectitce er ravirty 
above 1.074 wie aiete 

GAT!’ 

Testing not more than 
1.074 spectfte gravity 
at 60 degrees tempera- 
ture 


And tn addttton 
thereto, for each 
tnerement of 0.01 tn 
spectfte gravity 
GDOVEMU LU, / TIN tMetste rs: : 

Unton of South Afrtea Trade 
AGPEEMENE IFAs slevcle ole siete oie 

British Preferential 


71105-1 Beverages consisting of 


* 


* GATT. 


aqueous extracts of dried 
prunes 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Taritt 


23 pec. 


Free 


20-cts? 


JICts. 


15 else 


Sees. 


Sy Soleil 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


J es Be 


DUD. C. 


Free 


ZOMCESE 


Sac 


OnCces 


oy Kee 


General 


ara: 


2s Cs 


ao ps. 


25" CUS. 


Seccus. 


2 Ds 
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General 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff _ 


Free 


1. Canada 
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PRINCIPAL SOURCES USED 


A. - STATISTICAL sources 1) 


(a) Statistics Canada 


**11-003E 


12-544 
13-201 


IES Pad at 
U3=543 


Sel 
**32-010 
KI 2—O1. 


32-0 1/ 
HKD 2 (20) 


Sys ASH) 
BZ=203 
B21 
32=217 


32-218 
32-224 
B2-226 


32-206 
Bi ej Vait,5) 
36-214 
Gl—2727 
*%61-005 


61-202 
61-205 


6-207 
61-208 
**6 2-001 
**k6 2-002 
**65-004 
**65-007 
65-202 
65-203 
**7 2-002 


(b) Other 


Canadian Stattsttcal Revtew 

Canadtan Internattonal Trade Classification 

System of Nattonal Accounts - Nattonal Income and 
Expenditure Accounts 

Frxed Capttal Flows and Stocks 

Frxed Capital Flows and Stocks, Manufacturing, 
Canada (Occasionally) 

Products Shtpped by Canadian Manufacturers 

Stocks of Frutts and Vegetables 

Pack, Shipments and Stocks of Selected Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Frutt and Vegetable Preparations (Quarterly) 

Frutt and Vegetable Preservation Service Bulletin 


Winertes 

Soft Drink Manufacturers 

Canned and Frozen Processed Foods 

Stoeks of Food Commodittes tn Cold Storage and 
Other Warehouses 

Frutt and Vegetable Processtng Industrtes 

Miscellaneous Food Processors 

Apparent Per Captta Domestte Disappearance 
of Food tn Canada 

Miscellaneous Paper Converters 

Corrugated Box Manufacturers 

Folding Carton and Set-up Bom Manufacturers 

Metal Stamping, Presstng and Coating Industry 

indexes of Real Domestte Product by Industry 
(Includtng the Index of Nattonal Accounts) 


Survey of Produetton System of Nattonal Accounts 
Domestte Produet by Industry 

Private and Publte Investment tn Canada, Outlook 
and Regtonal lNstimates 

Corporation Finanetal Stattsttes 

Corporation Taxatton Statistics 

Consumer Price Movements 

Prices and Price Indexes 

kaports by Commodtttes 

Imports by Commodtttes 

Exports - Merchandise ‘rade 

Imports - Merchandtse Trade 

Employment, Farntngs and Hours 


**kBank of Canada, Bank of Canada Review, Ottawa 


(1) Annual publications unless otherwise indicated. 
** Published monthly. 


ho 
1Sat 
tes 


Appendix B (cont.) 
2. Australia 


Australian Bureau of Statistics, Overseas Trade Statistics, 
Part I - Exports, Canberra, June, 1976 


3.) United totates 


(a) United States Department of Agriculture 


Agricultural Stattsties 1974, Washington, 1974 
(i) Statistical Reporting Service: 


Commerctal Vegetables 

Crop Productton (Acreage, Yteld and Production, 
by States) 

Crop Values: Season Average Prices Recetved by Farmers 
and Value of Production, by States 

Freld and Seed Crops: Productton, Disposttton and Value 
of Prinetpal Crops 

Number of Farms, 1910-59; Land in Farms, 1950-59, by 
ovates, 1962 


(b) United States Department of Commerce 
(i) Bureau of Census: 


Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Census of Manufacturers. (1972 most recent) 


Manufaeturers' Shtpments, Industrtes, and Orders, 
1961-1970 

U.S. General Imports Schedule A, Commodtty by Country 
FT 166 


** U.S. bxeports Schedule Bb, Cormodtity by Country FT 410 
(ii) Bureau of Domestic Commerce: 
Industry Profiles. (1971 most recent) 
(c) United States Department of Labor 
Gi) Bureau ot Labor otaris ti csc. 
Employment and EFarntngs, States and Areas, 1939-74, 1975 
Employment and Earnings, May, 1977 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes 
(d) Other 
American Frozen Food Institute, Frozen Food Pack Statistics 
1973, Washington, 1973 


Florida Citrus Mutual, Annual Stattsttcal Report - 1972-73 
Season. Lakeland, Florida 


Peay 


Appendix B (cont.) 
4. International Agencies 


International Labour Organization. Year Book of Labour 
SLattstics ,-~ 1976 

International Sugar Organization, Sugar Year Book, 
London, 1975 

United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Stattsttes, April, 1977 


B. — OFFICIAL REPORTS AND GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


Len Ganada 


(a) Anti-Dumping Tribunal 


Inquiry under section 16 of the Anti-dumping Act, Apple 
Jutce Concentrate Originating tn Austrta, Bulgarta, Greece, 
Italy and Switzerland, Ottawa, January 10, 1972 
Report of the Anti-dumping Tribunal under section 16.1 of 
the Anti-dumping Act. Respecting The Effects of Preserved 
Mushroom Imports on Canadtan Production of Ltke Goods, 
Ottawa, November 27, 1973 
Inquiry under section 16 of the Anti-dumping Act, 1968, 
Glacé Cherrtes from France, Ottawa, September 16, 1970 


(b) Tariff Board 


Report by the Tariff Board Relative to the Investigation 
Ordered by the Minister of Finance respecting Frutt and 
Vegetables, Reference No. 124, Ottawa, 1957 
Report by the Tariff Board Relative to the Investigation 
Ordered by the Minister of Finance respecting Sugar, 
Reference No. 146, Ottawa, 1971 
Report by the Tariff Board Relative to the Investigation 
Ordered by the Minister of Finance respecting Strawberries 
for Processing, Reference No. 148, Ottawa, 1972 
Report by the Tariff Board Pursuant to the Inquiry Ordered 
by the Minister of Finance respecting Fresh and Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables, Volwne 1, Part I - Summary and 
Recommendattons: Fresh Frutts and Vegetables, 
Reference No. 152, Ottawa, 1977 


(c) Other 


National Revenue, Customs and Excise, J'he Customs Tariff 
and Amendments, Ottawa 


2. Australia 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Fruits - Sttuatton and 


Outlook, Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra, 1977 
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3. United States 


Tartff Schedules of the Untted States Annotated (1976), 
United States International Trade Commission 

United States Department of Agriculture, Sugar and Sweetener 
Report - SSR - Vol. 2, No. 2, February, 1977 


C. - OTHER STUDIES 
Anderson, R.W. and Bennett, T.A., The Tender Frutt Industry tn Canada, 
Economics Branch, Agriculture Canada, Ottawa, 1973 
Anderson, R.W. and Teeter, N.J., "Atlantic Lowbush Blueberries," 
Canadian Farm Economies, Vol. 11, No. 1, Economics Branch, Agri- 


culture Canada, Ottawa, February, 1976 


Chudleigh, E.L., Alternatives for the Ontarto Tender Fruit Industry, 
Ontario Food Council, September, 1972 


Economic Council of Canada, Looking Outward - A New Trade Strategy for 
Canada, Ottawa, 1975 


Greig, W. Smith, The Economics of Food Processing, The AVI Publishing 
Company, Inc., Westport, Connecticut, 1971 


Judge, Edward E. & Sons, Inc., Zhe Almanac of the Canning, Freeztng, 
Preserving Industries 1976, Westminster, Maryland, 1976 


Maizels, A., 'Comparative Productivity in Manufacturing Industry: A 
Case Study of Australia and Canada," Fconomtc Record, London, 
April, 1958 


Ontario Food Processors Association Incorporated, Ontario Food 
Processing Industry Dtrectory 1974, Toronto, Ontario, 1974 


Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food, An Assessment of Ontarto's 
Frozen Food Systems, Economics Branch, Toronto, 1972 


Radley, J.A., Industrial Uses of Starch and Its Devtattves, Applied 
Science Publishers itd, london. 1976 


Ryall, A. Lloyd, and Lipton, Werner J., Handling, Transportation, and 
Storage of Frutts and Vegetables, Vol. 1, The AVI Publishing 
Company, Inc., Westport, Connecticut, 1972 
Talburt, William F. and Smith, Ora, Potato Processing, The AVI 
Publishing Company, Inc., Westport, Connecticut, 1975 


D. — TRANSCRIPT, BRIEFS AND SUBMISSIONS 


Iranscript, Ottawa, January 29 to February 15 1974 


2s: 
Appendix B (concl.) 
Submissions Respecting Processed Fruits and Vegetables 


Australian Canned Fruits Board, Melbourne, Australia 
Canada Starch Company Limited, The, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Canners Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Canadian Food Processors Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Horticultural Council, The, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Importers Association Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Mushroom Growers Association 

Canadian Wine Institute, Toronto, Ont. 

Chambers, MacKelvie Associates Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Goca-—Cola Ltd., .loronto, Ont. 

Consumers = ssociation of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Florida Canners Association, Winter Haven, Fla., U.S.A. 
Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla., U.S.A. 

Libby McNeill” & Libby of Canada Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 
Lip Lou; bnomac. |. .elimited jeloronco,,. Ont. 

Minute Maid Corporation (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
National Farmers Union 

Northwest Horticultural Council, Yakima, Wash., U.S.A. 
Powell Foods (1973) Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Quebec, Province of, Department of Industry and Commerce 
Quebec Wine Producers Association, Dorval, Que. 

SUNK YS te GhOWel a CLG gWaAS ts 401). Wry tc ses 
Suidaiidertianketing ine.,, Menlo Park, Calit., U:S.A. 
Stmsweet Growers ([nc., Menlo Park, Calirt., U.o.A. 
Taiwan Mushroom Packers, United Export Corporation, Taipei, Taiwan 
Valley Co-operative Ltd., Grand Falls, N.B. 


ie ShGClAn sURVEwo. AND eo LUDLEO SUNDERTARICN BY Tile TARLFE sBOARD 


1. General survey of fruit and vegetable processing plants in 
Canada (in conjunction with Agriculture Canada): to obtain 
information of a mainly descriptive character covering the 
Mature and extent of activities in this economic sector; 


2. Sample survey of plant processing costs: to acquire data 
respecting the costs of processing a range of fruits and 
vegetables in the different processed forms; 


Sy sample sutvey Of metal can suppliers; to ascertain, the,cost 
of cans to fruit and vegetable processors in different 
regions of Canada and the United States; and 


4. Study of customs documents: to obtain detailed information 
with respect to the types, volumes and values of processed 
fruits and vegetables imported into Canada. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


DATE INTERVIEWER 


GENERAL SURVEY 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PROCESSING 


Identification of Firm 
Name and Address of Firm 


Name and Address of Parent Firm 


Name and Address of All Plants Processing or Using Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops or Products Operated by Your Firm (Identify Whether Branch Plants 
or Subsidiaries and Include Establishment No.) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Name of Position of Individual Interviewed 
Telephone No. 


Indicate the Ownership Pattern of the Canadian Firm 


% Canadian Owned 


Individual proprietorship 
Partnership 

Incorporated private 
Incorporated public 
Subsidiary firm 
Cooperative 

Other (specify) 


FIRM 
1. (a) Do some of your products (fruit and vegetable based) encounter 
serious competition from imported (foreign) products? (Obtain 


copy of commodity list) Yes No 


(b) If yes, please indicate the major product(s) and source(s) 
(country/countries): 


Product Country of Origin Region in Canada 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


Ke) 


(a) 


(b) 


Cc) 


(d) 


(a) 


(b) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Comments on the degree of competition: 


When did your firm first begin processing fruit and/or vegetable 
products? Canning Freezing 


Has your firm made major expenditures in pollution control 
abatement? Yes No 


Will your firm likely be faced with major expenditures of this 
type in the future? Yes No 


To what extent do these expenditures affect the economic viability 


of your plants? 


What change in total processing capacity has been made by your 
firm since 1964? 


Number Year Reason 
(a) Plant expansion 
(bo) lanteacquisi 6ion 
(c) Sale of plant 
(d) Plants closed 


Has your firm imported and marketed any finished products since 
1969? Yes No 


If yes, please list products, sources and tariff item number. 


Products Source Tariff Item No. Periodic/Regularly 


Does your firm import semi-processed products for further proc- 
essing in Canada? Yes No 


If yes, please list the products, sources, tariff item number 
and note the regularity of such imports. 


Products Source Taritf ftem No. Periodic/Regular 


Has your firm exported any finished or semi-processed products 
since’ 19697 Yes No 


If yes, please list the product(s), country/countries, frequency 
and per cent of the pack normally exported. 


Product Country(ies) Regularly Periodically Per Cent of Pack 


i mr 


IG; 


ial 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Please list the grades and company brands which your firm packs 
and markets. 


Grade Brands 
Fancy 
Choice 
Standard 
Other 
Does your firm market finished products packed by other firms 
under your label? Yes No 
What percentage of the products marketed under your label are 


usually packed by other independent firms? 
Canned products vi Frozen products h 


What percentage of production is usually marketed? 


Per Cent (Weight or Volume) 


Canned (Heat Processed) Frozen 


Under your own label 

Under other private label 
(distributors) 

Under another processors label 

Bulk 


What per cent of your products is marketed? 


Per Cent (Weight or Volume) 


Canned Frozen 


Through brokers 

Through wholesalers 

Direct to retail organizations 
Direct to other processing firms 
Direct to food service (HRI) 
Other (specify) 


What was your total firm employment in the 1973 pack year? 
(firms processing other products in the off-season include all 
labour, firms with year-round operations unrelated to fruit and 
vegetable processing report labour for fruit and vegetable 
processing and related products only) 


(a) At your peak period of employment (No. of People)? 
Casual Permanent 


(b) Total man-hours for the 1973 pack year? 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Ley In what other agricultural and non-agricultural activities is 


your firm involved? (e.g., transportation, meat & fish 
processing, farming, etc.) 


13. (a) Please list the factors that favour a continuation of Canadian 
processing and the factors against the continuation of Canadian 
processing (comments on the existence of the entire industry). 


Factors in Favour Factors Against 


(b) Comments (on a specific product basis): 


DATE INTERVIEWER 


GENERAL SURVEY 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PROCESSING 


PLANT 

Name and/or Address of Plant 

Name and Position of Individual Interviewed 

Name of Firm 

1. (a) Does your plant operate year round? Yes No 


(b) In a usual season does your plant operate more than one shift 
at any time in the year? Yes No 


(c) If yes, please indicate the usual number of shifts and the 


interval. 
Three 
Two 


One 
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Appendix C (cont.) 


oh Total number of people (salaried & hourly) employed in 1973, by 
month? 


Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 
Mid 


Female 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Male 


3. Please list the plant capacity for each product (specify unit) 
and the average level of capacity in per cent at which your plant 


has operated for the five-year period 1969-73. 


Product Capacity Percentage 


Comments 


4, What type of storage does your plant now use, what volume of 
storage is available and what percentage of the volume is used 
at peak periods? 


ft) 


Type of Storage Volume (cu. 


Finished or Semi-Finished Owned 
Product 


Dry 


Refrigerated 
Freezer 
Other (specify) 


warehouse 


Raw Product 


Refrigerated 


Non-refrigerated 


Other (specify) 


5.(a) Are additional storage facilities required in 


Yes No 


the 


Per Cent 


area? 


Used 


Other 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


5. (b) If yes, please indicate additional capacity needed and item to 
be stored by type of storage. 


Type of Storage Volume Items 


Finished and Semi-Finished 
Product 

Dry warehouse 

Refrigerated 

Freezer 

Other (specify) 


Raw Product 
Non-Refrigerated 
storage 
Refrigerated 
Other (specify) 


6. Which crops has your plant discontinued processing since 1964 
and why were they discontinued? 


Latest Year 
Crop Processed Reasons 


Appendix C (cont.) 
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R-152 (STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL) 
Name of Plant Establishment No. Code 


SURVEY OF FACTORY COSTS AND ACQUIREMENTS 


Product (Unit & Grade) Code 


1970 1973 1974 

Direct Costs Per Case (or 100-_ (Projected) 

lb. units for bulk frozen) $ $ $ 
CONTAINERS 
LABELS 
SHIPPING CARTON 
RAW PRODUCT 
SUPPEIES 
SUGAR 
LABOUR: Wages 

Employee Benefits 

FUEL, POWER, WATER 


TOTAL VARIABLE COSTS 
OVERHEAD: Factory(Manufacturing) 


TOTAL FACTORY COSTS 


Yield: for canned - cases canned 
per ton of farm weight raw 
product acquired, basis 
of unit costed. 
(Av. 1971-73) 


Recovery: for frozen - pounds 
of frozen packed 
expressed as a per- 
centage of pounds of 
farm weight raw pro- 
duct acquired. 
(Av. 1971-73) 


Quality and/or size grade factor 
applied to cost of raw product 


RAW PRODUCT ACQUIRED 


Fresh Domestic-Tons 
$Value 


Imported-Tons 
$Value 


Partly Processed 
Domestic-Tons 
$Value 


Imported-Tons 
$Value 
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Appendix G 


Canned Fruits: Comparison of Trade Agreement and B.P. and 
M.F.N. Rates 


(1) (2) (3) 


Effective Date B.P. M.F.N. Australia New Zealand South Africa 


- cents per pound - 


Canned Apricots 


Before 1937 2 4 ib il i 
Yerene Ue 1E)s97/ 2 4 Free i Free 
atl cee oo 2 3 Free ib Free 
Jan. 1, 1948 2 a Free 1 Free 
Apr. 10, 1959 25 23 5 13 5 
Canned Peaches 
Before 1937 2 4 1 Hf Bebe 
Oot lel 9 37 2 4 3 i Bepe 
Jan. 1, 1939 2 33 5 il Bee 
Jan. 1,-1948 2 24 = 1 Buby 
June 3, 1955 13 2 Free 1 B.P. 
Apr. 10, 1959 ies 2h i 12 B.P. 
Canned Pears 
Before 1937 2 4 1 1 Bee. 
Oct vel 1937 2 4 Free 1 B.P. 
lle dy SECIEN, Z 3 Free ul Bales 
Jan. 1, 1948 iz 2. Free I BePs 
Canned Mixtures Containing One or More of yea 
Before 1937 2 4 it 1 BPs 
ete Ih heey 2 4 Free il Bekv 
gan. 1, 1939 2 5 Free a: Babe 
Daneel, L948 i 1 Free il Bae 
gune=3, 1955 1 2 aL 1 BeP. 
AGT a0 2.1959 2 2 it Bere Bol 


(1) Australian Trade Agreement effective June 2, 1931, replaced by Agreement 
effective June 30, 1960. 

(2) New Zealand Trade Agreement effective May 24, 1932, amended effective 
April sl0 761959; 

(3) South African Trade Agreement, effective June 30, 1933 - applied only 
to canned apricots. 

(4) Separate tariff item June 3, 1955; previously under canned fruits, n.o.p 


Source: The Customs Tariff. 
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Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding, or is negligible 
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The record of the proceedings of the public 
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is referred to as the Transcript. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Canning and Freezing Industries, 


Selected Statistics, by Country of 


Control, 1970 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Canners 
and Preservers 


Frozen Fruit 
and Vegetable 
Processors 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Proces- 
sing Industries 


Ownership 


Foreign 
Canada 
Total 


Foreign 
Canada 
Total 


Foreign 
Canada 
Total 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Value Added 


Establishments Employees motaLyACtivi ty, 
No. 4 No. vA $"000 i 
58 26.4 9,889 61.6 L2 7). 1O2eeOoee 

180 75.6 6,171 38.4 68,082 34.8 

238 100.0 16,060 100.0 195,864 100.0 

6 17.6 607 2136 8,064 27.5 

28 82.4 2,209 Looe ZL ye lapse) 
34 100.0 2,816 100.0 295276 100.6 
64 2350 10,496 55.6 135,856 60.3 

208 16.5 8 , 380 44.4 895294511395 7 

Ze 100.0 18,876 100.0 225,140 100.0 
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Appendix Table 9 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Regional Distribution by Establishments 
and Value of Shipments, 1961 and 1975 


1961 Lg75 


Total Canning Freezing Total 


- No. of Establishments - 


Atlantic 18 1g) 9 24 
Quebec 108 61 w 63 
Ontario 149 108 14 T22 
Prairies foe 7 4 ih 
nie _45 a7 9 _26 
Canada 335 208 38 246 
- Value of Shipments, $'000 - 
Relontie Wm? - O17 17,682°° 3,1406©151,650 
Quebec 52,792 (a) (a) 150, 480 
Ontario 207,594 529,214 64,701 593,915 
Prairies (b) (a) (a) (b) 
Bet 36,637 64,180 21,660 85, 840 


Canada 319,940 791,096 1905789 1981,885 


(a) Confidential. 
(b) Included with Atlantic. 
(c) Nova Scotia only. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Percentage he 
Distribution Change 
1961 1975 1961-1975 
tee 
ei! 9.8 1-33.53 
S22 25.6 -41.7 
44.5 49.6 -18.1 
465 435 -26.7 
134 LOS6 -42.2 
pa Re Ss 
eee U5s4 +5617 
E665 Lye +185.0 
64.9 60.5 +186.1 
(b) (b) (b) 
uD lies Gal +13405 
100.0 100.0 +206.9 
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Fruit and Vegetable Processing: 


Dry beans 

Dry peas 

Sugar 

Meat and 
poultry 

Cooking oils 

Corrugated 
boxes 

Folding and 
set-up 
boxes 

Cans 

Glass bottles 

Labels, tags 
and printed 
wrapper (d) 


(a) Does not include canned meats 


Uniee 


"000 1b. 
"000 1b. 
"000 1b. 


ZOCO ib. 
BOUUMED: 


$"000 


$"000 
$'000 
$"000 


$' 000 


Production 


207,000 
104,190 
25 a O. 


4 3E7Ro2 304) 
360,092 (b) 


448,727 


209, 866 
469,526 
186, 399¢¢) 


111,448 


(b) Shortening and shortening oils. 

(c) Total for nine industries, breweries, wineries, distillers, 
soft drinks, miscellaneous foods, fruit and vegetable, soap and 
cleaning compounds, pharmaceutical and toilet preparations. 

(d) Waxed paper (printed or plain) data used for printed wrappers. 

(e) Includes’ jars and carboys. 


Source: 


Statisticss.Canada. 


Appendix Table 12 


Usage of Selected 
Commodities, 1975 


Used by Fruit Used as 7 

and Vegetable of 
Processors Production 
ha 

36,382 L756 
5,485 ae 
191,899 On. 
A OU Le0 
2/0 00 Om 
23 218 Shales 
Dice rated] 
1097298 a 
28, 044 (2) 15.1 
9,483 Oa 


Sharah coves A 


on 
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Fruit Products and Vegetable Products: Value of Imports 
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Distribution of Value of Importsy 


1967 


D135 923 
1 es 


G3 5432 


MmMrpenw cree Oo 
CF Oe > Oa 6. Se. Oe 


Wal teal (ee) (68) (Sn) T= eps SS dss (es) eS at dss GST INS) ee) Yon 


Se) | iS &) Er SY) er» 


100.0 


1968 


= oe 


55,022 
2,880 
2,849 
7,929 
2,953 
2130 
1, 343 

244 
5,592 
2,851 

931 
3,926 

218 
1,370 
1,224 

803 

769 


8,446 
LOD, A430 
- per 


5) 


MDOORFRFRFOWONUNORNNNNDN S&S 
(6S) (ee) (oo) [S) 1SS IS) ke} We) (es) al Ips) (Ge) Ne} fee) (ee es) |S) 


100.0 


1969 


000 - 


SL AWEK] 
53.016 
3,445 
Boas 
Daya) 
O51200 
1,641 
1,164 
Diy 2 
ease 
7 Lo 
see 

924 
1,482 
iA 
ne ee 

539 


9,663 


113,896 
Cent 


Dis. 


DWOORrFrFOWRNFRRFUN FWhNH W 
MOortwmoFrMW ADO &UIoO OO sO 


100.0 


TOTO 


61,901 
3,267 
1,854 
4,247 
3,656 
4,224 
Dao 
1,252 
3,392 
2,045 
1,492 
3,823 

730 
1,514 
1,769 

962 

794 


105236 


109,590 


e 


Ney Sy) @) Ia ae) (ES) [Pee FH ts) Go ess (6S) Wee) fons 
(es) SS) We) fen) 255 A (Sn) ASS Wey [IS Wey (6S) Wey SS oy (a 


100.0 


LOT 


60,943 
4,823 
4,301 
5, 326 
4637 
3,842 
2,792 
22723 
3,804 
2,997 
1,693 
3,801 
1,503 
1,949 
1 ten 
1,020 

549 


10,690 


TLS. G7 


WODORPHRFPWHENWNHNWWEW SEH 
ODUODOODWNFUNWENWOUDESE 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 21 (concl.) 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: (@) Value of Imports and Percentage 
Distribution of Value of Imports) 


by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


Oo Fez LOS 1974 LOWS 1976 
- $'000 - 
United States Cy Oy, DOPaS Smelt oF O61 e225 32d elo 9. oD 
Taiwan 8,104 Oe) 75461 ihe 125023 
Brazil My TAS) Dyer 4,050 io TOs ia 
Australia POA ORO 8,285 8,689 8,243 
United kingdom De Oo Ga07S Os 427 7,306 in o0D 
Mexico 4595 Je og TORO 72 6,590 6,930 
Spain 3,024 4,893 8,020 Ty O62 6,020 
Philippines Zeol Weer B063 6,314 eh 
italy 3,800 Sesh OG) 65023 3561 4,396 
SOULNCAE Ti Ca Ze 8a) SAM 3,474 4,798 3,661 
Switzerland 1 B42 2,048 ZOOd: 3, 07 B,092 
Portugal 45427 Oot 6,025 Spee) B47 
People's Republic of 
China 927 Vo44 2,256 25 Old DE aia 
Japan Loss pees) 2,959 2206 2,697 
Netherlands L445 2500 2,090 25205 25652 
France T6027 2,340 Be 202 L825 2,056 
Poland 922 Le 1,691 Nel Od 1,656 
Other countries LOL hee coal Zs 33 Ze gOLO LO. Low 
Total T36, 553 M762098 22175 laos 2232526025) 2405677 
ve en Cen toa 
United States 49.06 Silber! 2e3 oN By aS) 
Taiwan Sie) a4 Cee eS) OES) 
Brazil SAD 8 ol then Se 4.4 
Australia Sh 662 See) 327 ere’ 
United Kingdom Ce LS) Mei) Bie Bae 
Mexico oea ed ao) 28 2.9 
Spain 2.6 250 3.6 303 yds 
Philippines ell Peat ikaw P| Lhe, 
Italy 28 Be2 Sia) 4 leas) 
South Africa Zeek pares ILA Deel ios: 
Switzerland 1.0 Le2 2 1.6 ues) 
Portugal Breed re) sia! 23 Ve 
People's Republic of 
China Les O29 is 6) le? iba 
Japan Wag era Ny) 0 se 
Netherlands eal Ae i Rene eo) ia 
France dieis Leo Vee OFS O93 
Poland 0.7 0.9 On3 Oe Ox-/ 
Other countries Gren ES OSG oe Ta 
Total LO0.0 100.0 ROO 100.0 100.0 


(a) Excludes Potato chips, frills etc. 


pource: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 22 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: Percentage Distribution of Value of Imports 
by Major Countries of Origin, 1971-75 and 
1976 


United 


States Taiwan Brazil Australia 
1971-75 1976 1971-75 1976 1971-75 1976 1971-75 1976 


ce ES 0 | Se 


- per cent - 

Canned fruits 49.6 <0 exe) Bia) x - AR Spe Sells] 
Frozen fruits eS elas 51.6 * - = ~ = 
Canned vegetables AERA 8) S00 TELE ONG ae One O53 x * 
Frozen vegetables 86.4 O14 eet ets: - - 
Jams and jellies (@) 26.0 41.4 0.40. 6 * _ One = 
Marmalades eo Om - - - - * - 
Canned soups (all 

kinds) (> 36.5 Wal ayer Tat i b Onl 
Ketchup 99.5 100.0 - ~ - - - - 
Tomato juice (canned) 98.1 97.6 OE k Zick ~ a - ~ 
Pickles and relishes sheers: Doe rete, Oe ~ - O54 * 
Sauces (all. kinds 

except soya) lees 71.4 O23 O25 - * OZ * 
Fruit juices (fresh 

or reconstituted 

to single strength) 85.6 OL. * - * - * ~ 
Fruit juice 

concentrates S366 Waid: * - 16.1 al 9029 0-3 * 
Pie fillers Ce) Ce) (c) (ec) (c) (c) (c) (c) 
Fruit peels, candied, 

glacé and maraschino 

cherries Val ea S0..5 - - - - 3.8 eo 
Cider Loe 5950 - ~ - - ~ ~ 
Potato chips, fritis 

Bice 20 50 aie ane one Ac aie Ai 
Mincemeat DeIEeeS Ser! Oe3 0.4 * * OieZ ~ 
Miscellaneous 

products (d) 49.9 60.0 O53 0.9 0.4 0.6 0.6 0-3 


Total Dla, Diao 4.3 Dee 3.4 4.4 4.6 3.4 


Fruit and Vegetable 


Canned fruits 

Frozen fruits 

Canned vegetables 

Frozen vegetables 

Jams and jellies (a) 

Marmalades 

Gannedssoups, Call 
cede gua 

Ketchup 

Tomato juice (canned) 

Pickles and relishes 

Sauces (all kinds 
except soya) 

Fruit juices (fresh 
or reconstituted to 
single strength) 

PEU1 eG uLce 
concentrates 

Pie fillers 

Fruit peels, candied, 
glacé and maraschino 
cherries 

Gider 

Potato chips, frills 
Slee 

Mincemeat 

Miscellaneous 
products (4) 


iioieZul 


(a) Includes preserves canned. 
(b) Excludes infant and junior foods, includes soup mixes and bases. 


Produccs:s 


United 
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Appendix Table 22 (concl.) 


Percentage Distribution of Value of Imports 
by Major Countries of Origin, 1971-75 and 


1976 


Kingdom 
1971-75 1976 1971-75 1976 


Mexico 


(c) Imeluded with “Miscellaneous! products. 
(d) Includes fruits dried, fruits preserved not canned, instant mashed potatoes, 


potatoes dried, vegetables dried, vegetables preserved not canned, tomato 


Other 


__Countries _ 
1971-75 1976 


Total 
1971-75 


paste canned, infant and junior foods and potato starch and flour. 


Source: Derived from Statistics: Canada and tarit:, board .estimaces. 


1976 
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Appendix Table 23 
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Appendix Table 23 (concl.) 
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£89 en Gt 
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GL6 heme. st: 
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EET ST 0766. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Products: 
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Value of Exports 
Distribution of Value of Exports 


Appendix Table 24 


(a) 


and Percenta 


(a) 


e 
a), 


by Country of Destination, 1966-1976 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany, West 
Australia 
Netherlands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Italy 

Japan 

Venezuela 

Bermuda 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Belgium and Luxembourg 
France 

Denmark 

Spain 

Other countries 


Total 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany, West 
Australia 
Netherlands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Italy 

Japan 

Venezuela 

Bermuda 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Belgium and Luxembourg 
France 

Denmark 

Spain 

Other countries 


Total 


1966 


Hes 
OnNOrFOWLM 
e e e e e 


‘= QO 2 Gee = 
DrFPrRPNHOFODOF FFWOONMNO LS 


100.0 


Lea) 


=) [St) @ (=) Wal TS ox 


e 


SyocOrOr@r 2 
e e ee ¢@ 


NetenorUNN WHF FN OWW DEF W 


ie) 
e 


| 
(=) 
Oo 
oO 


1968 
- $ 


17,902 
74826 


- per 


Bu 


ee) @) eis Se) @ eo ate 1 Se) 


DilirPnNONUNWORRFRFHEFWHAOO DO 


Ne) 
e 


100.0 


1969 
"000 - 


15,574 


no & 
eee @&) | eo) | SS fa) [ @ SS ee) 


MOF NHMORPWHDRFPREFEN AH S&F W WH 


b 


100.0 


1970 


1S 3/cL 
10,880 
2,660 
O21 


5 


3,087 


34,828 


lo bo 


BAe) (ey te) | eS jr ey easy SS We: 


PFOrRPNHONH FP ORN NM WAWW WN OV 


| 


100.0 


oy. 


Go bo 


eats) te) (4 Sea Siicoes ke en oN 
a-Si .6¢ ~_ 8). 6, 6 _ Rh ear  -@. 64 €.%. 6 e ° 
FWONNMNMWWWN ENN ON WH OF 


b 


100.0 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: 


LOY 2 

United Kingdom 10,594 
United States 11,828 
Germany, West L785 
Australia 525 
Netherlands 234 
Trinidad and Tobago 558 
Italy 336 
Japan ley 
Venezuela 198 
Bermuda 657 
Ireland 164 
Sweden 500 
Belgium and Luxembourg suk 
France 161 
Denmark 55 
Spain Zoe 
Other countries Selle) 
Total 32,013 
United Kingdom BOL 
United States 3750 
Germany, West 534 
Australia 1.6 
Netherlands OF7 
Trinidad and Tobago ae, 
Italy Ret 
Japan Ua 
Venezuela 0.6 
Bermuda Paral, 
Ireland Os 
Sweden Deke 
Belgium and Luxembourg Ole 
France O75 
Denmark OaZ 
Spain 0.9 
Other countries eh 
Total 100.0 


(a) Includes re-exports. 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 24 (concl.) 


Value of Eee rLeeae 


and Percentage 


Distribution of Value of Exports(4), 
by Country of Destination, 1966-1976 


1973 1974 1975 
~ $ '000 - 
Toms825 Lopol! 145266 
14,974 13,058 135085 
1,839 es dlls 35242 
E59 4,985 3,026 
239 e592 1652 
687 667 649 
398 362 79 
851 1208 454 
ZiT 174 503 
564 675 540 
139 a7 143 
1,400 340 S\Sul 
182 34 TL 
147 129 300 
336 289 120 
138 29 243 
LO Uva ey 5,044 
AS 00 NAS) Gh ACP T 
- per cent - 

Aras Sven! B24 
B4e4 30.0 2907 
aoe 3.9 724 
2] SS 6.9 
Om B7. Bea 
1.6 1A) 1 Bsss) 
0.9 0.8 0.2 
2.0 a0) 1.0 
0.6 0.4 3 
(hes) 1.6 ee 
03 0.4 0.3 
cy O} sts! 2 
0.4 O.1 O82 
O23 0.3 Oey, 
0.8 O.7 Ons 
023 OL 0.6 
8.9 9.7 alee 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1976 


WUOATWOWOWOOORrrWNUHS 


e 


(Cr) fe) (@&) @&) fe) @ (&) tS) | I Pt ee ay Wey We) I) 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 25 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: Percentage Distribution of Value of Exports (4? 
by Major Countries of Destination, 1971-75 and 


1976 
United United West 
Kingdom States Germany Australia 


U9, i5e LOGE LO isioe SLO GeuLoU=755° 1976 1971-75. 1976 


- per cent - 

Canned fruits 47.0 25.0 22.2 8.9 Tad 226 10.6 5637 
Frozen fruits 8.4 2a 60.6 44.7 Js Bo.2 O.2 0.2 
Canned vegetables 60265 59.7 8.0 6.4 Dalits SR ee 2.4 (oes 
Frozen vegetables 40.8 60.9 ies, ono (ES 2a) 1220 - 
Jams and jellies (b) 0.6 2 95.9 94.5 e “ 0.4 2.9 
Marmalades ’ s E : 
Canned soups (all 

kinds) (¢ es ed) 202 i Or OZ 0.4 De pal 
Ketchup (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Tomato juice (canned) Vice - 2S - Orek seal, ~ ~ 
Pickles and relishes 12.6 a1le2 yh Lo es Zed. 39.8 3657 
Sauces (all kinds 

except soya) Soi SW) 2339 3300 tea Lao Lae Boake 
Fruit juices (fresh 

or reconstituted 

to single strength) 20 5.4 79.8 32.9 0.8 5.4 * - 
Fruit juice 

concentrates 0.9 0.6 70.9 80.5 ESA 4.9 035 - 
Pie fillers 36.3 - Bae 20.4 133 0.8 ae 40.3 
Fruit peels, candied, 

glacé and maraschino 

cherries 
Cider 
Potato chips, frills 

etc. a te Rs ae es 
Mincemeat 
Miscellaneou 

products ‘© 43.6 68.8 ZI atelb eS aly 2.0 ehil On2 


Total 34.2 47.4 B2eD 6 Loe 5.4 9.1 oo 5.5 
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Appendix Table 25 (concl.) 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: Percentage Distribution of Value of Exports 4) 
by Major Countries of Destination, 1971-75 and 


1976 
Trinidad Other 
Netherlands and Tobago Countries Lotal 


L97i=75 1976) 19/175 LO 7G LO 775 1970 elo dl ome 


= per cent = 

Canned fruits Og - 21 On2 10.2 6.4 100.0 100.0 
Frozen fruits TOS. Seo * * 8.5 6.5 100.0 100.0 
Canned vegetables ee 0.4 0.9 0.8 14.8 IZ 100.0 100.0 
Frozen vegetables Oe 4.8 ae 2 0.9 17.4 1556 100.0 100.0 
Jams and jellies = io ad 0.1 2.8 2.5 100.0 100.0 
Marmalades 
Canned soups (all 

kinds) (c Oot - 16 55) 1S? 62.3°>) 100.07 =20020 
Ketchup (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Tomato juice (canned) 0.4 = L333 Wes Fl 36.7 iia) 100.0 100.0 
Pickles and relishes 2.4 iS) 2.4 1.8 3620 ~2970 100.0 100.0 
Sauces (all kinds 

except soya) 5, 1.2 Wo 26.9 US) ZOO 100.0 100.0 
Fruit juices (fresh 

or reconstituted 

to single strength) QoL O59 23 9.6 14.9 45.8 100.0 100.0 
Fruit juice 

concentrates - - 4.6 4.2 22.0 9.8 100.0 100.0 
Pie fillers ~ - 4.9 9.6 ST ek 28.9 100.0 100.0 
Fruit peels, candied, 

glacé and maraschino 

cherries see AC ae ss a8 ae 100.0 100.0 
Cider ee Ate os ee ane Sie L000 = 210650 
Potato (chips, frills 

etc. He ae 8 se oe sie 100.0 100.0 
Mincemeat one oe see oes mee ae 100.0 100.0 
Miscellaneous 

products (e) 0.5 13 pes see) 98.3 14.8 2800.0 160.0 

Total Peat Sad Vecsey ces 1950 1359 100.0 910020 


ae ee 


(a) Includes re-exports. 

(b) Includes preserves canned. 

(c) Excludes infant and junior foods, includes soup mixes and bases. 

(d) Included in 'Miscellaneous products." 

(e) Includes fruits dried or preserved not canned, vegetables dried, vegetables 
preserved not canned, and infant and junior foods. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: 


T9Gu 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
ORL 
One 
Loy 
1974 
aS 
I) INS 


Referred 
Imports 


45250 
783.970 
Goa h/ 5 
O22 71 
83,602 
SOR092 
93,463 
POOLS 
PSs 2 / 
109,590 
ie DO 7 
Ooo 
176,286 
221,746 
236,822 
244,716 


(a) Includes re-exports. 


Source: 
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Referred 
Exports (a) 


- $000 - 


G5 oD 
12,949 
18,110 
ie LG 
21, 637 
26,280 
32,843 
34,048 
Sai, 27 
34,828 
2707 
3/2510) 
43,566 
43,526 
44,027 
Bie oilk 


Appendix Table 26 


Value of Referred Imports and 
Exports‘@) and Trade Balance, 
1961-1976. 


Trade 
Balance 


-66,741 
—Jo90aE 
-65,065 
—657,083 
Obs 90o 
Oo ,u07 
=—605620 
-67,465 
=O, / 10 
-74,762 
=91,060 
-104,540 
= 132,720 
-178,220 
eed! Se 
-188,985 


Statistics Canada and Tariff Board estimates. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Products: 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
£969 
1970 
LORE 
ES ie 
T9723 
1974 
L975 
1976 


Imports 


82,863 
793303 
89,877 
89,288 
915,209 
99 552 
102,998 
1132897 
127 Gio 
123, 2E) 
134,912 
slay Ass 
201,528 
250,846 
ya Sy oe 
278, 105 


(a) Includes re exports. 


Source: 


Exports (a) 
- $'000 - 


10,050 
16,493 
Zino 
21,474 
28,405 
Lee by 
43,038 
41,329 
44,071 
46,059 
3952 Ee 
925,930 
Tag 
745623 
1 Sac): 
Oe 252 


Appendix Table 27 


Value of Total Imports and 
Exports (a) and Trade Balance, 
1961-1976. 


Trade 
Balance 
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-62,890 
O07 0 
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-64,840 
—) 9,900 
=/2, 900 
-83,804 
—/) 50572 
— 9000 
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=12975309 
176,223 
— 18), G27 
-188,873 


Statistics Canada and Tariff Board estimates. 
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fruits preserved not canned, instant mashed potatoes, potatoes dried, vegetables 


preserved not canned, tomato paste canned, infant and junior foods and potato starch and flour. 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Includes fruits dried, 
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Appendix Table 89 
Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Value Added (Manufacturing 


Activity), Number of 
Employees, Value Added per 


Employee, 1961-1975 


Value Added 


(Manufacturing Number of Value Added 

Activity) Employees per Employee 
$'000 No. $ 
1961 L?3e483 ii o2s 1,047 
1962 I36R eZ ins /ee rs) 7,489 
1963 145,446 17, 207 8,280 
1964 6a ,oL7 Lo so 8,814 
1965 176,100 LOros5 8,964 
1966 193,796 20,5568 9,427 
1967 2032039 205029 105137 
1968 208,009 1o5 843 10,754 
1969 219,099 19,5348 pws hae 
1970 210, 534 13,070 jhileabeys 
1971 220,632 182185 LZ355 
Te: 2505766 185260 TS iee 
1973 2622005 18,886 14,964 
1974 346,542 195200 18,049 
1975 388,601 19,519 19,909 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 90 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Total Wages and Salaries, 
Number of Employees, Average 
Annual Earnings per Employee 
and Index of Average Annual 


Farnings bt alo7) 


Average Index of 

Annual Average 
Wages and Number of Earnings Annual 

Salaries Employees per Employee Earnings 

$'000 No. $ 1961 = 100 

61 54,948 lives 23 35136 100.0 
1962 D9, 0A) 18,258 SA sys) 104.2 
1963 60,442 IR eye 3,441 169.2 
1964 66,842 Uo Solo Hla Rs ees: 
1965 Yes Oo 19,645 Sidi sts' 119.8 
1966 sue ea). Z0 S00 Siege spe! 26s 
1967 85,929 207,029 4,290 13620 
1968 905073 19,343 4,657 148.5 
b969 36, 300 19,348 4,982 158.9 
1970 10055 27 18,876 5.826 169.8 
oi 106,160 185185 Spyies] 18 6ye 
EO 72 155919 18,260 6,348 202.4 
1S 73 128 , 961 18,886 6,828 2 Jan, 
1974 146,446 19,200 Oot 24302 
1975 168,685 Loe OLS 8,642 2150 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 91 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Index of Real Domestic Product, 
Index of Employment (A111 
Employees), Index of Real 
Domestic Product per Employee, 


1961-1975 
Index of 
Index of Index of Real Domestic 
Real Domestic Emp loyment Product 
Product (All Employees) per Employee 
1961 = 100 

1961 100.0 O00 LOG.0 
1962 116.0 LOG si Tilees) 
1963 esea$, 100.3 U7 6 
1964 RS) INOW es 183 35 
1965 12 Beo ese rk 4a 9 
1966 137.9 Dives BIG 
1967 P40. 6 114 33 123 69 
1968 Lae 9 ACT Bp 183 322 
1969 Lb De SO Free 140.9 
1970 iStely LO tee L469 
O71 Losec LOS. 15 76:8 
1972 iyziee Oe ez 165.3 
1973 Tose PO 7es0 164.6 
1974 HOSS 109.6 167.8 
1075 9 Eee TOS! 


Source estatistics, Canada. 
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Appendix Table 93 


Value of Mid-Year Net Stock of Capital per Employee, Current and 
Constant (1961) Dollars, Total Manufacturing and 


Food and Beverages, 1961-1975 


Food and Beverages 
Mid-Year Net Stock 


Value peu Employee 


Total Manufacturing 
Mid-Year Net Stock 


Valuer per Employee 


current $ 1961 $ current $ 1961 $ 
1961 9,510 9,509 ely SIS (oie a 
1962 9,729 9,493 9,006 Seed 
1963 10,087 9553) O05 2 9,152 
1964 10,460 9,496 One Ol 9,280 
1965 11,246 Siar All 1 P0605 9,379 
1966 122070 9,833 ee /i29 9,502 
1967 eR 640 10,484 Late 9 Is3 9,919 
1968 Py 776] 045 ID PAs he: TOSS 
1969 14,150 PEs250 TS oa 11,044 
1970 15,945 25 49 (Ae ey! 11,646 
1971 e329 O23 Ges 95 2005 
O77 18,301 12,894 1 5 407-2 ei OT. 
1973 19,368 12,808 19, 24) i rgshs ¥ 
1974 2235970 jee kenk 237340 13,466 
1975 28,040 A235 27-400 MSE oe o47 
% Change 
1961-75 +194.8 +49.7 +376 09 +66 .2 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 94 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Index of Industry Selling 
Price and the Consumer Price Index for Processed Fruits 


and Processed Vegetables, 1961-1976 


Industry Consumer Price Index 

Selling Processed Processed 

Price Fruits Vegetables 

1961=100 

1961 100.0 100.0 10050 
1962 Nee oon) 99.6 
1963 103.4 108.0 100.6 
1964 107.4 TNS 107.6 
1965 LO ess 113.0 NBs 2. 
1966 EOS JERS ss) lies 
1967 113.0 iid Dea) Toe 
1968 INALS ais P2070 124752 
1969 LOS 2 5.6 12506 
1970 i aay) 2D) 126.8 
19.7 1251,.0 ere Lies ee 
shee 130 i484 12776 2629 
Lo7s Ease) ae 140.7 
1974 H/o 20 169.3 170.4 
1975 198.3 188.0 208.4 
1976 206. Lead! 21338 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 98 
Fruit and Vegetable Processing: Number of Corporations, 
Sales and Profits, by level of Taxable Income, by Country 


of Control, 1974 


Profits 
as a 
Number of (a) Percent 
Corporations z Sales Profits of Sales 
No. $'000 $' 000 if 
Positive Taxable Income 
Foreign 20 601,604 58,307 on7 
Canadian aye 21 2D Zee Ose hes 
Otte 72 816,856 74,039 Saal 
Zero Taxable Income 
Foreign 5 ahr losal 20 Ora: 
Canadian 24 52,459 ESR ES Drate. 
Roca: 29 66,090 Pt aid) Seals, 
Negative Taxable Income 
Foreign 3 19,661 -456 -2.3 
Canadian rai TIGAO Tee 3 -4.4 
dieher at 23 97,158 -3,839 -4.0 
Total Taxable Income 
Foreign 28 634,896 59,087 25) 
Canadian Shay 345,208 URE he ey) 3.9 
Total 124 980,104 726000 Tires: 


(a) The number of corporations differs from Appendix Tables 96 and 97 
due to the fact that the above table does not include all corporations. 


SOULCe+e. otacrstics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 99 
Fruit and Vegetable Processing: All Reporting Corporations, 
Assets, Equity, Sales, Profits 


Before and After Taxes, 1968-1974 


Prous 

Before After 

Assets Equity Sales Taxes Taxes 

- million of dollars - 

1968 Baleo 168.9 HOS 2. 2103 ed ee 
1969 BOD. / 1O264 DLS) 2720 UH eye) 
1970 or As at 195.9 569.7 20) 1S 7 
Loy it: 404.9 ZOU 583.9 IES of) 1332 
1972 428.6 20985 649.4 38.8 2226 
1973 498.1 240m 828.9 54.4 34.9 
1974 604.2 Zod 990.5 Tone lips 


Source: =statisticse Canada. 


Appendix Table 100 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing: All Reporting Corporations, 
Before and After Tax Returns 
as a Per Cent of Assets, Equity 
and Sales, 1968-1974 


Before Tax Return After Tax Return 
ASSGUSay SEe(uUatY, apmodles Sssets iquity ales 
= er SCenle— 

1968 Gel P26 4.2 sie 6.6 Lie 
1969 AS: ibe yaal Se) 460 8.9 Gis Ak 
1970 6.6 2 4.4 oO 1.0 apy 
NCSI EAY Oe! 1252 Lee B56 6. Zed 
1972 O.2 LEERY G50 53 LAG 6) Bye) 
1973 10.9 Zao 6.6 7.0 1425 Ae 
1974 iPM 26.0 he Ra4 L320 spall 


Source: Appendix Table 99. 
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Appendix Table 101 
Fruit and Vegetable Processing: After Tax Returns as a Per Cent 
of Assets, Equity and Sales, for 
Selected United States Processors, 
i ace as 1971-1976 
Average 
Poe WG fe UNIS Ae MNES, 1976 1971-74 


— per cent - 
Campbell Soup 
Assets 9.9 Cees GOES) 10.4 1033 10.9 Voie! 
Equity IMA) Itt a8) 13.6 Ube hyd Any iL Lae Ine rye. 
Sales Go 5 ee: 64 eo Die0 One 6.0 
Del Monte 
Assets 35.9 4.0 4.4 Or 6.1 Ger ene 
Equity Oe Se) LOED pet a) Ls SS ese 1 a at 
Sales 2.0 Zed Deel ois) OS), Siend Sent 
Gerber Sani s b 
Assets i249 eZ 2 ag refs 8.8 rez me 
Equity 16.1 lanes 12S oe 1245 1525 Ey 
Sales (kaat Whe Bie) ane emU Owe 6.6 
Green Giant 
Assets 324 fr Al eD) dl 353 ae Asi 
Equity Tre 8.8 G45 9.9 Oy: Hee, Sey 
Sales 2p 20) 2S Ze Lee Ace Zee 
H. J. Heinz 
Assets 5.0 ae Zeb On65 SPS) 6.5 4.9 
Equity UORSZ ORG Sigs VAS thei 12.4 10.3 
Sales Sihe! aid, il fel faa “0 Di9 Sere, 
Libby, McNeil 
& Libby 
Assets bs og Il -0.2 Sree 4.4 26 0 B20 
Equity JRO} a -0.4 629 S Nees: 625 aie 6./ 
Sales Shes -0.1 eh Paes Zee Oe7. 250 
Stokely-Van Camp 
Assets Ped) 454 4.8 an eS Shee! Ht) 
Equity On 6.6 7.4 eine: 8.8 final Has 
Sales DDE, 2eh 2.6 2.0 ee Log aS 
Total 
Assets One ey 3 530 Oo Cn G..c 6.1 
Equity 11.0 io LOS hehe 24 23 Ee 8, 
Sales cen 8| Oa 3 a5 4.0 4.0 359 


(a) Not recorded in Top 500 for 1974. 
(b) Three-year average omitting 1974. 


Source: Derived from Fortune 500. 
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Appendix Table 102 
Fruit and Vegetable Processing: After Tax Returns as a Per Cent of 
Assets, Equity and Sales, for 
Selected Groups of Processors, 
Average 1971-74 


a 


Assets Equity Sales 


— Del cenL .= 
All Reporting Canadian Processors 6.3 1249 4.0 
Processors with a Positive Taxable Income 8.0 Lae! Sie) 
Processors with Assets of $10 Million & Over 8.6 14.6 Se) 
Seven Largest U.S. Processors Ogle EUAN, ee, 


Source: Appendix Table 101 and Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix ‘table 103 (cont.) 
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Asparagus, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 
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- Total 
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Asparagus, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Total”. United Other Total 
Doe States France Spain Taiwan M.FLN. M.F.N. Total 


Unit Value, ¢/lb. — 


Average 

1961-65 31.6 228 Od, 45.6 44.6 SPs eo, 2652 26 22 
1966 ~ 42.6 B25 G77 S320 48.5 AES “2:35 
1967 eA Zoe spec! Spats 31.6 49.0 See 3324 
1968 OWA Bylegs: Low eg Shoes 7 YAR: 5250 Suh, BYE is: 
1969 5a ee 28.2 60.8 5659 45.8 Bore) O96 39.26 
E970 = 49.0 65.4 29759 40.2 48.4 eal 4alel 

Average 

1966-70 550 Ses) aOR 42.0 41.7 49.4 Stes) 3920 
tee = PAE Se) 63.4 3338 3126 33:8 Ole 5173 
L9O7Z 40.9 Shs eee) AQe a4 5071 = 3055 50s 
Loy = 40.3 PAs Zonet 34 46.2 SEEKS) S370 
Se ee: = 56.0 See = 44.6 ~ 44.9 44.9 
ToT 2 33.4 hice = 23°) 597.0 48.6 48.6 

Average 


1971-75 40.9 © 29.5. 68.4 34509) ) 9808 © 43.30) 387) Beoom: 
1976 48.9 STO = hea Se uy 2 CEES 


—Percentage Distribution of Quantity — 


Average 

161-05 OS oe pe 0.3 * 0.3 9926 (L005 
1966 = Cie Bel Dodd on4 0 10020 ~LO070 
1967 nes) Soe 239 eee SVs) Dix D 9853 70080 
1968 Pac A958 re 8 Zou Go 0°36 9876 “10020 
L269 0.4 3625 Psd * Give | Oe 09 60 se LOG a 
LoTG = 10:0 O95 Le of faa! was 10020 10G50 

Average 

1966-70 0.6 44.1 Leg 2s aor i We 9954 L0070 
Lo7L = San Nees: Oso oie * 100.0 100.0 
1972 O2eL lie} 0.7 One 9000 = 992 Cae uOr a 
Lon a Ue jes O59 ited * 100.0 100.0 
1974 a One 0.6 = Cee - LOO FOe O00 
LOPS = Ost Oee = 99.4 * 100705. 10020 

Average 

19/1-75 * See. Os 0.4 Nae * 100.0 100.0 
L976 0. = Od = 99.4 99° =e LUOTO 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Asparagus, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 
1968-1976 (a) 


United Trinidad— Other Total Other Total 
Kingdom Ireland Tobago B.P’. BaP Denmark M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


i 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


1968 i GO! 5 10 13 15429 Bz 14 14 T5443 
1969 1,430 10 1 32 1,484 4 56 60 O44 
1970 Wa aa | i 12 Ze 3396 4 33 37 1,433 

Average 

1968-70 1,394 9 11 ZZ 1,436 3 34 By, 1,473 
EO 71 Ape ee: ial 15 EL 15390 2 2 4 1,394 
1972 UA sAWS) = 13 21 1,249 4 3 7 E22) 
1973 1,649 1s 14 i. Loos 20 Sy ay T5740 
1974 15210 5 9 557 2,080 13 Eo 183 2.203 
1975 pag) Wh, 10 gw) 413 24515 = 3 g 2 oLS 

Average 

1971-75 1,560 8 14 202 18a 8 43 aL 1,834 
1976 558 3 20 788 1,369 1 2 3 LWA 


- Value, $'000 - 


1968 623 2 2) 7 637 <= 6 6 643 
1969 688 4 6 14 711 Z 15 17 728 
19:70 603 4 6 12 625 he 8 9 634 

Average 

1968-70 638 3 3) ith 657 1 10 ipl 668 
er Al 708 4 9 6 Led, i = 1 728 
1972 669 = i, 13) 689 Z il 4 693 
2973 939 6 10 4 258 14 ies 27 986 
1974 984 3 7 421 L415 3 Ss) 61 1,476 
oD 1,068 6 14 326 1,414 = 8 3 M4al7 

Average 

1971-75 874 4 9 154 1,041 4 ies) 19 1,060 


SRG 429 2 16 649 eOo6 1 il Z 15099 
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Asparagus, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 
1968-1976(a) 


United Trinidad- Other Total Other Total 
Kingdom Ireland Tobago Bebe Bees Denmark M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


1968 O75x Or Wc Nee! 99.0 - 50 1.0 100.0 
1969 92.6 0.6 0.8 ek 96.1 0.3 33-6 3.9 100.0 
1970 94.3 0.8 0.8 te D 97.4 0.3 aaa 2.6 100.0 

Average 

1968-70 94.6 0.6 0.7 ed 97 0.2 Pie 2 100.0 
1971 97.1 0.8 Anca b 0.8 99.7 0.1 OF, 0.3 100.0 
1972 96.8 - ate) ay 99.5 Ovo OFZ 0.5 100.0 
1973 94.8 0.7 0.8 0.4 96.7 ee Ze SiS) 100.0 
1974 66.7 0.2 Oc4 24.6 9179 0.6 Peo 8.1 100.0 
1975 82.4 0.4 O87 16.4 99.9 - Oo Oo1 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 85.1 0.4 0.8 11.0 97 32 0.4 Zao 20 100.0 
1976 40.7 OF2 eo ©) LA \s) 99.8 0.1 0.1 0.2 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1968 included in commodity class 98-99 ''Vegetables and vegetable 
juices, canned n.e.s. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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b 
Be (a) Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 ©) 
Total United Other Toca. 
Bore States Italy China M.F.N. MOEN ae lotta 
- Quantity, '000 1b. - 
6 297 88 - 1s i 515 522 
- 204 93 - 185 483 483 
= 318 108 ~ 162 588 588 
~ 443 T50 42 109 745 745 
= 668 96 265 1/4 13203 sal Ue 
- 409 ri Te 158 ypoy) TOD 
646 124 622 264 dO D7 aloe 
22 FAS) 167 - 387 12695 Fon 
164 PA AALLE IBS) 482 741 3 40" ao. Old 
166 eka G 120 684 52a 34/1513, 656 
14 2,252 36 J27 498 35013. 43527 
73 L5o/4 T13 503 482 20125 Bei ao 
35 3,346 243 337 614 4,540 4,573 
- Value, $'000 - 
af oT iy ~ 24 78 79 
- 34 Tasik - 41 96 96 
- 52 24 - 39 sks) TLS 
= 78 40 4 24 146 146 
- 102 23 33 43 201 201 
~ 66 27 9 37 140 140 
- 95 Syl Ted 48 25 1) 2 pk 
6 98 44 - 67 209 214 
34 285 35 66 146 532 566 
35 380 20 TO 114 624 659 
4 463 7 25 100 696 700 
16 264 27 60 95 462 478 
sh 627 46 49 130 S51 862 
- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 
2055 aa 19.8 ~ 18.0 1S) aby) 
~ L6e7, Zoe - 2290 20.0 Lo 35 
- Gite 226 - PME oe il UR as) 19° 
- vice Zora, 9.6 2125 19.6 19.6 
~ 15.0 23 ed 250) 1657 LO 
- 16.3 Pe) 1270 2364 Loge Loe 
~ Mes Hi A Ae 2.4 Tes2 Ee i Boye” 
Z5a2 USTs 2629 - 1/32 16e4 16.6 
20.9 Loe 30.5 13.6 LOM 15.4 1530 
PR bogs a] Gar 16.4 16.1 21.9 “1850 13882 
24-20 20.6 20.6 17.2 2020 19.8 19.8 
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Beans, Snap, Canned: °® Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976”? 


United Other Total United Other lotal 
Kingdom Beer Bees nLaCesue Cal Vee COinageieN Maton ota 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 

1971-75 19768 Pao Me) Ze Toes 205 1270 oa LEVj ays) bya 
1976 Sfeics! ZOO. Spill) 1Se7, Teo 14.4 1a Ab Woes 7 sheet) 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-62 2 - er 56.6 Tom - Zoo 98.8 100.0 
1967 = = = 42.3 19.4 = 38.4 100.0 100.0 
1968 = = = 54.2 Si _- PAIL SS, 100.0 100.0 
1969 = = = Bi) 5) 2051 Deri 14.7 100.0 100.0 
c2 20 - ~ = Sp, 8.0 22.0 14.5 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1967-70 = = = 54.1 14.8 LOR2 2059 100.0 100.0 
ia y Re = = = she) 16%) 3766 ise) 100.0 100.0 
1972 = esa) bet 55.4 ee = 30.0 O5,9 100.0 
1973 Sg. Gao 4.5 58.4 Sy 13.3 A Bes) aa. 100.0 
1974 a9 0.6 4.6 Da. U Bloc! 18.8 Lac3 95.4 100.0 
1975 ysl Os3 0.4 362 10 20.6 iuspal ets) 100.0 

Average 

OVA 75 deroal 0.6 Dead Slaps. 4.1 Leas ILE sts Oo 100.0 
fe AS) 0.6 Ore. 0.7 (oe 3S) 7.4 13.4 eke S: 100.0 


(a) Includes canned lima and kidney beans. 
(b) Included in commodity class 98-99 "Vegetables and vegetable juice, 
canned n.e.s."' from 1963-1966. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Beans, Snap, Canned: © Exports by Country of Destination, 1963-1976 


United Other Total West Other Total 


Kingdom Bees Bes Germany Sweden -MJF.N,  MVE.N. Total ‘>? 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1963-65 1a 50 2252805 145693 350 Ly5o275 “G56 /Geel eae. 
1966 3,174 21650375590 2igDe5 902 07) 9235496 2675666 
1967 OG S67— 235959 13,048 495 1,474 15,01788197952 
1968 2,30 272 a 0G fide cs Ea 382 3935922, 240m Gomes ee 
1969 983 S024 aos 1Sinelibs) 381 AS 7 eee 
1970 2,020 31 Oe 5) Fin ANSON 681 8400 23 002m ee 

Average 

1966-70 2,420 293- (223 L903 568 838) 203437 823,150 
Loy AD age sh) O23 eae es 9 286 4UOT 1S 287 yee bo 
Lo 2 280 dL ps 453 spouts) 225 249 8,986 Soh) 
TS Is 609 168 TO) ooo 156 67 P2856 2,033 
1974 96 147 244 411 140 28 579 823 
1975 302 108 410 57 fs 28 =) 306 716 

Average 

1971-75 489 284 Us DeUGD 166 152 5,403 6,176 
197.6 466 184 650 Syestiowl 49 181 eek 5,961. 

= Value, + $.000) — 

Average 

1963-65 186 34 220 1,404 36 178 L017 i Weg 0k 
1966 419 Be 451 2 liae 89 aed. Zigtote 247,93 
1967 498 60 558 1,282 2) 230 } bd 2 aS 
1968 37 / 42 419 2506 44 43 aoe 2,628 
1969 134 43 176 Invss 42 42 3842 ZEO19 
1970 305 46 30.1. 2524S 72 88 2,408 2,i34 

Average 

1966-70 346 45 oe 07. 60 103 2,070 2,462 
LORD 188 94 ZO? 427 30 38 1,495 Lilia 
ore 47 26 73 881 23 34 938 LT, Ode 
CEES LZ9 Be iene 209 Jah 8 238 399 
1974 23 SY =) 66 23 6 2) Log 
LoS 69 24 Je) 49 6 3 58 iFepl! 

Average 

1971-75 OL 42 dhe 526 fal 18 565 698 
1976 183 44 Pa sg| 9273 9 ys 964 AE od Sel 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1963-65 Te3 ee Sas. Uae ih’) Ve PLS) 100.0 
1966 Lee 0.8 0 80a 34 4.0 oye 100.0 
1967 18.8 1b) 20.8 68.8 220 hed TALL? 100.0 
1968 hts ea IG.6 SO.3 ue dse0 89.4 100.0 
1969 Dire 16 6, 7 B9raL 2.0 ree 0355 100.0 
£9770 Jao ie a0 BD.2 Cat Se AGI 100.0 
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Beans, Snap, Caniedes Exports by Country of Destination, 1963-1976 


United Other Total West Other Total 


Kingdom B.P. rr Germany Sweden M.F.N. M.F.N. Total»? 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1966-70 10.5 os i i 82.2 ae 3.6 88.3 100.0 
POT E 6.7 4.8 UE ee 84.5 Ey 2a 88.5 100.0 
T9T2 aU as) 4.8 Sihae Pas Za0 2 fe "2 100.0 
dee If ras Ved E 6.4 ye Me ee 62.0 She, Aes 70.5 100.0 
1974 1 ay US ieee 24.6 49.9 ar a 3.4 70.4 100.0 
ay 42.2 j Us atk aR fee: 38.0 a eS 0.7 1 A 100.0 

Average 

SOFIE /) iS, 4.6 ii. 8253 ae | apps = ee 100.0 
1976 Lae 3 10,9 85.2 0 3.0 89.1 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1963 included in commodity class 98-99 "Vegetables and 
vegetable juices canned n.e.s." 

(b) Includes re-exports volume and value, volume in pounds as 
follows: 1964 - 27,594, 1965 - 3,600, 1968 - 1,700, 
1972 - 11,310 and 1976 - 511. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Beans, oiiap,. canned a. Meh. Nw Dutilable Imports and at ieand 
Valorem-sbquivadcent of the Mau, 


Specific Duty, 1967-1976 ‘@) 


Ad Valorem 
MaFeaN. Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Of Mo Fan. 
Quantity te Onbe SPECI nL ouLY SpeciL ie, DULY 
"OOO 1b. oy Lbs eb he 
TI67 a75 LGsS V0 6.0 
1968 700 16.4 Ao One 
1969 884 oy) iO) ORAL 
197.0 ase 14.0 ees) Tit: 
Average 
1967-70 898 Poms Heat ey) 
Oy: Rs Os ara se a (ees 
bls 7 15508 13.8 dno] Ths 
Io ML S| 4,058 he ae 0 fhe: 
P74 4,067 L476 10 6.8 
173 4,145 16.4 20 Ge 
Average 
UNA aes. Ble Is eu) Pel’ 
1976 4,909 Load tea 6.0 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by 
a factor of 1 for the; vyearse iyi tow 1. 


Source: Derived from Stacist ics Cana@arvcata, 
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:pouue) Spoyeg ‘sueeg 


Beans, Baked, Canned: Imports by Country of Oni girly Ola te) 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
2967 
1968 
L969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


ed 7 
ode 
Lo 
1974 
Bee) 


Average 


L971-75 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
SOY 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Lost 
1972 
Be Wis) 
1974 
ESN ES 


Average 


NOME: lees, 


1976 


Average 


960-00 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
970 


Total 
B.P. (a) 


19.0 


United 


States 


LR 


19.4 
da seal 
lee hoa 
Die) 
24.4 
Zee 
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Nether-—- Switzer- Other 


France lands 
—BQOuUantLLY , 
MS 35 
10 50 

4 26 
2 8 
22 9 
4 Zl 
9 23 
9 6 
5 10 
- 1 
7 2 
2 = 
5 s) 
- Value, 

3 2) 
Zz. 8 
dD 4 
1 a 
5 1 
1 8) 
2 4 
3 i 
aN th 
~ * 
2 ty 
* = 
* 


Unite Valuesec/ib-. 


ines 
16.4 
15.8 
IRs) 
14.5 
Sy AW 


land 


SOOOm Ib. 


$'000 - 


Names 


i= 


Zs 


ps 
—~S 
(os) (a) @) (@) 1h A 


Maras 


lor | Nb 


dWoh orci 


Beans, Baked, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Average 


1966-70 


oy eL 
MEO /iz 
1s Yl) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


IVA s 


ISAs) 


Average 


Ot 65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1bo— 10 


Ibe al 
odes 
IEW Le: 
1974 
IR SM ES) 


Average 


IOS 


L976 


TOuaL 
B.P. (a) 


35. 


Doe 


United 

States France 
ee 20 
L730 28.0 
ieee) Tae 
iWeyerl = 
Peek DET 
210 21.9 
ee 2a? 
19.8 - 
- Percentage 
95.9 0.4 
97.8 OFS 
99.1 Orel 
99.6 Orel 
Oia 220 
8226 Nests} 
98.0 O54 
90.8 Shel 
O30 ld) 
97.8 - 
85.9 raed 
87.9 Oea 
92.4 Jini 
99.8 


(a) United Kingdom only. 


Source: 
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Nether- Switzer- Other 


lands 


land 


Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 


1a 
14.6 
10.8 
OTS) 


13 0 


Distribution of Quantity - 


C3 (— @] @& iA S&S 
SS] [> RS) SS Gs) We) 


(SS) GS) TS) & 


18% 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


oe e e8© e© © @ 
COMO OF © 


rPerrR ON OO 
° e e ° e ° 
(sy [sy (Gali (ee) (Cal es) 
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24. 
Lie 
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PNm WOrFW © 
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~h 
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os SI we) |S Oo = 
eo *@ ie @” . 8 Pare 24..0 
(opi (68! [Onl (Gs) fen) Sal 


N 


Mert 


0 
i 


lotta 


Ia teyd SD is 


97.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

oaee 


98.6 
100.0 


Total 
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Beans, Baked, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 


Specific Duty, 1966-1976‘) 


Ad Valorem 
MeN. Equivalent 
Dutiable Price of M.F.N. 
Quantity feos. Specific Duty Specific Duty 
-O00R1b2 c/ibe Gelb vs 
1966 GOL LO 1.0 oa 
1967 4,189 10.6 LEO 9.4 
1968 4,604 1026 120 whe! 
1969 T3010 re 10 oe 
1970 288 13 e P50 ie) 
Average 
1966-70 2,052 LORY 0 Spa 
LOE 290 ate ae) 6.8 
1972 375 2.6 0 The} 
1973 823 BS als) 50 1,4 
1974 325 fis) 1.0 6.0 
Love 452 Ean) 1.0 D0 
Average 
1971-75 43 Any 0 625 
1976 877 15.0 1:0 Oe%. 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by 
aytactor Ofs 1. 19efor thevyears 1 O/Jetor oi. 


Source: . Derived. from Statistics Canada data. 
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(a) 


Carrots, Canned seulmports by Country of Ordvein: 
196/-1976 


Total Belgium & United Other Total 
B.P, (b) Luxembourg Netherlands States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


ee 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1967 728 835 a..8} US = 923 ik Afeioul 
1968 1,408 695 7 141 = 843 ye 21 
1969 VS ph ape 624 14 40 = 678 ee ODe 
1970 20 198 26 129 a0 17,039 BLO) 

Average 

1967-70 1,609 Pg i 96 23 S7k 2,479 
iene Sh APATET) £309 Vpe 125 the} 2 205 5,482 
ES Z Sy Ley 1,045 655 301 212 QE 2135 1 LO 
WES eS, 6,008 oo L673 59 87 3,180 oes 
1974 6,462 1p a 769 148 65 223 8,785 
es) on 205 1,096 896 316 32 2,840 5,344 

Average 

1971-75 4,749 IF S38. 950 190 82 22 TigoO2 
LOTS a ee le IF Sb0 evs) Sy oR 20 6,034 


- Value, $'000 - 


1967 145 208 5 14 = Pa 370 
1968 233 166 2 ul = LoS 432 
1969 316 Wye 3) 7 = 160 476 
1970 356 176 6 24 iL) 22k V/e7, 

Average 

1967-70 263 1y/,9 3} 1 4 201 464 
LoL 463 236 RIES) 20 2 SHES) 836 
9172 811 187 iL 5 49 28 39 1,190 
10738 876 269 SB) 5) le 16 650 i526 
1974 1F,026 2), 154 28 10 449 i475 
14975 568 Svea 241 54 2 628 200 

Average 

LOTl=75 749 254 196 5 Us 496 1,244 


1976 679 449 179 81 = 709 1 388 
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Carrots, Ganaasaee Imports by Country of Origin, 
1967-1976 


Total Belgium & United Other Total 
B.P. (b) Luxembourg Netherlands States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


aad 


1967 Loo 249 ole L ho 4V = 24.4 Wp drt 
1968 1 Neiee 2339 25.6 225.0 = Zao) LO. 2 
1969 14,5 24.2 21.4 3 bY (ope. = Hs SI iRaa 7 
1970 16.8 Zor Ba Mah Let. 6 en 2D Loe 2 

Average 

1967-70 16.3 23 1 20.0 oS Liss 2 ak VBL 7 
uO]. Lao 16.0 lee 16.0 ie th Lo9 Vis e2 
972 14.8 Wied LAS) Los DS he: 15.4 
ES 14.6 gS Sats GALAAS 203 L324 2054 L656 
L974 B59 UO 20.0 LS. Thawte WS) L628 
PITS Zoe) PAVE AL AGrao ALIA A Sie Ore ook 2204 

Average 

LO =7 5 bahar! gS Be il 20.6 16.8 a9 Hono 72, 0 
1976 Ve res 22049 aleety 24°,.0 - WING 7) 230 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


1967 oh eo. 50% 6 0.8 4.5 = Shey 100.0 
1968 620 30.9 ES Of 3 a byes 100.0 
L969 (hes Ailes WE) 4 = PAS ARS) 10070 
1970 67.1 Die L O28 “te 269 3200 100.0 

Average 

1967-70 64.9 Zion 0.6 Died Ogg ofl | 100.0 
1971 O96 pS a) 138 OP Oez 40.2 100.0 
1972 TLS eye6 oo SS) Zed Mewes? | 100.0 
173 65.4 14.8 ESiaz 0.6 079 34.6 100.0 
1974 73:0 ro. 3 8.8 17 O37 26.4 100.0 
L975 46.8 Zoe 16.8 Sian OS Doe 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 65.0 ae 2 PS0 26 a Rad 34.9 100.0 
1976 48.3 Jere) 155.50 She) = on A) 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1967 included in class 95-99 ''Vegetables and vegetable 
juices, canned n.e.s." 
(b) United Kingdom only. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Carrots, Canned: 


United 
Kingdom 
1963 4,594 
1964 - 
1965 _ 
1966 246 
1967 44 
1968 ~ 
Average 
1963-68 814 
LOG 405 
1964 - 
1965 - 
1966 16 
1967 
1968 - 
Average 
1963-68 fal 
1963 er 8: 
1964 - 
1965 _ 
1966 62-4 
1967, Vad lets, 
1968 - 
Average 
1963-68 B20 
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Exports by Country of Destination, 
196321908 


trinidad * Other @lotal. Jotal 


(a) 


Barbados & Tobago B.P. Bebe MobeN. lotal 
- Quantity, '000 1b. - 
A 82 wh 4,696 he 07 5 
16 83 3) MS, * Ab Shs, 
16 70 de 101 - 101 
28 99 2 394 - 394 
fags 75 56 12/7) 4 201 
30 Sh) 41 106 4 cL) 
20 74 Syl Sha!) 48 987 
- Value, $'000 - 

} 8 i 415 paps aay, 
2 ") 4 15) * digs) 
2 7 ZL 11 - Nie 
3 14. 3 og - 33) 
g) 2) 8 28 1 29 
4 5 5 1B i 14 
3 8 4 86 4 90 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

On 16 OF2 94.4 Dae 100.0 
6 GOEL At oe | 100.0 %* 1060-0 
1538 OSM 1429 100.0 - 100.0 

iat Lite: Ss! 100.0 = 100.0 
Cae a Po: 219 98.0 ae) 100.0 
PT hee 358 Swi ae) 96.4 3i0 100.0 

2.0 Us Syak Dora Ce 9 100.0 


(a) Includes re-exports of 465 pounds. 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 122 


Corn, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United Other Total 
States Taiwan Molen. Mon eaN: Total 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 O54 = - 1,054 1,054 
1966 Ines es = {2328 eo23 
1967 estate) ~ 2 aS NAS 
1968 216 Pe 8 224 224 
1969 71 - 2 73 73 
1970 ivy 67 4 203 203 

Average 

1966-70 heal 13 3 1,188 1,188 
7 58 32 2 87 87 
1972 118 59 6 183 183 
1978 oy 248 Z 532 532 
1974 8,120 281 7 8,408 8,408 
L/S ibys Seek 278 1 1,639 1,639 

Average 

1971-75 1,986 180 4 Je .0 24:70 
1976 4,144 403 7 ie ist 4,554 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 179 = ~ 179 179 
1966 281 ~ - 281 281 
iB a)7) 1,008 = 1 1,009 1,009 
1968 53 - 3 55 55 
1969 9 - 2 10 10 
1970 30 19 5 54 54 

Average 

1966-70 276 4 2 282 282 
1971 6 7, il 14 14 
72 17 1) 1 31 Sul 
1270 43 Bo 2 100 100 
1974 abies! 82 3 1,638 1,638 
1975 325 79 * 405 405 

Average 

1971-75 389 47 ik 437 437 


1976 1,067 VES 3 LoS los 
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Appendix Table 122 (concl.) 


Corn, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United Other Total 
States Taiwan MoE ON. MOECN. Total 


= Unit Value. ¢/ib. 


Average 

1961-65 1720 - = LISG 1e6 
1966 91.2 = = Dine? Dla 
1967 24.5 - 58.8 DUNS 2445 
1968 24.5 - Biles WT) phe] 
1969 E24 - 702 2 TAR? 
1970 20 26 20 e5 W6S3 26.8 26.8 

Average 

1966-70 2OL0 292 1) 62.9 yee? | 2307 
iio yial Lis 2025 40.2 is G ise5 
Ey 2 WALA 21.9 i Bea 16.9 16.9 
1973 ieey 2059 26.9 7 18.7 
1974 Lo 29.2 yh 19.5 19.5 
1975 2349 28.6 Fe 8 D Lak 2407 

Average 

1971-75 19.6 26.3 29.5 D2 20.2 
1976 VAs eit Doel 45.5 26.0 26.0 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 100.0 - - 100.0 100.0 
1966 100.0 = = 100.0 100.0 
1967 99.9 - Oat 100.0 100.0 
1968 Gone = B26 100.0 100.0 
1969 97.3 ~ Dey 100.0 100.0 
1970 65.0 B30 Je) 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 98.6 elt One 100.0 100.0 
Loh 60.9 36.8 28 100.0 100.0 
1972 64.5 By 3S 100.0 100.0 
LTS Bo. 0 46.5 15 100.0 100.0 
Loe 96.6 Be3 Onl 100.0 100.0 
NEC, 83.0 loe0 Oru 700.0 100.0 

Average 

RSE) 91.5 3 om? 100.0 100.0 
1976 91.0 8.8 O42 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Ganada data. 
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Appendix Table 123 


Corn, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 
United Other Total United West Other Total 
Kingdom Bisbee Beer States Germany Sweden Mi SIN IMIS I GIN. Total‘) 


- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 4,739 1,043 Sev oe 409 47 3 57 SG 6,298 
1966 10,429 Leooke 1Lin 950 il 196 a3 67 297 2 200. 
1967 10,966 LOSS 1197.9 853 279 152 165 949 25926 
1968 co 513 125 776 Sf3 199 162 356% 15290 14,066 
1969 10, 745 6602, 115007 BY 72 BB)2 S27 589 1,820 Lg a eay | 
1970 P2954 E.076> 14,010 180 426 590 662. 1,857 £5 5867 

Average 

1966-70 LY, 267 1,199 12,466 296 286 293 3665 aleeao 13,709 
1971 14,362 9839151, 345 124 FOLS3 968 290593, 401 18,746 
1972 16,986 606 17,592 2210 2,096 Las Lone 87.000 2 F200 
1973 21,039 424 215463 on Ps503 702 ooo, os Oe! 25,092 
1974 95595 361 9,954 jul 1,205 652 S797 2,747 i ese 
1975 DOLL 158 5,769 39 1,308 267 i 2ooee 2 O49 8,616 

Average 

1971-75 1S Wey is 506° 145024 495 1426 873 264-7 4,.056 18,083 
1976 9,800 2637 210,063 118 i hyped ee 480 762 25491 125554 

Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 837 159 996 52 i * 10 69 1,065 
1966 2,002 247 2,249 * 26 6 Aue 43 25292 
1967 2a 197 25998 46 54 26 28 154 Pa ote Pe 
1968 25.633 J tae 2,944 98 30 28 56 DAZ, Sig hey) 
1969 25341 166 2 OY 44 48 91 94 DAE PT, 20 Oo 
1970 2,016 226 35042 72 If 76 Sy) LAT 385 3,426 

Average 

1966-70 eens 229 Fahl o Yow f 43 47 61 63 214 25070 
1971 Se Zk 3,466 a3} 192 208 250 673 4,139 
1972 3,995 £22 Siete Oy ey he) 387 396 3037 315601 Dole 
1972 6,614 126 6,740 6 380 191 S30 910 F050 
1974 35452 2 Oa 3,563 4 3}3)5} 184 251 774 4337 
1975 PRT SY | Sy 2,809 15 493 109 411 15028 3,037 

Average 

Poa) 35935 124 4,059 1 S57 218 310 997 5 UD0 


1976 5,534 1244 5,698 28 446 181 270 925 65903 
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Corn, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


United Other Total United West Other Total 
Kingdom Baie Bee States Germany Sweden MSH N sume ie Eos 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1961-65 7502 16.6 91.8 6.5 DET, * 0.9 8.2 
1966 Boel 12.5 97.6 * 1.6 Oma 5 2.4 
1967 84.8 TS O27 2 aT 722 Lez pes 7a3 
1968 80.1 10.8 90.9 Gel Tey Lee 25 9.1 
1969 80.0 6.4 86.5 28 25 3.9 4.4 125 
1970 81.5 6.8 88.3 Tend: De] 307 42 ste ee) 

Average 

1966-70 8202 8.8 90.9 Dine, Dar penal prey 927 
1971 76.6 ee 81.9 0.7 Bat Gay 6.9 Veer 
1972 67.3 Vag 69.6 9.0 8.3%) 780 6.0 30.4 
1973 83.8 ala, 25.5 0.1 6.0 258 5G 1425 
1974 15125 28 78.4 Ou 9.5 Sail 6.9 21.6 
1975 65.1 nes 67.0 0.4 1552 ahr 14s 33.0 

Average 

1971-75 74.8 28 PIG yaa 729 4.8 720 2254 
1°76 FS. ool 80.2 0.9 9.0 3.8 6.1 19.8 


(a) Includes re-exports volume and value, volume in pounds as follows: 1961 - 
1967 = 2,298. 1968 = 2:;,058,71972 = 32,220, 1973-4, 206,719,746, «25 ane 
1976 - 3,300. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Total (a) 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


6,900, 


aks./) 
Appendix Table 124 


Corn, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad 
Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 
Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (a) 


Ad Valorem 
Marcle Equivalent 
Dutiable Price of eM. ESN: 
Quantity £20. De Specific Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. ¢/1b. C/lbe i. 
1966 Leon) IY bake: ies 8.4 
1967 4,899 20.6 the fhas 
1968 267 20.8 Nitts) Tied 
1969 86 ie ye) Ms pal® 
1970 pagan 17 eee (ee) 
Average 
1966-70 tS are 19.9 has Ties 
1971 OZ eG ee) i. 
1972 217 sb seg ity) LOG 
Eo73 629 ML de DAS) 9.6 
1974 10,006 IWS S| Ais) eZ 
TOW Lee ZOD se) EAS 
Average 
1971-75 ag Sais 16.0 EAS) 8.9 
19.76 5,004 23.0 Mat) 6.4 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by 
aAmpPAct Oreos 1.1.9) for years 19 /1sto 1975. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


LOD le 75 


1976 


Average 


PIG1=65 


1966 
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1968 
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1970 


Average 
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Appendix Table 126 


Mushrooms, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United 


Kingdom 


Other 


Bars 


482 


15307 


Total 


Be Ps 


Inil 


South 
China Taiwan Korea 
- Quantity, '000 1b. - 
- 583 - 
- 1,207 - 
4 De God: ~ 
242 5,982 - 
1,892 De a7 - 
1,291 a, 402 - 
686 Us al oy - 
3,091 10,119 5 
3,962 18,600 BY! 
Ze 502 HOS998 Se2 ca} 
35555 i, 799 9145553 
5,416 Oe he Jl es 6 
37705 7 OS 5.90 
Gaus iS Aes wala rks 
- Value, $'000 - 
- 246 - 
- 569 - 
1 Toes - 
99 22) 5 - 
744 25250 - 
447 josey Pata ” 
258 A ees - 
Ore SS eb) 3) 
N375 6537 spe 
885 o,035 Sz 
eo ESTES: a A EI 
1,986 y,102 6, 2co 
1a Se Pa TINO) Pa SWS) 
2,109 eso ished howe 


613 


V,039 


Total 


M. FN. 


704 


tls a7 
3,028 
6,470 
7,590 
6,843 


5,060 


13,499 
23,666 
17,461 
Oya. 
32,027 


23,586 


30,036 


314 


674 
1,456 
Puy Al) 
B03 
Diggs 


2,135 
4,807 
8, 386 
6,310 

12,490 

187877 
9,074 


12,564 


Oeanls 


704 


nee e/4 
Suet 
6,470 
73390 
P5826 


ep eile) 


tbs S787 
as ey Sift} 
19,286 
S25092 
SIS C7 


257, 403 


3259/76 


314 


674 
1,458 
Jateof AMS) 
BNosel MONS) 
Peg ale 


2, Lo? 
Die25 
oeoU 
TARY 
13,047 
YA aes: 
9,834 


14,147 


Average 


Lie Ie Nees) 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LO7L 
die Wie 
Dole 
1974 
1975 


Average 


0 el ee fas 


1976 


Average 


iWwol=o4 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


VAS WN 
vo7 2 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


L971 75 


1976 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 126 (concl.) 


Mushrooms, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United Other Total 


Kingdom Bibs Bate 


bites = = 
= 1255 To 
Ohad aS 47.1 
47.1 5355 47.3 
44.5 = 44.5 
44.6 = 44.6 
43°53 - 43.3 
42.1 47.6 42.3 
46.1 7 46.1 
44.2 47.6 44.3 
Doe 5733 58: 8 
* = * 
= 0.1 0.1 
bre) 0.1 4.0 
Lie! * aged 
1 = il 


0.1 
6.8 * 6.8 
Lao 1.5 9.0 


China 


Taiwan 


South 


Korea 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


42.3 


47.2 
46.8 
41.4 
ft 
40.5 


42.1 


Bde L 
sel 
34.8 
40.2 
OLo7 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


105. 


Lo 

oO’ 
Cie ai at) 
Ow I) Oi (6) CO 


Heat’ 


Other 


Mob. N. 


Total 


Mice Beye 


Total 
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1961-65 
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1969 
pare a) 


Average 
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LOT 
Ne ies 
L973 
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L975 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 
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1967 
1968 
1969 
ES70 
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Appendix Table 129 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


1961-1976 
Other Total United Other 
Biss Bae. States Venezuela M.F.N. 
- Quantity, ‘000 1b. - 
824 1,463 530 99 16 
772 30:7 70 209 43 
54) 042 19 210 2 
2a iat o Wit 25 204 68 
La 534 ~ 256 119 
197 SO ee wees 283 40 
388 888 578 245 58 
328 50305 2,0L8 256 36 
105 394 - 303 22 
i 104 28 147 22 
69 LOL 745 36 35 
20 42 Geo 7. 62 3 
119 229 Ab 2 160 41 
- Spe oe Aas 2, 42 
- Value, $'000 - 
116 199 fit 53 2 
AMPA 199 5 23 7 
94 183 2 a3 4 
50 VS pe 3 28 pb 
36 96 - 39 20 
38 90 366 38 6 
69 a2 La 32 10 
Syl 80 260 ST, 6 
20 70 - 46 3 
16 22 at 24 2 
7 24 176 9 BF 
5 Peel 06s 17 ae 
Ji 41 300 27 7 
- 8 496 / 8 
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Appendix Table 129 (concl.) 


Peas, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 
1961-1976 


Other Total United Other Total 
Bermuda Janalecamebeie iBaieye States Venezuela M.F.N. M.F.N. Total‘) 


ee -O 


Average 

1961-65 Lice pal ee 39 o1 69.4 Pa? Gel 0.8 30.6 100.0 
1966 16.8 look 47.4 80.2 Clets L226 OS) 19.8 100.0 
1967 Pathe) ee 40.0 77.0 oe 200 16 23.0 100.0 
1968 ee 3250 INS) iliers 1.9 L526 Dae 22e0 100.0 
1969 38.4 0.9 195 Shee) = LG aL iis yedh 41.2 100.0 
19:70 926 Olen 5.4 Lise) Oe. Take: 1.1 85.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 17.8 10.6 Zi 50.2 SW FEY | eo 5 i 5) 49.8 100.0 
1971 Can O28 dts Oa hee | Plies 9.1 Peo B2ies. 100.0 
1972 3734 2.9 14.6 Dae = Gree: Sheik a5. 100.0 
1973 58) 4 MESO Selrei/ 9.6 505) 4.1 64.2 100.0 
1974 Bes = 6.8 ee) TE Sie Pe Ont (ESS rhe) 2 100.0 
1975 0.3 Oo2 0.4 0.9 OV 1.4 0.1 99-1 100.0 

Average 

L971=75 Bins 0.4 5.5) i Pana dilved Ss5 aes 87.9 100.0 
O76 ee Ces = ie 95.) eee Lao 98.5 100.0 


(a) Includes re-exports volume and value, volume in pounds as follows: 


ose — 466 oj B/S) 1975e—" 25250 
1966 ~- 32,600 IR Si PAIR Ro s8) 
N96 G5 =e 5952 1974 - 58,684 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 130 


Peas, Canned(4): M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 


Specific Duty, 1966-1976 6») 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Mei. Omi N: 
Dutiable Price Specific Specific 
Quantity BIO. Dr Duty Duty 
"000 1b. Cyeibe Cube i 
1966 78 vss) a) Ba 
1967 Le, 20.0 Le) Jae 
1968 Lez 28) iho) AG) AP 
1969 147 Ne) thes Vel bey!) 
1970 236 Lee 5 Sa, 
Average 
1966-70 264 2 ies 11.8 
1971 103 1526 EAS) ede 
oie 240 Les) es Ay 
bo73 360 26 Aes) whens) 
1974 728 19D de Td 
O75 987 2033 PD 7.4 
Average 
1971-75 484 1629, deg B70 
1976 Low alee, J ee Theglt 


(a) Included in commodity class 95-99 ''Vegetables and vegetable juices 
canned n.e.s.'! 

(b) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factor of .il9 forsiune; years 1971 etoelo so. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 131 
(a) 


Peas, Canned */; United States Dutiable Imports and 
the Ad Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 


Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (b) 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
United States OL eM. Ne 
Dutiable Price Specific Specific 
Quantity Py De Duty Duty 
OO0Om Ib: cya. CyeD. h 
1966 ty, LOs6 hee. 14.2 
1967 313) i Wee Js LE aN) eal 
1968 660 oa SS) LO 
969 ipl ono re Liye © 
TSO 146 sei ade iss, Tea 83) 
Average 
9567.0 185 Signe: eS) As 6: 
ade 18 10.8 iS Say) 
Lov de Sas Ugo) LG 
L973 40 ee NES) Liss 
1974 156 16R 3 es, She 
LOTS 663 19.4 Jip lial 
Average 
L9/1=75 190 aT) SS) Se5 
T9LG 984 AO Res es. hoe) 


(a) Included in commodity class 95-99 "Vegetables and vegetable juices 
Canned. nse. seu 

(b) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
facton ote. }9ufor the years 1971 tomlg/5: 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 134 


Tomatoes, Canned (4); Exports to the United’ states, LIb1=1976 


Unit 

Quantity Value Value 

"000 1b. $'000 Chub. 
1961 843 50 Se) 
1962 746 51 6.9 
1963 ~ - - 
1964 2 * BARE Se: 
1965 2, * LALA Fi 
1966 A * 140 
1967 3) 1 aye S 
1968 463 53 aks 
1969 Z al B20 
1970 cry) 3 655 
Lo7 1 40 o 15.0 
1972 495 41 aie} 
1973 3 af ee 
1974 - - = 
1975 47 5 w56 
1976 - - = 


(a) Commodity classification reads "Canned Tomatoes," 1961 and 
1962, "Tomatoes, prepared or preserved, except paste or 
sauce," 1963-1976. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Appendix Table 135 


Tomatoes, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Val ae Equivalent 


of the M.F.N. Specitic Duty, 196651976 Se 


ee 
Ad Valorem Ad Valorem 
M.F.N. Equivalent USS Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific OfeM. FN Price of M.F.N. 
Quantity £70.b- Duty Specific Duty f.o.b. Specific Duty 
"000 1b. fey (Ally e/ Lb. i C/ lbs ie 
1966 26,624 iG) sal Ze; 1958 Bhs Lagea ie 
1967 Om 924 ORG 2-0 20.8 keel days 
1968 22,683 1Oe2 250 oO 13.4 14.9 
1969 Tie, 96 9.4 a) Zleees HSE NG eal 
1370 46,366 ON 7 PE) 20.6 (Dh) 17.4 
Average 
1966-70 355209 Ea 2a) 20.6 i 7 STEAD 
oye 46,595 8.9 La) Dosa EE 18.0 
sie ie? aD sD 07 8.8 2a ceed 11.6 dhe pe 
1973 66,010 LO Pha @ 13.7 tee 6 oo 
1974 88,788 14.1 2.0 Me 2 14.4 ao 
1975 96,387 14.1 Za) 1a es EO 
Average 
1971-75 70,828 V2 ZU cleo anes ike Are. 15 
1976 02,075 ye 2n0 aie2 da) ORG 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a factor of 
1.19 for the years 19/1 to 1975. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 136 


Tomato Paste, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Biel. Italy Rortugals Spain eMexicopiStates MiskzNJ M-F.N. Total 


ee 


- Quantity, '000 1b. 


| Average 
1961-65 ae 48089 8,832 416 ) 7,893 hel) F243 Seecdes lo 
1966 200 65253 26,676 361 540 DROSS 281 39,794 39,994 
1967 1568 312059 20,0) 3= 1109 = 4,250 212 46,802 46,958 
| 1968 Loree 267, 227, LO7R 235.464 44 Dy252) “L560” 4425745844 5593 
| 1969 10 9,479 29. Olden 25920 - 10,395 2,940 495048 ~495059 
| i970 = 3,064 EN AT Cina. pared lal fe) = G9) 888 36,445 36,445 

Average 
~ 1966-70 77 8,665 24,9395 (22005 JES EF) 6.4319 “Le li6 > 4353338435410 
ie Wal = 5,668 24, 198 5,486 = 5147 329 22, 528 Bae7 528 
Sz 1 4,299 26,95 18442418 412 55243, 45175. 4564787 845.490 
16735 = 7,664 29), 009M 903 15998 16,289 ~17444 61,606 7615606 
1974 = 6,669 15, OV eon 50 A AOMEAE 19.5390 7989) 7575.60 B57. 00) 
1975 * 1,818 10,80 78077, 084 ie 2o7 12,018" 5,050 $82069 9335069 

Average 
1971-75 2 D442 24 pL LOB wo, 0) 1,142 P5617 «4,197, S92 05698490059 
1976 = 261 LO; 0560755 669 i OZ 85005 “65649"" 42 555358425595 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 
1961-65 28 383 Pe 9 Sul 2 1,840 38) “nae 42451 
1966 38 07 Naeem th 58 82 1,034 50 7e200 7,547 
1967 29 2,668 Dou Ne - Lie 2 38 95286 OF LS 
1968 3 094 Shyer) 463 10 1506 38.1 8,850 82353 
1969 Z eee Ste 2 368 = 299 600 2,209 oF 301 
1970 = 594 Bevzo 328 = 1,642 156 6,448 6,448 

Average 
1966-70 14 ln eeow ps 4,178 Zoo 18 le O91 235 G2 G 83293 
Loyt = 987 Shafotele, 802 - 1,334 Bz], TAY38 Te 133 
1972 uh 747 NEP a3 756 63 13626 622 8.066 8,068 
19.73 = Be, L Dr Omens LL 595 4,340 22159135536 ear 538 
1974 = B,00/7 6, 309092), 841 $99 L442 0924. 187 eae 167 
1975 * 892 D, O22ag8|, 302 630 O99 eseL 4) a7 S00 weld e 300 

Average 
1971-75 * 1,28 Le Wie = ALA 397, 4,028 2,331 414,046% 14,046 


19175 - Se: 2), 8010 1,754 630 6,995 93687, ala ,020 cata. 020 
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Tomato Paste, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bees Italy Portugal Spain Mexico States MeBaNG MOEN. = Toray 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 18.3 EOL 14.9 Hs re! Lifes 23.3 Lo.3 L822 LSet 
1966 re 20.9 16.4 iNet sel Asie 28.8 iby eT 18.9 18.9 
L967 18.4 21.6 17.8 16.0 _ 29°..9 LSr0 L956 19.8 
1968 Lisy 22.1 niy pay 13.4 28 29.0 Z1ae 12 hei) 1939 
1969 18.4 2254 16.4 U250 - 230k 20.4 Ue he 8 £970 
1970 = 19.4 ihe) Hse AL _ 24.9 Lopes, Ly sor. 17, 

Average 

1966-70 18.8 24.7 16.6 13.9 oy 26.3 20.0 NES Jel 49 52 
Loe Lk = £74 A ier bs - Boo 1 se 16.8 16:8 
L972 12,0 Ly ee 15:28 7 1S 2 5Le0 1459 Lie L757 
19°73 = 24.5 18.9 2359 19°58 26.6 155.3 2250 223.0 
1974 = 47.0 41.5 45.6 44.7 38.4 43.9 42.0 42.0 
1975 Om 49.1 4655 SEAT 48.8 44.9 B91 45.4 45.4 

Average 

LOG] See 2a 2952 23a S22 34.8 3a°..7 3 Lee), 2020 28.6 
1976 = 66.3 28.4 509 Spans, 38.8 25.4 3228) S259 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 0.6 28.9 36.0 vay * Beis 0.6 99.4 @10080 
1966 0.5 75.6 66.7 0.9 1.4 i422 Dew 99.5 #0670 
1967 OF 3 Zo. 2 (ed Ue} Deeg ne Oe 0,5 99.7 “LOGEO 
1968 * 273 49.6 Ue: Oral! ieee Se, 100-.0° 40G%0 
1969 * LIo3 OTRAS) 6.0 = 2 le 6.0 100.0) 10020 
1970 = 8.4 65.1 6.0 = 13 se D4 1007070850 

Average 

1966-70 0.2 20.0 57.4 4.6 On 14.8 cP 99.8 710030 
Loy = ies: 96.9 WsaP = ie eal Died 100-0 AQOFO 
1972 * 9.5 Shs STAT DE) Ee) OZ 100.0 100.0 
19773 = 12.4 47.6 8.0 O.2 26.4 Dd 100.0 100.0 
1974 _ WaPe 2650 L058 B25 Bo sd ibs) 100.0 100.0 
1975 = 4.8 28.4 15.6 304 BL. 6 Lhe ee 100.0 d00Oc0 

Average 

1971-75 * 1046 43.4 Ti 3 Page: eed) cI) 100.0 210006 
1976 = 0.6 2 O IES he! 4.5 42.3 eo 0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1966 
Tey 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


JOSE 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1375 


Average 
L971=75 
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Appendix Table 137 


Tomato Paste, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 


Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976 
Wiese 
Ad Valorem Ad Valorem 
Mok. Ne Equivalent U.S. Equivalent 

Dutiable Price Specific of M.F.N. Price Of eM. rN. 
Imports frOebes Duty Specific Duty £.O.D. Specific Duty 
"O00 1b? eyib? ¢/1b. 7 ¢/1b. % 
47,374 i oper. rw) Se) 24.2 6.2 

See ayy 16.6 eS 9.0 29 e 1.0 
535065 16.6 Te5 9.0 Doce 2 
58,391 15.9 Tats) 9.4 19.4 Tid: 

se Meet eah 14.9 it Bs) ike ral 20.9 Naw 
52060 16.0 eh 9.4 22s 6.8 
50,608 14 AHS 10.6 2420 6.9 
54,119 14.9 es TO Ae Se, 
135225 18.5 eas Sol 2254 Gra, 
68,511 a5 1 ea G.2 B23 4.6 
45,302 BOL LS 3.9 3728 4.0 

shots ois: 24°.0 see) 6.4 29.1 Bee. 
45,588 291 bes igh 35.0 4.3 


1976 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a factor 


of 


Source: 


Veto forsthe vears 1971 toit975. 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 138 
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Exports by Country of Destination, 


EI69= L976 


1969 
1970 


Average 


62570 


Loy 
De 
1973 
WES 
Ae ES) 


Average 


Oso 


1976 


Barbados 


70 


114 


92 


ES 
ieee 


Leeward 


and 


Windward 
Islands 


Other Total 
Bermuda Bee Bele 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


81 208 479 
48 14 250 
64 111 364 
107 Zi 394 
8 day Zio 
48 31 206 
30 a8) 128 
7s 63 158 
Be) ot 233 
az = 17 


- Value, $'000 - 


16 38 89 
9 2 43 
dS) 20 66 
Zi 3 tl: 
i) 3 50 
2 a 43 
6 5 Zi 
li iby 41 
8 7 47 
3 a 4 


Total 
M.F.N. Total 
12 491 
9 259 
‘al 375 
8 402 
3 282 
19 25 
104 232 
19 177 
1 263 
423(a) 440 
2 91 
ik 45 
2 68 
2 74 
1 eal 
4 4] 
21 48 
4 45 
6 53 
141 (a) 145 
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Mixed Vegetables (Macedoine), Canned: 


1969 
1970 


Average 


1969-70 


no7 2 
LoTZ 
Lae ES 
1974 
To7> 


Average 


Wit 


1976 


14. 
44, 


® se, ©@ © 
in QW OD 


Earbados 


Wo 


(a) Haiti only. 


Source: 


Leeward 
and 
Windward 


Islands 


Bermuda 


Appendix Table 139 (concl.) 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


I3O9=1976 


Other 
Bale 6 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Statistics Canada. 


11.6 


96.14) 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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167 
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79 
1970 
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Average 


Res 


e976 


Average 


961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
v7.0 


Average 


1966-70 


171 
Uae 
SMEs 
1974 
L975 


Average 


Loy i=/2 


1976 


Vegetables and Vegetable Juices Canned n.e.s. 


Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


United 


Kingdom 


Other 
Boks 


Brel. 


184 


Total 


- Quant 


3,054 


7e387 
10,449 
3,563 
ly ee 
DAS 72 


4420 
2,245 
2,146 
2,081 
219 
15205 
2,089 


886 


United 


States 


LLY. 


ZL, 


2,441 


685 


685 
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Other 
MoESNie 


"0008 1b. a 


1 S77 


227 
2,449 
502 
722 
1,069 


994 
598 
192 
2,099 
jap: 
544 
930 


1,355 


- Value, $'000 - 


De 


Total 


Mod Ns 


2,194 


1,678 
4821 
785 
764 
1,162 


1,842 
871 
480 

2,298 

1,443 

2,985 

1,615 


2,040 


(a), 


Total (b) 
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Vegetables and Vegetable Juices Canned Peete aie 


Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


United Other TOtaw United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total) 


ee ee 


Average 

1961-65 SBbAAe) DSI BL Onn Ce SWAN 41.8 LOO.0 
1966 Doe Sone 93 Leos 2a ites 100.0 
1967 49.8 Pe 1Gaa? 17.4 ies 0) 30.4 100.0 
1968 Oe 86.0 On Theho) 13.4 Pa hes 0) 100.0 
1969 0.8 68.4 (els SI bes) 29700 B0e/ 100.0 
1970 14.0 Bo) ik 67e1 2.6 30.2 SVE) 1007.0 

Average 

1966-70 Bo70 3265 70&6 1365 eee) 29.4 100.0 
aL Siege 68.1 1 2=9 8.8 Uo 2830 100.0 
Ii. Tikes @) 1027 ella Hae) tie ites) LOO. 0 
/ LZ a2 aya A's) 4.5 47.9 Be ace 100.0 
1974 One. Deu Dey es) oe 40.5 100.0 
L915 HOSS te weal Daisies S| Shei 1320 jailer 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 oa 49,3 58.4 Oe 26,0 Goel 100.0 
1976 ee 22.0 30K3 PE Shes 46.3 69.77 100.0 


(a) Included classes 98-10 "Beans, baked, canned" and 98-94 "Tomatoes, 
n.e.S., canned" after 1963. Excluded class 98-35 "Carrots canned" 
from January 1963 to January 1968. 

(b) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as 


follows: 

1961- 50,814 1966-1, 388,260 1971- 521,463 
1962-116,499 1967-3,872,818 1972- 268,298 
1963- 59,991 1968- 413,724 1973-2 ,073,448 
1964-257, 066 1969- 642,762 197 G— 295543 
1965-378,014 1970-L50la, 228 1975-2 ,063,465 


1976-1,102,583 


Source: ‘Statistics Canada. 
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Average 
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Apples and Applesauce, Canned: 
Origine LO 7— bo AG 


Fotal 
eek 


26 


Dy) 
Is 


China 


747 
453 
1,041 
936 


794 


Zas\ Ih 
473 
634 
829 
794 


604 


437 


70 
Sy) 
96 
89 


Ne 
Zo 
38 
61 
iby 
gta 
70 


sil 


United Other 
Japan States MSE aN: 
- Quantity, ‘000 1b. 

696 507 
401 531 
876 896 
494 590 
617 631 
205 606 
is #32 
56 461 
300 570 
eZ 289 
bes pol 
- 444 
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Value, $'000 - 


eit 
ale 
184 
114 


125 
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Nee | 


Imports by Country of 


143 


Ota 


1,994 
1,397 
2,953 
hy OP 


Za) 


1,169 
1,309 
TE? 
1,788 
1,299 


1,346 


15070 


245 
ihe 
390 
2/0 


274 
Ibe)3) 
LOG 
160 
326 
218 
ZO 


176 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


E96 7-70 


ot: 
L972 
1973 
1974 
L975 


Average 


ee Law 


as BF ba 


L9G;7 
1968 
1969 
LO70 


Average 


16/=/0 


or ek 
LOW 
Los 
1974 
eM 


Average 


Oy i/o 


19:76 


Source: 


Apples and Applesauce, Canned: 
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Imports by Country of 


Origin, Wo67Slo 76 


Total 


Bie 


14. 
Se 
iLeic 
is: 


bear 


Cowl 


14.7 


Lao 


oo 


is 
‘oO & I 


Si) 


Derived from Statistics 


Canada data. 


United Other Total 
China Japan States MakaN Me Hee 
—- Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 
Gia 2 tijge 9 - P22 
730 10.6 lee LOSG Lee 
ie 10.4 206 1 es) 1352 
chee) Ong ES) | elas, 1207 
oa LORS 195 9 i ts ay VPs Ae, 
(irae: eae L6.7 14.6 3 
Ok abe ag 18.8 RS 14.5 
oveTl Toa. 1 eal LS: 130 
Tae vag es 285 1: 3219 18.2 
L420 es3 IPA) 16.4 Geo 
1136 ifr LORS 14.4 155.6 
Te = Pap ee | V2.4 16.4 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
D1) sy) 25.4 = Chests: 
S2u 20,7 38.0 Ong 100.0 
Spars BO S03 O23 oO 
44.1 gee: Pad foe O59 leg 
Sileo oS aah 29 05 Oe Mens) 
pes Is) AW 7 Saheas: Ont, oan 
Steys ie uel Deo ee STON 
54.6 4.8 Be) ay O59 100.0 
46.4 16.8 Blo rn 8) 100.0 
(oh at 14.0 lee 0 100.0 
44.9 ele2 B945 2.4 SBero dl 
40.8 - 415 Layee lat 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


LOO; 
100% 
LOU 
100. 
100. 
HOO? 
100. 


100. 


NN N 


(as) (ay (oy (@) 
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Appendix Table 144 


Exports by Country of 


Destination, 1961-1976 


ee ee ee eee 


| Average 
E 1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
LLG 


| Average 
1966-70 


IES pil 
12 
19738 
1974 
BRE) 


Average 


ey 


SMS AS) 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
Lo 0 


Average 


1966-70 


the Wa 
1572 
1S Es} 
UTE, 
1975 


Average 


Por 


1976 


United 
Kingdom 


Bermuda 


- Value, $'000 - 


15 748 
17 965 
10 1,442 
15 581 
iy 508 
19 302 
16 760 
19 203 
19 535 
19 79 
13 64 
9 42 
16 185 
ot 385 


Maron. 


I enw 


Other Total United Other 
Bees Bet ee oLatves 
-sQuanti'tyen O00) 1b, 
119 6,679 19 
150 rote 14, 98) - 
74 2 3 p43 
122 520 957 
120 eo eniye “le Alsi8) 5) 
146 Veo 2 eae 
22 Ont Zale) 
179 PROC Lee tO03 
154 DUG ame lee 0 
154 DOr oO aaa 
67 Pai. PaOoH 
34 223 1PAW 
118 196055" JeeO5 1 
i7/ Heol 2049 


i ee dl os ee) 


be 


[ - © & I 


Tota 


MoneNe 


274 
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B15 


216 


Total >? 
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ae Exports by Country of 


Destination, 1961-1976 


Apples and Applesauce, Canned 


United Other Total United Other Total (b) 
Kingdom Bermuda B.P. Bers. States: MoPeN.eUMpeeN eee lotals 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
Average 
1961-65 9555 i eS. 165 98.6 OFS Le ee 100.0 
1966 96.8 Abas 1.8 99.9 - Ont OSL 100.0 
1967 987.1, 0 0.6 eh See 4.6 Om i, 100.0 
1968 81.0 2.0 a) 84.9 ibs 7) 0.4 ioe 1 100.0 
1969 vin aw iS LG 65.2 B4n5 * 34.8 100.0 
1970 50.9 24 3.0 Sary4 43.8 - 43.8 100.0 
Average 
1966-70 80.7 a ee) 1.6 83.8 165. OL Op 100.0 
L971 Did Dees], 38 45.10 HO. 4 - 56.4 100.0 
O72 od AY Zt Viel. 227.5 ORT 2283 100.0 
AS 19 Diet deal es 5 Gon OFZ Son 2 100.0 
1974 3.6 6.0 3.4 die gal 86.7 Oe2 86.9 100.0 
At yl eZ 8.8 36 23.0 16.4 - 76.4 100.0 
Average 
1971-75 Eee 3.0 cies 45.19 54.4 One 54.5 100.0 
1976 Lilie 5 deeal Oy, 79.9 2051 - 201 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1963 also includes apple pie filler. 

(b) Includes re-exports value and volume, volume as follows: 
1961-1,050 1b.; 1962-19,500 1b.; 1968-260 1b.; 1970-834 1b.; 
1971-2 ,820 1lb.; and 1976-97, 085. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


bs jak 
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Apples and Applesauce, Canned: Volume or Production, 


Source: 


Statistics sGangda. 


Canada, 1961-1976 


Canned 
Canned Apple 
Apples Sauce 
~ '000 lb. - 
1961 DL NE: 15,480 
1962 18,958 14,893 
1963 207, OSi/, 18,319 
1964 14,114 22,794 
gOS Om 26,188 
Average 
1961-65 18,427 icles) Sh 
1966 207,215 Tora?) 
1967 2s, 23 23,160 
1968 iL Sine Zale Lis, FOU 
1969 12387 Gi, 7 
19:70 1-006 27,354 
Average 
1966-70 16,487 26,016 
Ne 8,423 LHe 261: 
1972 6,496 23,997 
L973 Srel72 31,440 
1974 4,024 335579 
975 72007 23383 
Average 
ibs Ils) OF, O26 BOyZo2 
1976 4,041 23,474 
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Appendix Table 148 (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 148 (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 149 


B.P.(4) putiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 


Bele Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Price Specific Of bake 
Pe OsD. Duty Specific Duty 
(of os ¢/lbs i 
29 OPS 3.9 
Nipsae 0.5 4.1 
de O25 4.1 
FO O55 4.0 
De is 4 Wey 338 
Ha) iS) 4.0 
LD WKS, 3.8 
L204 O25 4.0 
ALsiegs. 0.5 32 
phe ees 0.5 25 
2202 O2> 2a 
15.6 Ono See 
PECK) OS) 2ai3 


(a) Australia and South Africa only. 
(b) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factor of LeLOsiorethervears: 19/1) touloy5. 


Source: 


Derived’ from Statistics Canada data, 
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Appendix Table 150 


Apricots, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem Equivalent 
of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (@) 


Mee Ne Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific of M.F.N. 
Quantity £50 Dis Duty Spectr EEG Duty 
"000 1b. e/ ibs @/ Lbs vp 
1966 eta LosG pane) Gre 
1967 2 O04 Jaen) Begs) 153.8 
1968 1,493 1S lk 225 16-0 
1969 1S fuer Aerik De 16.6 
1970 2,594 wipe Liao 193) 
Average 
1966-70 1,643 by Phe D IRS) 
1971 ZOD 14-0 Ze) Lio 
2 oD 3 8 2) Lome 
1973 759 16.9 Herd 5) 1s ie} 
1974 228 ZU0e6 2a 12 eal. 
L975 Wa facie UBD 2m Lad 
Average 
1971-75 1,647 oe Ve) 16.0 
1976 1453 226 25) Agee 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
fac uoraOte lL oe oratheryeaLsmelo@i LO, 19757 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 152 


Cherries, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United South Total United Other LOtaL 
Kingdom Africa B.P. States Netherlands M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


a 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1966 - - - ZA - = 720 | Zt 
£96 / - 26 26 dab 19 2 32 57 
1968 _ 49 49 22 11 2 We 185 
1969 - - - 242 18 Sik 290 290 
1970 - - = 183 66 108 Soy, BD 

Average 

1966-70 = 10S 1-5 175 aS 29 226 241 
ilohiak - - = ie)Ab 9 18 218 218 
1972 - - ~ LES 20 96 234 234 
E93 i = vy 86 = 34 21 ee, 
1974 _ S = 140 = aul 120k eM 
JRSMES) * = * 361 a 44 406 406 

Average 

1971-75 1 ss if Jape) 6 49 234 fs 315) 
7 6 = = = 187 = 5 192 2 


1966 = = = 54 = = 54 54 
Por = 3 eS 40 vi i 48 yl 
1968 = 8 8 Sy 3 iL Dil, 65 
1969 = = a 89 6 9 104 104 
1970 = “= = 64 25 36 123 1ByAS 

Average 

1966-70 = 2 2 60 8 9 ey 80 
1g 71 = = = 76 5 4 82 82 
£972 = = = By, 9 48 94 94 
1/3 5 = 5) 36 = ‘5 3) 61 64 
1974 = = ~ 61 == 60 iba ai 
1o75 x = * 113 * 25 138 138 

Average 

1971-75 ti ms Ue 64 2 32 99 100 
1976 oy = = 78 = 4 81 81 
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Appendix Table 152 (concl.) 


Cherries, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United South Total United Other Total 
Kingdom Atmicas. Bre. States, -Netherlands.iMcF-No.aN.EN] jlotal 


ee ee 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


1966 - - - 24.8 - = 24.8 24.8 
1967 = LZ 30 120 36.4 35.8 sh) 36.6 B20 
1968 = 16. igepal 4355 2 31.4 Bae IOS G5.2 
1969 = = = Sey Doe) B30 eL. 36.0 86.5.0 
1970 - - = 34.8 Bo .0 33.4 34.5 34.5 

Average 

1966-70 ~ Lan 7 14.7 34.3 BAe) 33.90 34.2 3320 
£o74 = - a Doe] S25 Z050 eyey:) 37.8 
1972 = = =: Sis 44.9 aU? HOee 40.2 
pores Dies = 51.3 41.9 = pies ae) 50.4 
1974 = = = 43.4 = 118.2 635 6a 
LOS See as let pS) 43.5 5G 34.1 34.1 

Average 

1971-75 SEAS) = IS) 3670 41.0 66.3 42.4 4265 
1976 oS = = 4055 = 7629 42.4 42.4 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 = = SS 100.0 = = 100.0 510070 
£967 _ VS e524 ee 2 70e8 aie Lie 83.8 F10070 
1968 - Ci Oel 2057 G62 Sinks: aes 73.3 @L0020 
1969 = = = 8523 Or2 1033 100. OSS1 0026 
1970 = - = Bea 18.4 5064 100. O #10070 

Average 

1966-70 = Oe Ge 1246 9.4 dala 93. Sar Loese 
197i. = = - Oye 4.1 8.4 100.0% 2100.0 
Ory = = = 3085 Gree) a1.0 $00.0 210070 
Ee PS: BIS: = Dias 67.6 = 2 Le 94.7 100.0 
1974 — - = 1355 = 26.5 100. OS 008g 
£975 Oar = Oa: 8629 Ort te 999 weLOO ee 

Average 

1971-75 0.6 - 0.6 1652 2 2007 99 -48- 10080 
1976 oo = = Oi is a PRBS: 100 30 tad 005G 


Scurce: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 153 


Cherries, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 1963-1976‘? 


United Other Total West Other Total 
Australia Kingdom B.P. B.P. Germany M.F.N. M.F.N. Tota‘) 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1963-65 20 502 129 646 2,126 66 Zyl. Pabey NS Ts! 
1966 44 2,034 190 2,268 Loe. 64 722 3,993 
i967 116 3,866 197 4,179 1,498 481 jee) 6,157 
1968 86 1,204 206 1,495 481 183 665 2,160 
1969 220 1,488 233 Toa 1,619 Ne) 1S 602 Bars 
1970 18 442 209 668 432 65 498 1,166 

Average 

1966-70 oil Lous 207 2st is dhets' 161 1, 300 3,410 
TOs 1 70 970 267 1,307 303 59 362 1,669 
Lees a2 Siw Ml 208 B32 988 96 1,084 15916 
19:73 341 4,820 103 5,264 696 Atal 707 aeo7t 
1974 1,047 57292 LOS 4,447 144 10 LSS 4,601 
L975 373 13950 181 2,905 380 139 520 3,025 

Average 

1971~75 SWE Ze 25 73 Daoud 502 63 lope) 3,436 
1976 EPPA ey Ly 2k6 87 45000 222 14 236 4,786 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1963-65 3 104 48 156 Sy 16 409 565 
1966 LZ 403 74 488 330 Li 346 835 
1967 29 817 86 B32 383 135 orks. 1,450 
1968 24 278 87 389 P29 54 183 Die 
1969 62 343 95 500 396 5 401 20 
1970 5 107 87 199 105 28 135 332 

Average 

1966-70 26 390 86 502 268 48 BG 818 
ryt iy 200 EO 360 opt ol lie 432 
E972 8 1239 87 234 Zon 35 286 a2 0 
OS. he 306 53 1,452 214 6 220 Or 2 
1974 368 1090 64 1b Gays 41 4 45 107, 
175 210 736 Me 1,018 bey) 53 236 1,254 

Average 

1971-75 139 700 ft, 917 148 24 1 1089 


1976 ied OY) 475 Glee us) 3G 94 6 100 1,836 
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Appendix Table 153 (concl.) 


Cherries, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 1963-1976 °>? 


United Other Total West Other Total (a) 
Australia Kingdom B.P. B.P. Germany M.F.N. M.F.N. Total‘? 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1963-65 WEY) L739 OM Pi 220 74.9 Lie) Ve 100.0 
1966 eek 5029 4.8 56.8 41.6 vo aaa2 100.0 
1967 ee) 6258 gee 67.9 2493 tite B2a1 100.0 
1968 4.0 Bo. ono 69.2 22 Oa 30.8 100.0 
1969 6.2 41.6 6.5 54.3 Pea | 0.4 45.7 100.0 
1970 Neg: 37.39 ASS, Bhs S Sy Ene) ais0 UG ned 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 Zao 33.0 6.1 61.9 3234 Pd | SOs 100.0 
eo el: ne 58.1 16.0 1S LEe2 Bie Han ee 100.0 
POT 2 Ley 3026 10.9 43.4 51.6 ee!) 56.6 100.0 
U973 Der 80N7 bee 88.2 Lay, On 2 Les 100.0 
1974 PAPE e | 7 isD 2.4 S677 Shestlt OFZ 3.4 100.0 
Poy 5 12.4 64.5 6.0 82.8 E20 4.6 eee 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 1Oe9 67 =/ epee) 83.6 14.6 128 16.4 100.0 
1976 677.6 2oe4 Led epekeih 4.6 OFS 4.9 100.0 


(a) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as follows: 
1964 - 33,096 1968 - ALO 1976 - 5,738 
1965 7— 79 19729-8405 437 
(b) Prior to 1963 included in class 78-99 "Fruits and products canned, n.e.s." 


Sources) statistics Canada 
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Appendix Table 154 


Cherries, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem Equi- 
valent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (a) 


Miele inl Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific OLeMsEN. 
Quantity LOND. = Duty Specific Duty 
‘000s 1b. @/ ub. ey) Noy h 
1966 Ae) Z0G9 > Teg 
1967 lie yy 07 ibs) 4.9 
1968 161 35.4 1a: ane 
1969 345 b0e2 hy) Dye) 
JesjR0) 425 29.0 ees ss 
Average 
1966-70 270 Paes J) 163) Die2 
ine 260 Bueo 1 (teat) 
L972 276 3360 bes 4.5 
1973 143 G2e3 Ags) Sees: 
1974 22) ae i) Ke) 
Tees 483 2O00 ISS) De 
Average 
L715 275 5200 AS 4.2 
7 © 246 S22 ne 4.7 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
EACEOm Ot: LO bor ther years 19/1, to LOS. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 156 


Fruit Cocktail, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


1966 
Toy, 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


IGO 0 


ETAL 
Toi 2 
Ie gis) 
1974 
L975 


Average 


ict 


1976 


1966 
Te Od 
1968 
Ibo 
1970 


Average 


b260= 10 


WA 
od 2 
IRENE) 
1974 
IOS Tee) 


Average 


Odd 75 


1976 


4,815 
5,791 
9,278 
5,318 
4,254 


Dio 


eye 
107,010 
10,504 
5,050 
5,300 


io20 


5,487 


Haat 
916 
iets 
849 
691 


949 

927 
1,964 
2,281 
1,468 
1,438 
1,615 


1,700 


South 


106 


Other 
Australia’ Africa’ BoE. 


Total 
B.P. 


- Quantity, 


5,131 
5,836 
9,587 
5,488 
4,564 


Aa halt 


5,400 
11,243 
jel Ee Sis) 

Site keke 

G30 


8,001 
Byron) 
Value, 
758 
923 
650 


880 
TOL 


990 

941 
2,033 
2,414 
1,544 
1,638 
i 7Aue 


1,806 


United 


States 


"000 1b. 


sp rw! 
30, 664 
Z95 5/5 
325905 
335299 


32,655 
31,088 
30,671 
34,028 
42,157 
42,336 
36,056 


Soe. 


$"000 - 


Sy Als 
Sly OLY 
Seyi) 
6,724 
6,365 


6,180 
Syed is 
Seely S 4 
i350 
Plows) 
1H LOG 
Se LLG 


10,020 


NHRD 


6,176 
5,718 
5,936 
6,728 
6,367 


6,185 
6,216 
6,156 
735d 
3) yelby 
11,196 
Beto7 


10,020 


Total 


389917 
665270 
39,168 
41,476 
37,874 


38,801 


36,490 
41,938 
45,266 
48,317 
48,507 


44,103 


43,706 


6,934 
6,641 
7,567 
7,608 
728 


7,175 
HAS 7 
8,188 
9,766 

11,261 

12,835 
9,841 


rUs826 
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Appendix Table 156 (concl.) 


Fruit Cocktail, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


LIGo= 20 


Log 
LOFT 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


GES SFA) 


1976 


1966 
1967 
1968 
£969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Toa 
Ae Fay 
LO73 
1974 
bo75 


Average 


Wyle LS. 


1976 


Source: 


South Other Total United Other Total 
Australtas(AfricawiB. FP. Bele States all. FoNw OMeFON. “Lotal 


- Unit Value, ¢/l1b. - 


14.8 14.9 ~ 14.8 Oe ANTE D) 18.3 17.8 
15.98 16.0 = says) Ta36 220 18.6 18.2 
17.0 16.0 = 1/20 20.1 Lote 20.1 19.3 
16.0 aS ee = 16.0 Loes/ 1536 elven L623 
6.2 22a = 16.7 Loe 18.2 pede 18.8 
Toe Ties = aN Saag LG.9 21.4 18.9 ARRAS) 
17.4 18.6 a 17.4 20.0 7 Oto 20.0 19.6 
As yg 15s9 S 18.1 20.1 16.8 20.1 Loss 
Ae Lets = Zio Zae6 3459 ZL 217.6 
26.0 22°88 = Pash ate) 23.0 24.1 23.0 2363 
Ciliates 24.0 oS ZG 26.4 29.3 26.4 26.5 
2i.5 20.5 = 21.4 Lee 24.4 pv AS) IMSS. 
S518, 200 = 50.7 2620 = Zane Zine 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


i238 0.8 = LS one 86.8 * 86.8 100.0 
13.0 Oral = 1620 G39 Oe 84.0 100.0 
Seu. 0.8 = 2a 1D-5 * 1 S\oe) 100.0 
2.8 0.4 = TB o2 86.7 0.1 86.9" a LOUsG 
all eee 0.8 = eal 87.29 % 68. Oe LUURO 
See 0.6 HES ys 84.2 ei 84.2 100.0 
14.6 0.2 = 14.8 slg * 85.2 ==-10050 
20 =O = 2620 Jae ede TRG WSP es AU BTERTE 
2oa2 a6 = 24.8 ioe 2 * [sys AKIO, 
aha) O37 = 12.4 Si.3 0.4 87.6 100.0 
mn @ Ws) La] = 125.6 Shes (Ove 6754 9.1 005'G 
17.0 Lek: = URS hl oie OSL OL. 90050 
12.6 0.9 = jhe 86.5 = 86.5 100.0 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 157 


Fruit Cocktail, Canned: Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the Australian Trade 


Agreement Specific Dut 1966-1976 (4) 


Australia Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of 
Dutiable Price Specific Australia 
Quantity feOdb. Duty Specific Duty 
‘OOO sib. C/ Lbs ¢/1b. 7 
1966 Dro 2 2a 10 Sel 
1967 6,894 1333 1.0 bea 
1968 10,980 LAS 1.0 Teme 
1969 Geo Loe4 aEAUS) 7.5 
1970 5069 iPS 5/6 Eo) TG 
Average 
1966-70 75000 1335 120 7.4 
1971 On 25 l 14.6 10 6.8 
1972 12,664 aS dhe 8) Oe 
1973 2 2 sie 10 5 ead 
1974 6,682 Bi hests| 1.0 4.6 
1975 DEO 2250 1.0 4.4 
Average 
1971-75 8,908 UP ehaal 10 SPsen 
1976 6, O17 219 Le 326 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
bACEOrNOienr..19 @orethe-vears 1971" tonl9/s-. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Fruit Cocktail, Canned: 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
Lo70 


Average 


1966-70 


ieee 
Lo7 2 
12/3) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


L971 6745 


1976 
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Appendix Table 158 


M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad 


Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 
Specific Duty, 1966-1976‘) 


Males 

Dutiable Price Specific 

Quantity £2.08 De Duty 
YOOO™ Lb rey 1 si res al oyy 
405220 15.4 734 8) 
36,500 lio ZU 
35,215 16.9 Zea) 
42.838 UST Ts 2.0 
39,00) dio ydlt 20 
38,886 120 ZU 
36,987 Ges 2a 
36,428 16%.9 2.0 
40,497 Loe Z AAW 
S000 os 2a 
POLIS Laas Za 
42,933 18.9 3 
ioe Pie ale 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Offa Mor. Ne 


specific Duty 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 


factor of 19 tor) thevyears Losi ato 1975. 


Source: 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Palbal 
Appendix Table 159 


Fruit Cocktail, Canned: United States Dutiable Imports and the 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 
Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (a) 


United States Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific of M.F.N. 
Quantity Eo Pile Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. G/iLbs e/ Ub. ia 
1966 40,203 4 220 13.0 
1967 B36), y/, 0 20) IAs: 
1968 35,209 16.9 Pd al, es.G 
1969 ye ole! here 2.0 Dees, 
1970 39,642 Ton 2.0 ee ek 
Average 
1966-70 38,856 og Pare®) 12 6 
EO 7a: 36,986 16.8 ew) 11.9 
Le 2 36,399 16.9 2.0 1126 
1973 40,493 Oe 2.0 1k te) 
1974 S10 Mes L9<3 220 10.4 
EOD 5OS357, eee. Pe) 9.0 
Average 
1971-75 LD Oud, 18.9 270 10.6 
1976 415792 23529 Tae, 8.4 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factor OL .l9eforethe years, 1971 ‘to 1975: 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 160 
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Appendix Table 161 


Peaches, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


South Other Total United Other Total 
AUStralaseALYLiCadweb. bs Boks States) MoE ON. -MoE.N Total 
- Quantity, '000 lb. - 

Average 
1961-65 4,744 545 = 5,209) 26,360 3.° 263364 31,653 
1966 ey 93 1,389 =O, UG Ly onal: 107 33, 2408 49 5327 
1967 2556 SPA aL FETS eo) OPPO S) 1 30,5507" 555433 
1968 20,879 4,224 =r 2y, O30 31750 30 1 ot. O47 po yo. 
1969 15, 950 1,077 ele OL (a ea ee 2 2a eas, 264, 02, 20. 
1970 Be daZ 729 * Alb 238,057 Ou Os OO mee 2.7. 

Average 
1966-70 1oeo25 2143 ee ial 3582) G3935),0 3505 50> 
L9AL 9,016 5,976 920155. 085,— 44,014 19° (44.8969959,978 
LOV2 O57 3,944 == 19,001) 37,684 28.137 .912 eo, O12 
1978 Ino 21 Tpoeet —m 24.9410) 4a oy h 339 405/10 oo .ooL 
1974 6,207 PRS al - 8,994 —53,639 L835 057) 2, bod 
1975 2 OD. 4,808 —TelOeoO4 Mao goo7 ais GS 34) Oye ee: 

Average 
1971-75 JR acele a 4,967 POM EOe 77 845.209 35 91450304 moe ou 
1976 8,081 970 Tk Qe 22a ee A 45,726 54,049 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 
1961-65 F20 82 - 802 3,480 * a5460 L2G. 
1966 Zk 29 201. - 2,340 ane i 4,744 033 
1967 Sie 8 18)5) 447 = Se 4,476 * 4,476 85228 
1968 2,966 584 = Siseeyl De lOS 1 D LG &, 107 
1969 7 BG) 163 = 2510 6,824 2 6,826 9,336 
1970 544 2m * 665 6,068 2 6,070 Weg hele) 

Average 
1966-70 ss P ESN 305 * 2,564 D400 1 5,454 8,018 
IU sal Na he 795 14 2223 Le 20 6 7,026 9,249 
EOT2 25426 57s - 3,000 6,069 2. 6,074 9,074 
1973: 3552 HS PAGE: = “ee LO 1 OOS 9 ANE OPT fo: 
1974 iN (epee 583 - 22105 020,006 hee LO va. ees, 026 
1975 3,003 saat = 46B23 slgaZ3 Be 4260915. 549 

Average 
1971-75 e307, 855 3 Sip AeKe) Sey 4 S Oo, 9507) ei 855 
1976 PEA he. Pal key 42 2,536. 10,579 1ee10. 580) ioe 5 
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Appendix Table 161 (concl.) 


Peaches, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


South Other Total United Other Total 
Australia, Africa. B.P. Bees States eM. FN.) M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 oes oO = | fie wee Led 8.8 ee 1355 
1966 14.4 Dee = HE) jes Siac esegs 14.4 
1967 15.3 18 216 = Lo.k 147 Daeo Lait7 14.8 
1968 14.2 1316 = 14.1 16.3 1ST S) Gas Lao 
1969 ad. 13.2 ae 14.7 Atos ped i 24 1 Dirk 1580 
1970 15.8 WY! 20.4 16,0 1ba7 20.9 Nes ¥ 1555 

Average 

1966-70 Le | 14.3 20.4 Las 1562 AES ests) are 1550 
17 ihe) Sen hee 8} Laon ony, Sia s Lav 15.4 
1972 Ged 1455 = i Uses: 16.0 17.4 16.0 1.9 
1975 1) 16.4 = 18.9 LS 25D Agog 18.4 
1974 26.3 20.9 = 24.6 20ek Laat 20 aL 20.8 
1975 24.9 23.2 eS 24.4 2330 24.4 2310 23an0 

Average 

1971-75 20% 0 A fase 1 ia eye pos2 169 ley! 18.9 Be it 
1976 Pa sree 2234 58.6 21.0 PAENAM 30.0 theta Lowe 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 15.0 V7 = 16.7 63.63 * os ye) 100.0 
1966 30.0 Za = 3266 OTs * Oiee 100.0 
1967 305.9 529 = 44.9 oDeL * Spin! 100.0 
1968 36.8 7.4 = 44.2 sia) * 5240 100.0 
1969 25.6 VES = PU legs UPPke * Vie eat, 100.0 
1970 8.0 Ud, * oe7 O02 * 90.3 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 28.8 4.0 % B20 Giz * Gin 2 100.0 
1971 15«0 LOs0 0.2 OAS OS. vel 0.1 74.8 100.0 
oe OA Se 6.9 = 33.4 66.6 * 66.6 100.0 
O73 26.4 Bev) = 3234 Gla 0.1 62.6 100.0 
1974 ee) 4.4 14.4 85.6 * So. 0 100.0 
29d5 16.0 7.4 = Zoe if See * 74.1 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 Ey 8.0 * Fah sa! TP Sel Oe I2el 100.0 
1976 14.7 its Om 16.6 83.4 * 83.4 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1365 


Average 
1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 


Average 
1966-68 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1305 


Average 


Lol 0 


1966 
LOG 
1968 


Average 


1966-68 


Peaches, Canned: 


United 
Kingdom 


393 
1,620 
es 
127 
122 


497 


116 


DN NM NH LH 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


Jamaica B.P. 


elu) 


Appendix Table 162 


Other 
M.F.N. 


1961-1968») 
Other Total 
Babs Netherlands 
- Quantity, '000 lb. 

oul! 435 4 
26 1,658 34 

9 240 5) 
10 163 4 

vy 159 3 
uy; SSL 10 

6 20 3 

8 131 2. 

6 42 - 

yi) 64 eZ. 

- Value, $'000 - 

6 78 1 

5 241 4 

Me 48 q 

2 32 1 

at 32 iL 

3 86 2 

os 5 al 

i 33 1 

2 LZ - 

2 17 * 


NON FR RF bh 


NN HS WN Ww 


108 


80 
246 
49 
55 
34 


89 
14 


37 
Ze 


24 


Peaches, Canned: 


United 
Kingdom Jamaica 


1961 oi .2 Pegs 
1962 = See) 0.7 
1963 3050 ial 
1964 PLAS: L479 
1965 14 Lie 

Average 

1961-65 90.7 Bia 
1966 15.6 Bp) 
1967 TENS e. Bill 
1968 2D inte: 

Average 

1966-68 DOe Sheil 


(a) Includes value and volume of 
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Appendix Table 162 (concl.) 


Exports by Country of Destination, 
1961-1968 (b) 


Other Total Other Total 


Bees B.P. Netherlands M.F.N. M.F.N. 


ee ee ee ee 


Sigel Clee 0.8 Lae hws 
1S, 97.8 2.0 0.3 cee 
Seek lee) 1.8 ve Sot 
Oa, Oo Ze 4.6 Tad 
aay 04! Biel yd 5.0 6.9 
Oe 0 M0 e oO 1.8 hye 3.1 
[iced ee Pea Bas) (ea) Tse 
Die 1.4 or) 10.5 
6.5 43.6 = 56.4 56.4 
a te ee: 1.6 Sh Gt 40.7 


ICT ey ee SHOLt EIGG = —s3 2500 
196327 90 16) fa I5 
IGS 5.368 JEsTepe ct Bowe eis 


(b) Beginning in 1969 included 


canned n.6.s."' 


Source: sotatistics Canada. 


Total (2) 


100.0 


re-exports, volume in pounds as follows: 


in commodity class 78-99 "Fruits and products 
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Appendix Table 163 


Peaches, Canned: Australia, Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (a) 


Ad Valorem 
Australia Equivalent of 
Dutiable Price Specific Australian 
Quantity Le Ons Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. rely )aYe, ey Abbie i 
1966 7G rO 1s A OmZ> tape 
1967 25,698 Vege, Oh. 245) Vag 
1968 24,856 11.9 Ones Phesih 
1969 185.9389 12.4 O25 220 
1970 4,086 holes; OF25 bog 
Average 
1966-70 185248 V2.4 O225 2.0 
E9O7 1 103730 ee2 0.25 ea) 
£972 17,896 ioe Oi) ia 3) 
L373 205969 Gy OeRe25) Abe) 
1974 i Asvele Payiesal Om2D ee 
es, Las 346 2029 Oez5 ee 
Average 
1971-75 P45265 16.8 O25 1) 
97-6 SIS TNS) 25.4 Ceca 0 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 


Pactobeol aro etomechesyecalse lO im COmns (>. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 164 


Peaches, Canned: South Africa, Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the Specific Duty, 1966-1976 (2) 


Ad Valorem 
South Africa Equivalent of 
Dutiable Price Specific SouthpAtrican 
Quantity Ose Duty Speciii cn Dury, 
"000 1b. ¢/1b. oy lie i 
1966 1,653 12.8 5 Ves 7! 
1967 3925 bLe4 We 7s) 1 Bayt) 
1968 Bears) ik hs s) e/a dha 
1969 L252 1238 aS 13.97, 
1970 868 14.0 ee 25 
Average 
1966-70 jhe be a Abe) 1S. pe 
LO yu Veal el aes 1326 
L972 4,693 NAA? 1B fia 1403 
1973 ora fs 13.8 dies L 2h 
TOG aA Silke BLING Lee Og 
VOPS Sree 19-0 dh) fe oye) 
Average 
Oe) is keL 14.5 sep 0S lie tecd bi 
Loy6 1,078 20 cul LD Gt 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factor of P.19 for thesyears. 19/1 "toel9/5. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 165 


Peaches, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem Equi- 
valent olethe MEIN. specific Duty, 1966-1976(a) 


ghd AW Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific OfeMcPeN. 
Quantity Teme Duty specific Duty 
"000 1b. e/ Lb. o/ Lie ie 
1966 39,453 10) Js IS) 18.8 
1967 50,002 eae Vac GP Aa) L623 
1968 3756/6 a, Des D4) 16.4 
1969 53,881 Me, Uae 8] ae? 
1970 45,898 ree Diegeg, V0 
Average 
1966-70 42,654 Zao RAS) 17.6 
49721 Dye hg AN G)s) lah? Ze 25 LED) 
hee he"? aon tS 1b Shey) Fh ia) 16.7 
a3 49,635 Mey Dig a 14.8 
1974 63,843 Ieee) 2.20 ES gs: 
TEES) af ya iso Iles) Die) 1b 
Average 
1971-75 53,904 We) aad 1432 
1976 50,483 2050 DEES 10.8 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factomsor sl, | 9atorethneryearsel9/l to 19/5. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 166 
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GLGE-T961 -ePeue) 


: pouue) 


‘sieag 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
IM Kets 
1968 
1969 
#970 


Average 


1966-70 


os 7el 
1972 
9 7s} 
1974 
1975 


Average 


ol) 


17 0 


Average 


CIS ees, 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
£9.70 


Average 


1966-70 


Poe 
a hia 
1975 
1974 
IN fe) 


Average 


be UP tee ps) 


1976 


Australia 


3,438 


8, 269 
5,847 
6,275 
4,565 
6,807 


6,353 


8,418 
10,715 
13,806 
13,776 

9,457 


11,234 
95396 


owe 


Teo 
849 
918 
671 

1,099 


967 


1,514 
mye) 
2,698 
3,289 
2,097 


22295 
2,747 


South 


Africa 


103 


Other 


Beue 


- Qu 


fehl 


Total 
(ot Bas 


antity, 


3,472 


8,269 
5,980 
6,748 
AVAL 
Fala 


om wie) 


8, 809 
10,153 


=e 13,901 


Zs 


UZ 


14,085 
10,401 


115670 
IBA eye) 


- Value, 
562 


1,297 
870 
995 
698 

1,156 


1,003 


ewe 
1,806 
2,716 
3355 
2,304 


ee l0 
2,861 


United 


States 


"000 Ib. 


5, L359 


2,565 
2,553 
1,632 
ibn 
1,799 


2,065 


1,878 
1,385 
1,769 
1412 
2,014 


1,692 
3,106 


$'000 - 
614 


524 
ope) 
407 
426 
394 


453 


435 
316 
402 
3185) 
588 


415 
701 


Appendix Table 167 
Pears, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Other 


MaoNi 


38 
oye) 


Total 


MORN, 


3,139 


2,565 
2,553 
1,632 
1,778 
1,801 


2,066 


DG 
1,687 
1,980 
1,415 
Deal 


1,922 
2.973 


614 


524 
515 
407 
426 
394 


453 


471 
32) 
429 
336 
673 


453 
736 


Total 


6,611 


10,833 
8,532 
8,380 
6,490 
8,943 


8,636 


10,923 
12,840 
15,881 
15,500 
125812 


13,591 
156076 


ToS 


1,820 
1,385 
1,402 
15123 
1,551 


1,456 


1,840 
Dea 
3,145 
3,691 
2,977 


2,763 
3,597 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
197.0 


Average 


1966-70 


UST 1 
1972 
EOS 
1974 
LOTS 


Average 


eyes 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


ae weet 
E972 
1973 
1974 
RSME, 


Average 


LOTT 713 


IST ES 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 167 (concl.) 


Pears, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


South Qtheraee Ota 
Australia Africa’ 9B.2. Bere 

16.8 Klis a = 16.8 
boa ~ - IBS) Agy, 
eS 15.9 - 14.6 
14.6 16 at - a7 
Lan Giese ~ 14.8 
Toe LY fe 2250) 1632 
dls ora 16.7 220 Iie | 
L536 T4asL - Lo 
LO<3 LAR - LGeZ 
OS 18.6 - 19.5 
2309 Al 3 - id pag a. 
L202 22.0 ~ 2252 
19.8 S29 - LOSS 
OAD Boge’ Wiggs 8 4722 VM fest. 

- Percentage 
5280 0.5 - Pes 
Owes ~ - ioe 
68.5 126 ~ 70, 1 
74.9 Dad - 80.5 
FAO, 6 2e3 ~ 12a, 6 
femal = AY | * 79.9 
Moi pe * PASTA 
Tig LAL’ 3.6 - 80.6 
S3Cn Sys — 86.9 
86.9 0.6 _ S725 
88.9 2a) ~ 90.9 
Sees) ipa - Sie 
S2e7 Bie - 85.9 
74.0 3.6 Oe 7 35 


United Other 


States 


Mates 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


19.5 


20.4 
2052 
24.9 
Zoe 
7a Wey) 


Zio 


Doe 
L200 
Zen 
2307 
PASS ed 


Pes) 
paayadt 


24.8 


Ine 
L206 
L2e3 
47.4 
21.4 


16.4 
Toe 


Total 


Miatinthe 


Pilea) 


22 
7.0 
rahe Tl 
22.0 
2H 9 


Zoe0 
24.7 


Distribution of Quantity - 


47.5 


2029 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


i) 


RN 
HP e+wRN 
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Appendix Table 168 


Pears, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
Uo 67 
1968 
LENE) 
19°70 


Average 


1966-70 


LO 
LOZ 
1973 
1974 
ibe Es) 


Average 


Vo 1 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
169 
oO 


Average 


1966-70 


172 
AS i es 
LoS 
1974 
Lge 


Average 


1971=/5 


1976 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 
Bul.. 


ho WwW WH WH Ww 


Total United Other 
Bau States M.F.N. 
- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 
2,366 33 42 
249 = 97 
612 OLS 38 
291 a2 8 1! 10 
41 226 6 
LS shh 8 
241 530 BZ 
13 13 6 
2 - 3 
7 85 ii 
7 - 85 
3 3 8 
8 20 2) 
5 10 ~ 
- Value, $'000 - 
332 6 6 
40 - 14 
DS 58 6 
50 197 3 
ae 34 al 
6) 30 ih 
44 83 5 
3 5 i 
3 ~ 1 
3 22 16 
3 - 26 
2 3 3 
5 6 9 
is) 4 - 


Total ‘?) 
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Appendix Table 168 (concl.) 


Pears, Canned: Exports by Count of Destination, 1961-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P,  B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total‘) 


me ee ee 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 
1961-65 etl Sez 96.9 1.4 shady Sheil 100.0 
1966 56.8 L554 1262 - 28.1 2501 1007.0 
1967 33.5 35 50.7 61.0 pe} 63.3 100.0 
1968 Long Led 18.4 Hee) OG 81.6 100.0 
1969 - 15.0 15.0 ss Dae 85.0 100.0 
1970 a 8.8 8.8 86.1 ae 91.2 100.0 
Average 
1966-70 Ziel 4.6 3050 66.0 4.0 70.0 100.0 
Al - 40.6 40.6 40.6 8.8 594 100.0 
C972 - 81.0 81..0 - 1970 1S ha 8 100.0 
1973 - 4.3 43 die 4.3 957 100.0 
1974 - ne 7.0 - 9254 92.4 100.0 
19:75 - vas Lee Mal ih 214 Syical 7000 100.0 
Average 
1971-75 ~ Uv La ewe) 326 bes: 100.0 
1976 - 3369 Domo OOa - 6641 100.0 
(a) Includes re-exports value and volume, volume in pounds as 
follows: 
1962 — 2,047 E906: = LO) LO G0 eee 302 E9720 105 
1963 - 1,857 1967 - 743 LOPO = 5257596 LO7SY 9149 3399 
1964 - Dao) Pel OOo eae LOS 1D 7 le Sek) 1974 - 945 
1975 - 2,799 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


1966 
£907 
1968 
1969 
19 70 


Average 


1966-70 


OAL 
Loy 2 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 


(a) 


(b) 


Sourc 
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Appendix Table 169 
Pears, Canned: B.P. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 


Equivalent of the B.P. Specific Duty, 
1966-1976 (a) 


(b) Ad Valorem 
Bivcee Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific of BP. 
Quantity f2OeD « Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. ibe ¢/1b. i 
- - 25.0) - 
P58 13.4 2.0 14.9 
564 13.4 2.0 14.9 
124 Loe cau gS) ah 
315 issn} AW) 0 
232 1328 20 IAA) 
465 Jess) 200 16.9 
514 L223 230 16.3 
24 isda 200 126 
368 ess) 220 TPZ 
1,114 O25 2.0 Ons 
5a P5zO Ded §) 27 
504 18.6 220 10.8 


Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by 
aetacrorsot |. uesOmethesycars 9/1. to, 19/5. 

South Africa only except for small amounts of imports (585 1b.) 
from the United Kingdom in 1970. 


e: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 170 


Pears, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Edu Ve Ley on thesM- FON. Specific =Duty 
a 


1966-1976 
Ad Valorem 
MieceNts Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific Of eMIE.N. 
Quantity tro. Dut Specific Duty 
"000 1b. Clb. ¢/1b yA 
1966 Siu ype! ZU ERA 
1967 Sy Les i Loe? AW LiAS 
1968 1,942 21.0 2 a0 2s) 
1969 Zl 4 20k 250 1048G 
1970 244 18.4 230 10.9 
Average 
1966-70 2,458 18,4 Ze 10.2 
Sal Zeo07 Loss 2.0 LO 
L972 2,008 VEY Bs PESO) Lies 
athe 1p 2,394 L3e2 2a0 1138) 
1974 1,684 2059 2<0 L050 
ane pre) 2,506 Led PEAY 8.4 
Average 
1971-75 aan Veen 20 LOs 
1976 35 252 225 20 dau 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factorn.ole)  loeforn Liesyearseul7, atoll), 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 171 (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 171 (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 17] (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 173 
Prunes, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 91966-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Briers States Hungary Maken. MI EON? Tota 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1966 = 164 » = 168 168 
E967 = LGZ 2 1 214 214 
1968 = 88 14 4 106 106 
1969 = 249 31 4 283 265 
1970 a 64 24 4 92 02 

Average 

1966-70 = 145 25 2 dF} ies: 
og = 145 1B 8 165 1 os: 
1972 = 144 2 10 156 156 
Jee yes) Bs) ioe 26 5 133 oy, 
1974 Le 98 24 8 130 IESE 
1975 os 138 20 * 158 158 

Average 

1971-75 2 136 iby! 6 158 161 
1976 = 253 a 3 256 256 

- Value, $'000 - 

1966 = 28 ih = 29 29 
1967 = 42 7 * 49 49 
1968 = 20 Z a 23 Zo 
1969 = 54 6 4 60 60 
970 = 12 5 1 18 18 

Average 

1966-70 = aia 4 * 36 36 
ale? Wak a 24 2 i 28 28 
INS ze D2 il ) 41 41 
O73 6 Sih 5 3 39 45 
1974 * 22 4 3 28 29 
1975 = 30 J %* Ss) Si) 

Average 

1971-75 al 28 | 3 34 36 
1976 = 82 = 1 84 84 


Prunes, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1b 
a2 
LOTS 
1974 
JUS RAS. 


Average 


197Is/5 


1976 


1966 
G7, 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
O72 
1973 
1974 
sheds) 


Average 


Loge 


MUS ANE 


Source: 


Total United 


Bebe States 


= 17.0 
= 26.0 
= Pie, 
= 21.6 
= 18.0 


= 21.4 


= 16.8 
Zee 
20.2 
Jape eal 
Ze 


4). 
42. 


|! om ] 


40.8 20.4 


F S20 


(‘sy SS 
1 nw J 
~S 
n 
e 
(S 
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Appendix Table 173 (concl.) 


Hungary Mei eN 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. 


18.0 - 
er) Ped fasAN 
1555 lore 
IKeieus Ge 
PPh ol ®) 1326 
16.7 1 Pes) 
3 / Dead 
28.4 2080 
Loe 1650 
MF is18) Bie 
267 Oe 
IT Sy 
= 48.5 

- Percentage Distribution of 
Mat a 
24.1 0.4 
1) 3.4 
Ooo 3 
ye 4.6 
14.5 1.4 
Gal, Biel 
ibs) 6.3 
1a a5) eae 
Lee2 (eye) 
lange) 0.3 
Sisal All 
- 1.6 


98.4 


32.8 
Quantity. — 


COT 8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
92i5 
99°.) 
100.0 
96.4 


100.0 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 174 


Prunes, Canned: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem Equi- 
valent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976(a) 


1 POE 


Dutiable Price 


Quantity Ler bs 


VOOO TLD: reg 1 Bi 
1966 200 14.3 
1967 259 1953 
1968 126 1352 
1969 334 ers: 
1970 110 16.0 
Average 
1966-/0 205 sy ares 
PO7TL 196 4p oil, 
E972 186 Pid de 
13 217 18.0 
1974 155 oe 
Lo75 189 AsiAre: 
Average 
LOs1=75 188 Gee 
BES We 284 PLS) 


Specific 


Duty 
eflb. 


ALS 
thes 53) 
Ales E ES) 
el] 3 
heals 


spe es 
Lei3 
seaaly he 
ett 
eS 
ihe 
1/2 


esate 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
On OMIECN. 


Specific Duty 
yA 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 


factor of 1.19 for the years 1971 to 1975. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 175 


Prunes, Canned: Unites States Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem(.) 
: Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976 


United States Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific OD Mane N. 
Quantity EAOCD. Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. ¢/1b. Cpe h 
1966 195 14.3 1/3 SAE 
1967 193 21.8 1.1/3 6.1 
1968 104 19.3 ae ealy (6 Gz/ 
1969 293 oe Ay Teel 
1970 Wey; £524 1 a BP ie 8.6 
Average 
1966-70 E72 18.0 iA As: ae 
1971 ye. 14.0 ely 3 925 
LOZ 72 18.6 Eels 720 
1973 181 2/0 vat Ty | Teo 
1974 17 Loe Lely 7.0 
1975 164 Oe ib pile ee) deg 
Average 
1971-75 Me! eZ Leys 720 
1976 281 29.4 als 4.4 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factor of 1.19 for the years 1971 to 1975. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 176 


Prunes, Canned: Hungary, Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem an 


Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 1966-1976 


Hungary Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Dutiable Brice Specific OL eM Hen. 
Quantity f.0.b. Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. ey Mise SPDs he 
1966 5 iRsyaak IIE 8.6 
1967 61 Pi o/s ee 
1968 17 See, 1/2 10.0 
1969 Sul Ves 3) ies 8.4 
1970 28 HGS Absa ly es} Hee 
Average 
1966-70 30 1420 Aaly/s' he SI 
972): 5 iPS) Ih akg /S) Velhes 3} 
1972 Z 209 Tanks) 5.4 
1973 30 5 NE bp Fa 8.4 
1974 28 Las NB aly ee: Sah 
L975 24 pap apes 12/3 Dies, 
Average 
LOL 75 20 16.5 eyes 7g 
1976 = — deally ~ 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of container) by a 
factomiol UVLO tor: thes yearse.y / ato elo ion 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 177 
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Appendix Table 178 
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Appendix Table 179 
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Appendix Table 179 (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 179 (cont.) 
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Appendix Table 179 (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 180 


Other Fruits, Canned: Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 
1966-1976 6) 


Usa. 
Ad Valorem Ad Valorem 
Equivalent Equivalent 
M.F.N. of M.F.N. Use of MorsN. 
Dutiable Price Specific Specific Price Specific 
Quantity Peon. Duty Duty £.0.b. Duty 
"000 1b. (a Filey C/Lb. 7. ¢/1bs i 
1966 tayoe4 15.6 1.0 6.4 16.4 Ont 
1967 9,697 16.8 a0) 6.0 A eA Dis 
1968 115395 18.0 au Dif) 20:5 4.9 
1969 13,012 17 a0 0 Ds0 22 tu 4.5 
1970 7 09 oe L-0 ele pad Ke: 4.6 
Average 
1966-70 2,026 Lied ea 8) Dae 19.6 Died: 
1971 13, 902 Lose ee) De) a lve) 4.6 
3972 it3 5038 13:0 0) a <6 203 4.9 
1973 ra, 707 18.6 a ap 219 4.6 
1974 Hea VeTel 20.5 ies) 4.9 20.6 ei 
1975 3,595 2263 0 eS paaiesy 4.0 
Average 
1971-75 14,214 19.6 1.0 Deak 2250 4.6 
1976 3,500 2450 168) Ae 2610 Sige: 


(a) Converted to gross weight (to include weight of containers) by a factor 
or 1.19 "tor the years 1971 to £975: 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 182 


Asparagus, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
B.P. (a) States Taiwan M.F.N.(>) M.F.N. Total 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1963-65 = 63 oes = 63 63 
1966 io 16 ea “= 16 aah 
1967 os 50 if = DL Spt 
1968 = By = = Sy) 37 
1969 = 228 1 = 230 230 
1970 = 208 a = 208 208 

Average 

1966-70 ) 108 * = 108 rit 
ees = 6] 6 98 108 108 
1972 - 24 100 ~ 124 124 
1G Ae, a 70 34 100 204 204 
1974 = 159 oe - 1s ites 
1975 - 12 40 = 163 163 

Average 

1971-75 = 76 43 40 158 158 
1976 = 243 = = 243 243 

- Value, $ '000 - 

Average 

1963-65 co 29 = = 29 29 
1966 6 5 = = 5 12 
1967 = 24 * = 24 24 
1968 = 6 = = 6 6 
1969 = 40 * = 40 40 
1970 = 68 = = 68 68 

Average 

1966-/0 1 J, * = ans) 30 
L971 - 5 5 20 22 25 
L972 ee bz 34 = 46 46 
1973 = 26 14 23 63 63 
1974 = 74 16 - 90 90 
Wee) = 70 ee = 89 89 

Average 

1971-75 — 37 17 9 63 63 


1976 - 64 - - 64 64 
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Appendix Table 182 (concl.) 


Asparagus, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
B.P.(8) States Taiwan M.F.N.(b) M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 
1966 42.8 SPARS = = SP Aae 37.4 
1967 = 48.1 34.6 - 47.9 47.9 
1968 - 15.6 = - 0 iS3G 
1969 = LUA 30.4 - 17.6 17.6 
1970 = 32.5 = - 32.6 32768 

Average 

1966-70 42.8 26.6 32.3 - 26.6 27.0 
1971 - 93.8 44.1 2001 25-0 23.0 
1972 - DUe9 34.2 me Sis 35 
1973 - EY hae? 41.9 23.0 31.0 31.0 
1974 - 46.7 49.6 = 47.2 47.2 
1975 = 51 34 47.1 - 54.8 54.8 

Average 

1971-75 oS 49.0 40.5 217.6 39.8 39.38 
1976 - 20 ee ~ - Zoe2 26 ne 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1963-65 - 100.0 = = 100.0 100.0 
1966 48.5 SLA 5, = = Silas) 100.0 
1967 = 98.1 Lg = 1E0)0 08) 100.0 
1968 = 100.0 = - 100.0 100.0 
1969 = 99> Us: = 100.0 100.0 
97.0 = 100.0 = - 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 Pat | 96.9 0.4 = Oyo 100.0 
2971 - 2 eo 5.9 S153 100.0 100.0 
1972 - 19.6 80.4 = 100.0 100.0 
1973 - 34.4 16755 49.1 100.0 100.0 
1974 - Soe 16.9 oe 100.0 100.0 
1975 ce ow 24.9 = 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 = 47.9 26.9 oes 100.0 100.0 
1976 = 100.0 - a 100.0 100.0 


(a) New Zealand. 
(b) Mexico. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 183 
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Average 


1962-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
£970 


Average 


1966=70 


Loo a 
Poy 2 
shy ike! 
1974 
Toy 5 


Average 


19/7 1—/5 


1976 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
£969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1972 
oes 
ESTES. 
1974 
UES) 


Average 


L9/1=75 


1976 


Beans, Snap, Frozen: 


Tota}. 


Bern 


248 


1962-1976 


United Other 


- Quantity, 


1,424 


30 

303 
1,216 
2,851 
1,601 


1,200 


Py ou 


- Value, $'000 - 


States Monon. 


"000 1b. 
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Appendix Table 184 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


Total 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
19:70 


Average 


1966-70 


LoL 
abe x 
To 
1974 
Sue af fle) 


Average 


197i=75 


1976 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Lecir al 
1972 
1973 
1974 
nbs) 


Average 


bay -75 


1976 


(a) South Africa 


Source: 


Beans, Snap, Frozen: 
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Appendix Table 184 (concl.) 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


1962-1976 


Totat.) 


ales 


16. 


Lb; 


LO: 


LON 


ZO 


oe 


United 


States 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


je 
> 
aOoomoowond 


100.0 


| ome 
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oO 
manonono 


Ne) 
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1S] 


(ee) 
(oe) 
WwWwwWworro 


ono 


100.0 


Oth 


52. 


52; 


EY, 


(Sh 


MoESN: 


Sy (Gn We) (=) 


NNO ¥ 1 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


LOG. 


100. 


only in 1969 and the United Kingdom only 


2) SS) ey (ey =) 


oO 


ah ees he PS 


Total 


21S 


192.6 

8.9 
14.0 
Lay 
12519 


13.0 


16.6 
Ded 
5.6 
16.0 
17.4 


1653 


Le.6 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 185 
(a) 


Beans, Snap, Frozen : Exports by Country of Destination, 
1964-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P.  B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N.  Tota1‘b) 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1964-65 818 20 838 163 238 401 L239 
1966 486 48 534 745 256 1,001 1,535 
1967 416 9 425 518 if oii) 943 
1968 800 58 858 30 - 30 888 
1969 1,324 Sul Ly3a5 70 24 94 1,449 
1970 104 Si 135 84 455 539 674 

Average 

1966-70 626 35 661 289 at 440 1,098 
197 1 - 29 29 1i3 9 22 sii 
1972 54 AUR ) 144 160 Si 196 341 
1973 170 27104) 441 a3 fi 60 501 
1974 144 48 1:92 588 14 602 794 
£975 - 99 99 TELSa 55D 1,209 1,308 

Average 

1971-75 74 107 181 35948 24 418 599 
1976 Paz 44 Ze 744 798 Wea? 1,166 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1964-65 102 6 108 24 38 62 170 
1966 74 8 82 5 49 164 246 
1967 ipa Zz 15 89 * 89 164 
1968 142 9 LoL 4 = 4 156 
1969 215 6 222 L3 4 L7 239 
1970 Za 7 30 Lo 92 107 137 

Average 

1966-70 105 6 Mh 47 29 76 188 
1971 - ) 5) 2 4 6 be: 
O72 11 23 34 36 7 43 77 
1973 45 53 98 12 4 16 114 
1974 28 L5 43 eae | 3 £30 173 
£975 - 26 26 288 13 301 327 

Average 

1971-75 Aug 26 43 935 5 98 141 


1976 a2 12 44 171 172 23 387 


2 
Appendix Table 185 (concl.) 


a 
Beans, Snap, Roeeas ae Exports by Country of Destination, 
1964-1976 


United Other LotaLl United Other Lota 
Kingdom B.P.  B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total >) 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1964-65 66.0 Ihets Gwi.0 sae Los S2eG 100.0 
1966 SBP 7) Sel 34.8 48.5 Lond, 6322 100.0 
L967 44.1 iO 45.1 54°59 Oil D2. 0 100.0 
1968 SOrL 6.9 96.0 3.4 = 3.4 100.0 
1969 91.4 ZL 955) 4.8 Le, 6.5 100.0 
O70 15.4 4.6 20.0 dee Ove) 80.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 Be0 Shay O0R ZG. 13.38 40.0 100.0 
Loe = he) Shela) Ze) ASS 43.1 LOOSO 
LZ iets: 26.4 G22 46.6 HOY, Syi5® 100.0 
Lo73 ost! 54.1 88.0 10.6 en £220 100.0 
1974 Loe Orel 24% 2 74.1 es 75.8 100.0 
Ieee) — ks) 77.6 Soez 4,2 92.4 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 12.4 17 <9 5082 65.8 4.0 69.8 100.0 
1976 LORS ore) 128 42.1 ose Ah S72 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in commodity class 92-99 'Vegetables 
frozen, n.e.s." 
(b) Includes re-exports, volume and value, volume in pounds as follows: 


1964 - 31,960 I60T == 225.5, 20 1974 - 82,540 
1966— 8,550 IBS) (2 400 1975. 468.640 
LOGS Se 057 197399 427,000 LOViG so 00 


(c) Australia accounted for 187 thousand pounds. 
(d) New Zealand accounted from 7 thousand pounds. 


Sources eostatistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 187 


Broccoli, Frozen;) Imports=by Country of Origin, 


1962-1976 
United Other Tota 1 
States M.F.N. MMs N Oa 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1962-65 404 = 404 404 
1966 508 = 508 508 
1967 924 = 924 924 
1968 S97 = Shey) og 
1969 774 = 114 774 
1970 552 = De ees 

Average 

1966-70 63t = GGrE Gok 
oye: 601 601 601 
Toyo 1,486 r 1,486 1,486 
£73 io 79 a 079 12379 
1974 2e0 7d: 359 2,430 2,430 
L975 IAM ANS} 36 2,149 PEP AUESS) 

Average 

1974—/5 db 30 79 15709 ee 09 
L976 236005 ay Ze Od: 25764 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

L962405 i = re TU 
1966 | Hele = BAR Ee sa Wes 
L967 209 7 209 209 
1968 79 = 79 19 
1969 149 = 149 149 
1970 142 = 142 142 

Average 

1966-70 138 = 138 138 
£911. 133 9 = 139 139 
1972 Shey om 337 S37 
1973 447 es 447 447 
1974 503 80 584 584 
Pons 567 ! 10 eh oy El 

Average 

1971-75 Pueske 18 417 417 


1976 710 34 744 744 
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Appendix Table 187 (concl.) 


Broccoli, Frozen: Vimportsyby Country Tor iOniein, 


1962-1976 
United Other Total 
States ML EONS MiFoN. Tota 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 


Average 

1962-65 ibe ak = ibe balk Ue beget 
1966 Qe = Papapae Zoe 
1967 22.6 rs 2 Da 220 
1968 19.8 = 19.8 L9sS 
1969 Loe 2 = IPSs e 1932 
1970 2D, = the Fa | 25H. 

Average 

1966-70 29 = 2.9 : 2129 
oid COAL = Zoe Zoek 
97 2 Cae = LPT Zan, 
973 23.8 = Ba Se) 2556 
1974 24.3 2204 24.0 24.0 
L975 2620 26.7 2026 26.8 

Average 

1971-75 24 Pape Se) 24.4 24.4 
1976 Dae 1950 20,0 26..0/ 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1962-65 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1966 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1967 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1968 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1969 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
197.0 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 100.0 oo 100.0 100.0 
a7, 100.0 cs 100.0 LOO ZO 
DPA 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1973 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1974 O52 14.8 100.0 100.0 
Lo75 98.3 ed, 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 95.4 4.6 100.0 100.0 
LLG 9376 6.4 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


IRS ee 
CTR 
gas! 
1974 
ios) 


Average 


Toi 


1976 


1966 
LOG? 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LOFL 
Ware 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 


Brussels Sprouts, Frozen: 


United 


Kingdom 


South 
Africa 


ae) 


Other 
B.P. 
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Appendix Table 189 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


1966-1976 
Total United 
Beli States 


- Quantity, ‘000 1b. 


- 36 

202 45 
114 82 
87 54 

80 43 
656 - 
17344 147 
1G Aes: 136 
480 550 
353 645 
820 295 
263 1.479 

- Value, $'000 - 
= 9 

41 8 

18 16 

1s 9 

das 9 

94 ~ 
229 32 
225 35 
143 fiesplk 
93 189 
Le, 81 


PoLaL 


M.F.N. 


Total 


36 
248 
196 
141 


124 

656 
1,557 
2,314 
1,688 
cheats 
1,469 


2,010 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Loy: 
POF? 
LOS 
1974 
ES 


Average 


NES 


To 70 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1566-70 


LOT) 
Lo/2 
iE MES) 
1974 
iS) 


Average 


L975—/) 


£976 


Source: 


Brussels Sprouts, Frozen: 


United 


Kingdom 


is SI 
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Appendix Table 189 (concl.) 


1966=1976 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


South Other Total United Other Total 


Africa Bowe Baie States MOBEN. MOEN. 


- Unit Value, c/lb. - 


an an rt 26 

= = PS Ve 8) 13s 
Wee) - L6n0 20 
ibe 6) - L720 Wes 
LOD - LO. Lo 
LGD 126 Lihat 
Ley GU 276 £7.20 Zee 
20 = 17.8 26 
BO mL = 29.8 Date 

~ - ZG or 
20.9 Nees) Lost Zi. 
ZOR9 - ee) 263 


- Percentage Distribution 


2 = 20% 
9 26.2 19.0 
0 = 20.0 
7 = 16.7 
9 262 BEST ye 
8 29.0 24.2 
8 Dirk 22.8 
4 2 ok 24.5 
3 Zoro yt: Jee 4 
5 2220 25.0 


7 ZnO 26.1 


of Quantity - 


== = = 100.0 = 100.0 

- = Obeid iBeine 0.4 NS ieee 
51.0 = 58.2 41.8 = 41.8 
GL. 7 i Gi .7 3630 = 36.5 
29.8 = 64.5 34.7 0.8 Sey 
To Piers 100.0 = = = 
toe * 86.3 9.4 As 2 NR ae 
Jad Se) = 54.6 Dar? Bre) 45.4 
1026 2 28.4 32.6 40.0 71.6 
= - SANS Diol ies he 68.8 
ipsyeg 4.6 Doe o PAO ad Jy eM 44.2 
Det ~ LSet 7356 1s () 86.9 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Tora 
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Appendix Table 191 


Carrots, Frozen‘®); Imports by Country 
Of-Oni gin ~l965-1976 


United Other deyege ial 
States M.F.N. MoE ONG Total! 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average | 

1963-65 870 - 870 870 
1966 1,194 = 94 Tog 
1967 yal 72 = Lee Te 22 
1968 Beo20 = 35520 a0 20 
1969 3,081 2) 3,085 3,085 
1970 Slo h = 4,561 4,561 

Average 

1966-70 PEATE! iL Pa Tie spd (AW 
yal 4,608 o 4,608 4,608 
172 6,048 = 6,048 6,048 
1B Fs 5 5666 = 5,666 5,666 
1974 D0 210 Sy eae) 55 939 
175 Oss a LOG 7,058 

Average 

1971-75 SwyicVars 42 5,864 5,864 
1976 Ola) 308 6,463 6,463 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

L965565 68 = 68 68 
1966 102 = G2 VO? 
1967 110 = ; 110 110 
1968 326 == 326 326 
1969 302 1 304 304 
1970 438 = 438 438 

Average 

1966-70 255 * 256 256 
1971 Hie =: - 442 442 
1972 650 = 650 650 
1973 FpaRs: = TALS (ets) 
1974 807 40 848 848 
1975 OU = 1, 001 001 

Average 

1971-75 L23 8 jam Hod 


1976 eZ sa Ibe tks ys 15S 
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Appendix Table 191 (concl.) 
Carrots, repens ee Imports by Country 


of Oniein jekIoo2 1076 


United Other Total 
States M.F.N. Mons Tota. 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 

1963-65 7.0 = Hiss 1.8 
1966 O. = S29 8.09 
1967 yea = Del Sik 
1968 S143} = ome ee 
Hej eye 920 Zo00 9.8 O20 
1970 9.6 a 926 PEAS) 

Average 

1966-70 9.4 25.40 9.4 9.4 
Noe iA Shoga = 926 926 
297 2 Oey, ie HO) OCT 
1973 OLERS = 127.6 aaa 5) 
1974 isl oe 14.3 es 
LO75 Uy = Uiee 2 Bere 

Average 

1971-75 12.4 a ean bea s 
AUS GS LEE e Diao ines: 1a) 


(a) Prior to 1963 included in commodity class 92-99 "Vegetables 
frozen n.e.s.” 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 194 


of Destination, 1962-1976 


Corn, Frozen P y y 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


co AL 
O72 
LBS AS 
1974 
Ae Whe, 


Average 


Pl 


1976 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
L9G? 
1968 
1969 
197/70 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
197 Z 
1973 
1974 
Nee fe) 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 


(a) 
United Other 
Kingdom Bees 

550 15 

die oo 16 
2.026 101 
B062 366 
6F 352 365 
Dn 505 269 
peo W) 2s 
4,259 273 
P03 S Gps 
107,835 297 
1S oo Zee 
8,746 a 
9,030 Dt 
10,466 25 
83 2 

310 3 
338 15 
582 50 
L052 BZ 
887 45 
634 33 
636 49 
1,120 79 
1 o76 45 
3,544 48 
2,467 3 
1,969 45 
2,878 23 


Other 


Mii N. 


564 


281 

757 
3,564 
1,036 
Hecate 


15549 


3,426 


Total United 
Beane States 
- Quantity, '000 
565 343 
L, G03 42 
Ze 444 
32926 360 
Gro7 20 
Bi ae 1 
4,080 173 
NS BS 295 
i030 22518 
hg, 132 1,483 
£4,163 - 
eI LO)’) Bw AS 
97283 976 
LORS? ibys o PAD 
- Value, $'000 - 
85 44 
Sa 6 
Sis)! 58 
632 42 
7104 5 
932 * 
667 aD: 
685 36 
1,199 392 
L927 832 
a5 92 ~ 
2,4/0 25 
UAE ES ier 
pipe lO | faye) 


Total 


(PE 


346 


177 
681 
481 

1,392 
953 


(iow! 


576 
30335 
5,047 
1,036 
2,628 


2,525 


5,050 


44 


2, 
52 
55 
B97 
mod 


101 
85 
506 
1,045 
276 
710 
524 


1,067 


Total 6b) 


oie 


2,030 
2,810 
4,410 
8,109 
6,727 


4,817 


5,108 
11,165 
16,179 
15,200 
11,388 


11,808 


15,641 


129 


340 
445 
686 
1,301 
1,063 


767 

769 
1,705 
2,966 
3,868 
3,180 
2,498 


3,968 
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Appendix Table 194 (concl.) 


Corn, Pronen eee Exports by Country of Destination, 1962-1976 
United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P.  B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N.  Tota1‘?) 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1962-65 60.4 1:6 G2 2.0 Silt) 0.3 38.0 100.0 
1966 9052 OS 2h Zi 6.7 (ss 7) 100.0 
1967 V2a2 3:10 15.8 15.8 8.4 2s 2 FOOTO 
1968 80.8 So 8951 SZ Eel | 10.9 100.0 
1969 18e3 Lp) 82.8 One iow?) NT ae 100.0 
1970 sHiAgs. 4.0 52.0 * 1Gte2 14.2 100.0 

Average 

1966-70. COE 4.6 O4nn) Shale Jinks te aay LOORO 
Oa 83.4 Dae 88.7 ays) BAS) i CIES LOORO 
Wes Gon. 4.0 Ome ao yeah Gro ya 2) TG020 
75 Gieu de) 68.8 he Ap irh © sh be 22 100.0 
1974 OT dhe SIA ~ 6.8 6.8 ROOM 
LOTS 1000 Onl Ores 4.6 18% 23 ah 100.0 

Average 

Loa 1 5 1 Oca Disee 73.6 ue. Ansel 2 4 100.0 
Ie AS, 66.9 ira ode! 10.4 Ze ye oes 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in class 92-99 "Vegetables frozen n.e.s." 
(b) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as 


follows: 

1964- 35,883 LOI — 5229387 1975-375,719 
1967- 38,880 1972-105, 308 1976- 38,720 
1968-249 , 480 OPO LOU le? j 
1970-433, 7/38 1974-869 , 826 


Source: Statistics Canada, 
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Appendix Table 195 


Mushroom, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1968-1976 
United 
Taiwan States Total 
=SOUANtCECY. - Dp. 
1968 1,100 _ 1,100 
1969 - - ~ 
1970 3,784 “ 3,784 
Average 
1968-70 1,020 - 1,628 
1eayiak 35,092 - 35,5892 
LOW? 145,000 be hae aay 178,282 
oye: de, 500 3,030 1D. paoO 
1974 - 750 750 
197 100, 400 - 100,400 
Average | 
LG Ea] 5 LOS 708 1, 4k2 TOcLLO 
1976 Bi O25 - 35o2] 
Value, $ - 
1968 495 = 495 
1969 = = = 
1970 eo, = bya] 
Average 
1968-70 ajaak = youl 
9 7eL POS = L037 75 
19 72 Ad da B9,240 83,053 
Tes) 205249 3,200 BAe A PAS 
1974 - 814 814 
T9775 66,996 - 66,996 
Average 
1971-75 28,359 8,674 SHEL OS) 
1976 AAO) stot es - 20,072 
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Appendix Table 195 (concl.) 


Mushroom, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1968-1976 
United 
Taiwan States Total 
- Value, ¢/lb. - 

1968 45.0 ~ 45.0 

1969 - = = 

L970 30.6 os B026 
Average 

1968-70 33.9 = 3349 

ite yal 3020 - 30.0 

1972 BO £1870 46.6 

TIS 27.9 10373 3188 | 

1974 - 108.5 108.5 

1975 66r/ - 66507 
Average 

1971-75 gO) AL Lae Lay, LTT: 

1976 5 oes - 5.553 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Average 
1962-65 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


EOL 
O72 
Ov 
1974 
Vides) 


Average 


1o7i-75 


1976 


Average 


1962-65 


1966 
OK, 
1968 
1969 
LoRO 


Average 


1966-70 


19/721 
P72 
Lew) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


1974-75 


1976 


3p.) 


oe 


105 
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United Other 
States MEN. 

- Quantity, '000 1b. 
530 i 
387 = 
4,045 - 
A pew! - 
2,868 - 
1096 ~ 
25631 - 
1.020 4 
ieee Rowe ~ 
2,496 59 
2,019 59 
956 ak 
eos 25) 
558 81 

- Value, $'000 - 

92 * 
46 - 
536 - 
471 - 
ILS - 
99 - 
285 - 
106 ik 
144 ~ 
454 Ns) 
415 23 
202 * 
264 8 
141 35 


Appendix Table 197 


Peas, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 1962-1976 


Total 


Mote. 


Soil 


387 
4,045 
4,757 
2,868 
1,096 


jaf jet 


1,024 
od 
BE Se) 
eaOLG 

slay 


ies 3: 


28) 


107 
144 
469 
438 
202 


Papp 


176 


Total 
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Appendix Table 197 (concl.) 


Peas, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 1962-1976 


Total United Other Total 
B.P. (a) States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1lb. - 


Average 

1962-65 = Vio 45.3 17.4 1/24 
1966 = LES = LIS i ete’ 
1967 = tes = 1b 8 | 1320 
1968 = 9539 = 9.9 O59 
1969 = o26 a 356 9.6 
1970 m= DieaL = eiaet ele Ak 

Average 

1966-70 = LO. = 10.8 10.8 
Je ire 0) 10.4 PAB Se 10.4 Lon 
O72 leo an = eS 1264 
gee 3) = LeeZ Pas) 18.3 Logo 
1974 Nee 3) 205 Stehale: PLY 20.6 
OS) L623 pee ZOO PAA Bes 20.8 

Average 

ESAS L6G sy he} sales) aoe) 17.4 
1976 dS cas Pa We: 42.9 PATS) PAS 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1967-65 ca ele bisis' (Os 100.0 100.0 
1966 ce ROY = 100.0 100.0 
1967 = 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1968 = 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1969 a 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1970 - 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 

Average 

966-70 _ 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
yal sia y/ Specs) 0.4 Bhs 100.0 
LOT ficlw) 937-0 = 93.0 100.0 
L973 = oT a7 rans 100.0 100.0 
1974 Jy! 86.2 1.5) 88.7 100.0 
1975 128 D2 ou O.1 OO ane 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 6.3 oe thas A 100.0 
1976 0.2 Cite. 1A! 99-9 100.0 


(a) United Kingdom only, except for 1975 which also includes Trinidad 
and Tobago. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Average 
1966-70 
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LG72 
Jay 3 
1974 
175 


Average 


AS The) 


L826 


Average 
1962-65) 


1966 
1967 
1968 
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1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LOL 
HOT 2 
1973 
1974 
L975 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 
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Appendix Table 198 


Peas, Frozen: Exports eae amae of Destination, 


1962-1976 
United Other Lota e United Other Total 
Kingdom Bee Reeve States Me hoON M.F.N. 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


4,082 493 4,575 132 30 161 
11,440 AT2 "1a 912 303 906 1,209 
9,530 1,008 10,537 76 338 415 
5,214 S01. Saris 188 51 239 
7,268 77) ine as 152 28 180 
1,546 302. =: 1,849 2 524 526 
6,999 Ayo Nui 144 369 514 
2 113 225 26 235 261 
303 64 367 575 831 (P2406 
85 161 QU6 "1.158 ) 731550 ae e708 
142 72 314 518 "45364. ings 

= 106 106 B74) (Qe B.  e2e7 op 

128 123 a 500 ebeatnolo a 2 2200 
119 200 319 G2, 2S a eee eS 


- Value, $'000 - 


609 81 690 22 5 Oy) 
1701 79 1,780 18 151 169 
acyl’ 179 1,692 15 55 70 

816 75 891 24 12 36 
1,156 7 1,164 7 6 14 

228 45 273 * 85 86 
1,083 Ta 1,160 13 62 75 

10 17 Py 3 33 36 
34 7 51 124 149 273 
is 31 44 226 573 799 
20 38 58 130 314 444 
= 29 29 149 532 681 
15 26 G2 126 320 447 


37 41 78 14 623 637 


Total) 


4,736 


132721 
10,952 
5,954 
7,525 
2,374 


7,985 


486 
15773 
4953 
2,196 
2,898 


2,461 


2,832 


718 


1,950 
1,761 
927 
1,177 
358 


1,235 
63 
324 
843 
502 
710 
488 


rks: 
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Appendix Table 198 (concl.) 


Peas, Frozen: Exports by Country of Destination, 
1962-1976 (b) 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. B.P. Settee A Mo Total 62) 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1962-65 86.2 MOL 4 96.6 Dee 0.6 3.4 100.0 
1966 Ore 3.0 S102) Php boo Oe 100.0 
1967 87.0 wad D G2 0.7 ees 3.8 100.0 
1968 87.6 8.4 96.0 SP" O29 4.0 100.0 
1969 9656 F..O Oe ZO 0.4 234 100.0 
Toe 6.1 2h] ty) OAL Zot Papa 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 ‘shade D9 O8iaG L538 4.6 6.4 100.0 
ia 23.0 7 ae) 46.4 EPS: 48.3 BIAS. 100.0 
Se 2 Let 3:50 ZO me 32.4 46.9 7923 100.0 
1573 Le See 520 20 ao Ah 9550 100.0 
1974 6.9 7.8 14.3 ZO 60 62.1 OD i 100.0 
BOW S Sad Sod Zou Vol 96e3 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 See De 1032 24.0 65.8 69.8 LO0.0 
E976 Wee Led Ins hess Oviee 88.7 100.0 


(a) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as 


follows: 

1964- D4 030 1971- 3,800 
1965- 4,200 1972- 2,000 
196/- 302849 1973-40, 000 
1968- 541,860 1974-38, 430 
1969-1,249,860 1975-33,750 
1970- 756,000 1976- 4,420 


(b) Prior to 1962 included in class 92-99 "Vegetables, frozen n.e.s." 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Spinach, Frozen: Imports by Country of Oeiera a7 
“a nasieteceneenerie9 65°10 6a eens 
Quantity Value Unit Value 
"000 1b: $'000 C/Ap 
1963 1,454 159 LO29 
1964 LAS ED L235 9.4 
1965 LS 2 128 es: 
Average 
1963-65 1,360 137 10.1 
1966 1,651 167 10.1 
1967 1698 ea 10071 
1968 1,884 180 Shs 5) 
1969 1,880 202 LO e/ 
2970 25454 SLs Ztegh 
Average 
1966-70 ALS Fils 206 LOmS 
Corey 2,464 Sisk IGS iA 
1972 25990 Oy, L250 
Bees! 3,482 497 14.3 
1974 3,624 552 LOZ 
Lee i ke) Nes oP aes 406 14.4 
Average 
OT k= 75 35069 433 Lat 
1976 4083 Swit! Lan} 


(a) All recorded imports are from the United States. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 200 


Sweet Potatoes, Frozen: Imports by Country of 
Origin, 1966-1976 


United 
States Other Total 
- Quantity, '000 lb. - 
1966 29 8 Lay, 
1967 joel 46 PROS, 
1968 560 19 HAD 
1969 590 = 590 
1970 261 = 261 
Average 
1966-70 1002 UES) 1,016 
yO r7eL 42 ~ 42 
7 02. Wa - dbp 
L973 139 = 139 
1974 J] a Tal 
CMs) 226 = 220 
Average 
1971-75 33 * 133 
1976 a a or ame 
- Value, $'000 - 
1966 203 Uh 204 
1967 307 He} 370 
1968 74 4 79 
1969 79 = Fs, 
1970 29 = 20 
Average 
1966-70 148 4 GL aw: 
1971 | 5 - 5 
1972 18 = 18 
1973 16 - 16 
1974 20 - 20 
1975 53) = SPs) 
Average 


Abe keys) Le - oe 


1976 rs " ~ 
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Appendix Table 200 (concl.) 


Sweet Potatoes, Frozen: Imports by Country of 


Origins 750-1976 


United 
States Other Total 
- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 
1966 16.4 toads) Poe 
1967 iayadh ps) PI 15.4 
1968 tho: 222.0 de Pai a) 
1969 | L373 _ A igk 
1970 LOGS - TOLo 
Average 
1966-70 14.8 24,9 J hss! 
LO7 eis A) - Leaked b 
VO72 LO. - 10.0 
W758 AL se - 11.6 
1974 Dios * 26.4 
P9YS PaaS wee - oe 
Average 
19o7t—/5 16.9 - ono 
1976 - - - 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 202 


Blueberries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, s 1960-1976 


United West Nether- Total 
States Germany lands Poland M.F.N. Fotal 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1966 38 = = ie 60 60 
1967 Je = = = 29 2D 
1968 236 88 Ti 422 824 824 
1969 222 = 5S) 169 446 446 
1970 299 = = i 29 299 

Average 

1966-70 156 18 26 123 323 Bo 
1971 eae) = - = aeae, 229 
Loyi2 2a2 = = om 234 o32 
L973 476 = = = 476 476 
1974 oO) = = ms 590 590 
197), 2,642 = os a 2,042 2,642 

Average 

Loi 5 834 = me = 834 834 
1976 PyolZ = = = ESOL 2 LS Or 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 8 = = 4 v2 2 
1967 6 = = ~ 6 6 
1968 fie! 15) rank 81 ime]s) 198 
1969 65 = ite 32 Di Pie 
19770 71 = Se = fg: Tih 

Average 

L960>70 45 5 i 24 80 80 
LO7L 50 = = = 56 56 
L972 76 a mz = 76 76 
Lo7s 222 2 = = on 222 
1974 1) = = = Loy, 197 
1975 924 me = - 924 924 

Average 

dD ie oad | 295 = = - 295 299 


1976 526 = = - 526 526 
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Appendix Table 202 (concl.) 


Blueberries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United West Nether- Total 
States Germany lands Poland M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


1966 20.0 - as STAG. ahs Oe JES Beye 
1967 ZO = = - Le) Fin OOS, 
1968 5029. 26.2 27.4 Love Za eL 241 
1969 ISSN Ds - Oo UBS be vee Zee 
1970 ay pes’ = - - pal PES 27.4 

Average 

1966-70 250) 20).,) a Este 15a 24.8 24.8 
Tew as 24.4 - - - 24.4 24.4 
1972 SY seed = - - 324 Sent 
L978 46.7 s = - 46;, 7 46.7 
1974 SS eye _ - = OS SAS, 
Lo 75 B50 - - = BOO Jo, 0 

Average 

1971-75 a4 = = - 30.4 35.4 
LOG ere) = - - 2.00 5260 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 633 = <= Shoe Ti 100.0 100.0 
ISkew) 100.0 = - - 100.0 LO020 
1968 28.6 LON) C152 aa Bee 100.0 100.0 
1360 a2 eats) - ie 3 Sy ae 100.0 100.0 
1970 100.0 - - - 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 48.3 See 80 Sree? 100.0 100.0 
Lee 100.0 - - - OO. 0 100.0 
197 2 100.0 - - - 100.0 100.0 
Tos TO0;..0 - - - 100.0 100.0 
1974 POU = ~ - LO0,0 100.0 
1B Oks) 10020 ~ - - 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1971-/5 100.0 Se - - 100.0 100.0 
ine dP Rs) 100.0 = = - LOG ZO £0630 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Blueberries, Frozen: Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


Average 


NES Ko eteye) 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
L970 


Average 


1966-70 


97 
LOZ 
Lo7s, 
1974 
Nee Te, 


Average 


AS ales) 


ibe iS 


Average 


IGL=ep 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
LES AW 


Average 


1966-70 


Lo 
Love 
L973 
1974 
S75 


Average 


ISAS Beate) 


1976 


United Other 
Kingdom Bees 
92 dt 
10 25 
3 128 
45 32 
- 28 
tah G2 
~ 28 

- 39 
36 6 
192 Pasglh 
503 36 
146 26 
30 i 
26 * 
3 5 

i 29 
12 10 
- 7 

3 £0 

~ 8 

- 1S) 
iy; 3 
85 i 
241 12 
69 9 
14 5 


Total 
Bare Germany States 


West 


93 


Ly, 


9 


90 
2,188 
4,609 
1377 


4,941 


- Value, 


2,614 


United 


LOOO mip: 


5,532 


4432 
9,823 
11,998 
7,709 
Hak, a0 


9,020 


8,044 
10,464 
8,511 
7,636 
4,573 


7,846 


6,078 


$'000 - 


1,228 


1,195 
1,964 
2,589 
2,141 
Bn 20i 


Deore 
2,558 
3,802 
3,593 
3,164 
Laisa 
2,974 


2,904 


Other 


Detrele 


75 


1 bo 


948 


(a) 


Total 


Sse) 


4432 
9,861 
12,128 
7,901 
11,606 


9,186 


8,072 
10,506 
118275 
13,887 
14,729 


11,694 


ie Seal 


1,270 


1195 
Aoi 
2,619 
ae, 
3,334 


2,264 
2,567 
3,816 
4,880 
5,697 
6,287 
4 659 


6,484 
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Blueberries, Frozen: Exports by Country of Destination, 1961-1976 


United Other Total West United Other Total 


Kingdom Bikes Bee Germany States, M, FIN: © M.EeNs Total ‘2? 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1961-65 ale * 16 O23 36.7 P38 987 4°00. 0 
1966 = = = = £0070 = LOGe OF BaEO0 0 
1967 Orel Oa 0.4 = 99:20 x 997 Oe sLUO.O 
1968 % Lk Lee = elaine) = GER PE O0..0 
1969 0.6 0.4 ike) Iga) Uae) = 99: OPP ROO C0 
1970 = On OZ Bers) 96 5.0 - D9 Cae nOO sO 

Average 

1966-70 Orel Oe) WATS Lye Jonz * 99.47 00.0 
L971 = 0.4 0.4 = 990 = 5 99, 69 OO s0 
eee = Ona 0.4 = 99,6 * D9 Cee VOLO 
Je 7 ES O23 Orel 0.4 0.8 AG 23.4 99 30ee 100.0 
1974 DS4 Orel i165) Joa3 Sid) eg bese 983542 1200.0 
ISAS 334 Os2 Biel Sih 3 Shen) 34.0 96.13 0G)..0 

Average 

EG i= 75 ee O22 ee 1138 GA. 1 Lon 7 98.50) LOO. 0 
1976 G2 Ores OBS) Bom Ae 14.4 99.78) £00. 0 


(a) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as 


follows: 
G2 4) D 1973-203,470 
1969-110, 400 Loy 5-123 % 50 


Sources) Statcisties Canada. 
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Appendix Table 205 


Cherries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United Other 
States MOroN: Total 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


Average 

1961-65 Bode. 15 Boo, 
1966 Se yatk - Sheva l 
1967 ihysiet) = ie tie!2: 
1968 1,649 = 1,649 
1969 iovo = 1,878 
139.70 483 4 487 

Average 

1966-70 NE TAT s' 1 ie, 
Co Aes - Ney se: 
27 2 1,504 - 1,504 
AO MAS Te O2a - Do25 
1974 3,985 - 33985 
£975 2,800 - 2,800 

Average 

LOI 75 3,168 - 35168 
1976 The doyare) ~ i628 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 2a, 3 529 
1966 708 - 708 
1967 O27. = ByAll 
1968 454 = 454 
1969 478 _ 478 
1970 100 Hi LOU 

Average 

1966-70 413 * 414 
ie B25 - 328 
1972 256 = 256 
EOS Pes _ Aa | 
1974 307 = Ta0y 
1975 769 = 769 

Average 

1971-75 855 - 855 


1976 590 = 590 
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Cherries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


United Other 
States M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 SS cay 1/29 Seah 
1966 200k = ABA 
G67. DEEN - Dee 
1968 o 8 press, = Vaal fees 
Ns Nehe, 23: = a 5) 
LOT 20.) biel 2007 

Average 

1966-70 as Ve oye i sah Ti) 
Sy al 1970 = teal) 
L972 17.0 = L7.0 
LoS Me = Py bd 
1974 S206 = 32.8 
L753 Las) = Pine 

Average 

1971-75 Ze = 2 
INSNG 86m - BG we 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 99.6 0.4 LOGS 
1966 100.0 = 100.0 
1967 LO0.20 = LOO.0 
1968 100.0 = 100.0 
DIG L000 = £0030 
1970 907.2 0.8 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 100-0 x 100.0 
197. 100.0 = 100.0 
1972 100.0 = 100.0 
1973 100.0 = 100.0 
1974 100.0 = 100.0 
Lose 100.0 = 100.0 

Average 

LOW ie 100.0 — 100.0 
1976 100.0 - 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 206 
Cherries, Frozen: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad 


Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific 
Duty, 1966-1976 


Ad Valorem 
M.F.N. Equivalent 
Dutiable Specific of Mc Een 
Quantity Price f.0.b. Duty Specific Duty 
"000 1b. ¢/1b. o/b! Z, 
1966 Sera Leys 3.0 NBS Ay 
1967 12859 PAR eT) 3.0 A | 
1968 iis} PED feds, 25% 0) 10.9 
1969 Loss 2 al BO 1240 
1970 487 20.4 a0) Tad 
Average 
1966-70 UA TEMA 2229 3.0 gS x | 
1971 e725 ester a0 eee 
ul yy 1204 16.9 320 O76 
1973 5, for Od es Sie, 10.9 
1974 3,985 So 3.0 C2 
IRS Es: Zao fhe 4 320 10.9 
Average 
1971-75 Oe Lue 26.9 3.0 Die. 
1976 1,493 S724 B20 8.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 208 


Peaches, Frozen: Imports by Country of Geieine 2 1966-1976 
Total 
Quantity Value Unit Value 
LOUCRTb. $'000 ey lb: 
1966 483 78 LGA 
1967 B72 67 EB ol 
1968 a: 85 LOR 
1969 957, 147 Tee 
1970 645 93 14.4 
Average 
1966-70 D738 94 16.3 
oy 697 92 1332 
1972 aoe ZOT 14.6 
Loy Bee 39 24.2 
1974 566 ers 2 Dal 
1975 3)2)3) 23 VAs A 
Average 
1971-75 761 WAI) 18.4 
1976 280 Tel 27.4 


(a) All recorded imports are from the United States. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 209 


Peaches, Frozen: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the M.F,N. Specific Duty 1966-1976 


Ad Valorem 
Days Nic Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific of WMarAN: 
Quantity DG s Drs Duty Specific Duty 
VOO0R Tb: eiibe G/ibe hs 
1966 483 elo ie tae 
1967 312 Sect Lig SO 
1968 431 eel ti) Zul ae! 
1969 957 Lond Dig iRew ¥ 
bo 70 645 14.4 Lind hoe 
Average 
1966-70 578 INS S) Cao i Us pe 
nee it 697 SZ Bo abe ee | 
1972 1,422 14.6 Lad a Ab 
1973 566 Zoe 2a Les 
1974 566 Zor PaPES, 10.0 
4975 13 a) Weee Pe ies 
Average 
1971-75 761 18.4 PB ibis. 
1976 280 27.4 Pe See. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 212 


Strawberries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bene States Mexico Poland Netherlands M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


en 


- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 85 25200 6,002 15269 807 30 10,389 10,474 
1966 ak 969 9,189 1,306 6 607 Li SS alot 
1967 = 50S 910.756 Wey: = 53 11,484 11,484 
1968 = L236 7,867 1,268 51 Ag pa 9 Pare es Fk 4 ta IB | 
1969 = 202 eee goa) 633 as: 12/2 bg 2185 
1970 a Bee37 OL 783 Leow 110 105 15,007 15,007 

Average 

1966-70 * 1,334 11,488 1,041 44 87. 135995 135,995 
1971 = e277) ) LO,794 241 - = ESS 25513 
1972 = 2,804 14,863 bee 110 - 19,000 19,000 
1973 73 84245. #6, 730 7 OL 118 38 215832 21,906 
1974 a 5,497 +18, 700 1,488 76 = +255 /02°29,/799 
1975 = 855717 4.203 (CRN = > 237545, 235545 

Average 

1971-75 22 15:2) Del's 008 dpa 1595) 61 8 20,490 20,512 
EO75 - 10,825 (12,414 Papo ES) 187 - 25,564 25,564 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 18 527 1,085 210 147 6 1,974 1,992 
1966 * o13 15920 291 i 4 Ba 2 arabes ol 
1967 sep 119 Po85 2 = 11 2,080 2,080 
1968 = 266 Sie 15 8 VAb Ys s 17 2,058 2,058 
1969 = 533 3,450 93 6 24 4,106 4,106 
1970 aa sy 2,100 tad eal 9 pial Pe [2 ti We BTA Ae 

Average 

1966-70 x 308 2,184 185 4 7 2,699 2,699 
Lore = 270 1,758 42 = = 2,070 5.25070 
1972 = 704 35020 213 Ee me 3,947 3,947 
1973 Ze 1,087 4,506 435 1a 9 6,654 45,075 
1974 i 1,598 Dene 445 10 = Pt 280 987 5295 
1975 = 24ooo 3,890 224 = = 6,667 6,667 

Average 

1971-75 7 1,242 3,680 Pa hee 8 fs 204 Bee kO 


1976 - 4,303 294,581 765 ris = 95 724 39,724 
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Appendix Table 212 (concl.) 


Strawberries, Frozen: Imports by Country of Origin, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bal States Mexico Poland Netherlands M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


a ..... 
rs 


Average 

1961-65 Pilea Eid s Iai fh Tos Toe 2020 L950 19.0 
1966 L6.3 B2e3 2029 L3vo 2059 20.4 Zs Zed 
1967 = owt IB 8) Eo = 20.6 Lose de irglt 
1968 = Zio oe 13.7 Sieg 19.0 L9S6 1956 
1969 = Palle sdl oe 14.7 10.8 18.9 1924 19.4 
1970 = 21.6 17.8 Lis 8.4 20.2 BR yey i se 

Average 

1966-70 L6a9/ Pra Al 19.0 ear, Oa 1956 Loo 19.3 
Lo7 = 7a eal 16.3 Lae = = 16.8 16.8 
1972 = Zon 2053 L7G haul = 20.8 20.0 
LoVe Petes So Re es) 26.9 2s 14.5 23.6 Ziad Dak 
1974 Borne PASIAN 2500 PAS) UES rgb = 2003 2005 
LES) = 29.8 Tag hae 29n0 - = 2633 2853 

Average 

1971-75 ae 2950 24.4 2500 Apt 230 Dee 25.4 
1976 = oe CS) 30.9 3506 40.1 ~ BO.0 Shela d 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 0.8 PAN bee: Siena) 2k ios 0.3 99.25 LO0K0 
1966 * Ba2 (ES) Ise e, Oak Os: L0G.0° 10050 
1967 = 4.4 9307 Ls4 - oo 166.0" “100.0 
1968 = HAST 74.8 eek Oso 0.9 100.0 100.0 
1969 = dee 84.2 Sie) Oe) 0.6 10020) L00.0 
1970 a 9.6 keine Oe D7 Om. L000. 200.0 

Average 

1966-70 * eS) Saal igs 0.3 0.6 100.0". 20050 
1971 ne 10.4 87.7 AN) = = 100.0 100.0 
1972 os 14.8 WGez 6.4 0.6 = 109.0 100.0 
Lo73 OFS 14.8 76.4 ia: OS) 0.2 99.7 100.0 
1974 erie Pais Tass, 5is0 0.3 99.9 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 0.1 Z0.9 73.4 53S 0.3 * 99.9 100.0 
1976 Le) 48.6 8.4 Oa - 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1963 
1964 
165 


Average 


1963-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


pe Sisal 
1972 
ors 
1974 
AES WES 


Average 


oy eh 


1976 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 213 


Strawberries, Frozen: United States Imports From Canada; 


1963-1976 


Quantity 
"OOO lb. 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Strawberries, Frozen: 


Appendix Table 214 


Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 
Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific 


DUC Veen O Oma. 


1966 
1967 
1968 
Loo 
1970 


Average 


L366=70 


es a 
a7 2 
ea) 
1974 
eS 


Average 


ed lice iS) 


1976 


Source: 


Dutiable 


Quantity 
"OOO lb. 


11,789 
11,484 
10,483 
mae 
15,007 


13,980 
12 27/5 
18,911 
21,657 
25,526 
Tey hae 
20,368 


25,240 


Maes 


Price 


i. Oabs 


¢/1b. 


Sheil 


Specific 


Duty 
Gyalpe 


O2SoForS 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
ot MIFON: 


specific Duty 


h 


PWN OW 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


aso 

Ad Valorem 
Uno. Equivalent 
Price Of MoE oN. 
TeO2 De specific Duty 
¢/1b. fs 
e250 6.2 
23.4 Oee 
Zrlee 9.3 
Delt a) 
21.6 2) 
25.20 orey! 
2170 ISS) 
24.8 alps ah 
35.) 6.0 
20 6.9 
29.8 6.7 
29.0 6.9 
39.8 5.0 
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Appendix Table 216 
Frozen Fruits, n.e.s.: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. Bek. States Netherlands Poland M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


See Eee eee eee 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1966 = ESN 1351 Ae WAL) 30 286 = 2,686 92,017 
1967 - - - i242 78 144 oe 1,496 1,496 
1968 - _ - 2 glsho 176 176 476 3,004 3,004 
1969 469 — 469 RTT RS) 415 Zen 207 3,625 4,094 
1970 83 - 83 a 7OLS wed 304 226 4,366 4,449 

Average 

1966-70 110 26 37 2,436 184 227 188 3,055, case 
4971 853 = 853 2701) ii) 170 165 35085 3,938 
1972 550 998 1,548 1,948 157 287 122 2,514 4,062 
1973 871 JJ 203 3,014 sy) 249 92 35,714) 5,298 
1974 409 463 872 Zee S 202 144 236 20D) etoeie 
T9735 36 = 36 Leos uP es) ie 170 25017 552,053 

Average 

Loh 544 435 978 220528 182 TiO Bow Zy 03h 35 B16 
1976 580 = 580 e995 102 36 53 2,447 3,027 


1966 = 34 34 349 6 54 F 410 443 
1967 = ~ = 229 13 Zh 4 267 267 
1968 = - - 418 onl a7 76 561 561 
1969 Loy, - 137 548 102 50 34 736 873 
1970 Bag - Pah 622 oe 69 42 Liz 794 

Average 

1966-70 32 7 38 432 38 48 oul 549 587 
Lo7k 185 - 185 546 re 41 29 628 813 
1972 34 278 409 441 27 71 22 562 971 
1973 352 2h 603 821 108 69 24 VSO21 sel ae 4 
1974 141 197 337 tau) 43 215) 61 3/8 xl wwe 
iS yas 12 - 12 556 28 = 43 627 639 

Average 

1971-75 160 149 309 a7 43 47 34 7143,> L053 


1976 LoL = 191 611 25 12 114 762 953 
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Frozen Fruits, n.e.s.: Imports by Country of. Origin 1966-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. Bele States Netherlands Poland M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


1966 = 257.0 AS io La] 20.1 19.0 = Pe LS iff 
1967 ad = = MS) LG 2 eNO) Ze L753 AW ets) 
1968 rs as - de a2 eter! 20.8 ISS) Loe. TBa7 
1969 29.3 - 2923 ney 2407 2274 16.6 ZO0e Zhao 
1970 7d pes = 2565 ete Worse Be 18.6 ifr, Lie8 

Average 

1966-70 2007 257.6 2001 aby ASI) 2a) Zi. 0 16.6 18.8 L855 
197 A ceile) = PA) 20.4 Ais) 24.4 LE .0 20.4 20.6 
£972 2528 PES) 26.4 22.6 Nia ©) 24.9 18.5 2254 oo 
LOA BY By shi8) 36.1 Diee 30.0 27 5 Zoe, 2) 30.7 
1974 34.5 42.4 30a7 31.6 Zeer 38.3 26.0 30.8 32.6 
S75 32.6 = 3226 2 ak 24.2 = Does oie Siok 

Average 

1971-75 29.4 34.0 S126 aes Papa) 2h eo Lee Zbee Pot he 
1976 SWapy) = See B00 24.2 Deiat) Sisyeye! Sia Lelie 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


1966 = 4.7 4.7 84.1 iPeok 10.2 = 95.60 eG 
1967 = cs - 83.0 Siete 9.6 Cit 100.0 100.0 
1968 = aa a 72.4 Dee Diab) ESA, LOO. 0 ~ 10070 
1969 AE Age ms dS 67.8 Oe Sys) Siew 88.5 100.0 
Ne Aa! ‘lope = 1.9 ols S150 Gro sist 98.1. 100-0 

Average 

1966-70 eb) 0.8 a3 76.8 Bee! A aay 95. 710050 
1971 Pn hese ce Zale) 6759 dae) es 4.2 78.3 10020 
LOZ E56 24.6 Sholell 47.9 Bs, Pak: Syst) 61.9 100.0 
973 16.4 13.4 2969 56.9 6.8 4.7 ed, 70.1 100.0 
1974 LO 12.4 23.4 61.0 5.4 Bie) 6.3 76.6 100.0 
O75 dese! = Le 84.4 Dale = o.3 98°52 106-0 

Average 

1971-75 14.3 11.4 P59) 61.0 4.8 4.5 4.1 74.4 100.0 
1976 19 sz = Loew 65.9 334 iz 10.3 80.8 100.0 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
137.0 


Average 


1566-/0 


JRO EIN 
IZ 
1g) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


VAC) ets, 


976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
TAG) 


Average 


1966-70 


oe: 
Lge. 
rose 
1974 
1975 


Average 


be YIN es: 


1976 


Fruits and Berries, Frozen n.e.s. (4); 
961-1976 


United 
Kingdom 


187 


3S 
io03 
1,234 
627 
Ibs )8) 


970 


926 
1,810 
The 
De O9 

720 


1,402 


S15 


oy, 


95 
374 
392 
136 
1g, 


25) 
213 
373 
303 
883 
193 
393 


IES) 


295 


of Destination, l 


Other 
ever 


16 


$}5) 


Total United 
Bees States 

- Quantity, ‘000 1b. 
202 267 
405 ZS 
ie 29 534 
P5592 608 
684 461 
ATO: Sy oN: 
ereys a79 
941 2,091 
atte h0) 2,089 
eo 4,057 
Zin Oo 1,628 
2 522 
eee 1,928 
348 699 

- Value, $'000 - 
42 45 
99 43 
381 87 
465 205 
156 99 
280 817 
276 230 
219 147 
381 237 
303 598 
903 a2 
194 iBSyS! 
400 S13 
128 eat 


Appendix Table 217 


pap S| 


Exports by Country 


43 
87 
106 
258 
893 


2h 
ZS 
238 
693 
473 
290 
382 


464 


Total 


470 


623 
1,866 
2,207 
1,493 
vias) 


2005 


Pap) 
Bae 
SEL 
4,300 
0 9b 


Sees 


15376 


87 


141 
469 
572 
414 
eyes 


554 
434 
619 
996 
e377 
485 
782 


22 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
E969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LUA 
lope 
JES yp) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


UWE ey /9) 


Tne 


Appendix Table 217 (concl.) 


Fruits and Berries, Frozen n.e.s. (4); 


Exports by Country 
of Destination, 1961-1976 


a Eh ee 


United 
Kingdom 


S07 


(Se hoe) 
69.8 
Sis iae! 
42.0 
ine yaae 


36.4 
oO ee 
46.2 
oa 
56.3 
eet) 
B9c2Z 


19.4 


Other 


Bees 


Total 
Bere 


- Percentage 


ore 


42.9 


65.0 
ee 
2m 
45.8 
1853 


392.9 
36.8 
46.7 
ZU 
aia 
Ga 
395/ 


Pan ted s 


(a) Includes frozen strawberries. 


Source: 


United 
States 


56.8 


34.9 
28.6 
Zia 
30.9 
1852 


5a) 
52.6 
Beis 
Tei e4 
SF ee) 
2060 
54.0 


40.7 


Statistics Canada and the Tarifft Board. 


Other 
M.F.N. 


Distribution of Quantity - 


Ota 
M.F.N. 


Denk 


Be U. 
28.8 
eA pe) 
54.2 
81.7 


60.1 
63.2 
78.8 
79.0 
2s), 
SW Ps) 
60.3 


78.4 


Tota. 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Fruits and Berries, Frozen n.e.s.: 


of Destination, 1961-1976 


Average 


L961=65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


1970 


Average 


E966=70 


LES ial 
L972 
JSS, 
1974 
1975 


Average 


CES 


1976 


Average 


Ho61=6> 


1966 
1967 
1968 
L969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


12k 
PZ 
INS S, 
1974 
ES ES) 


Average 


LO7i= 15 


SEG 


Total 


Beles 


144 


23 


United 


States 


ESS) 


(jak 


186 


Zhe 


297 


Other 
Men oNe 


- Quantity, 


126 


- Value, $'000 - 


24 


32 


"000 1b. - 


Appendix Table 218 


Re-exports by Country 


Total 


MaFeNs 


416 


266 


398 


104 


Total 


Fruits and Berries, Frozen n.e.S.: 


of Destination, 1961-1976 


Average 


E9b 1-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LOY A. 
ee 
L973 
1974 
ies) 


Average 


UST ers) 


LOT 


Source: 


Total United 


pipe en States 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


7 Oona 


Uys = 


36.6 63.4 


bos 63.8 


Te aL 56./ 


Statistics: Canada. 
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Appendix Table 218 (concl.) 


Other 


M.F LN. 


Re-exports by Country 


Total 


M.F.N. 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


88.7 


OT 


100.0 
100.0 

63.4 
100.0 
100.0 


2 ok 


Big 


Total 
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Appendix Table 219 


Frozen Fruits, n.e.S.: B.P. Dutiable Imports and the 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of the B.P. 


ppecititc Duty, 1966-1976 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Bites Olebe rs 
Dutiable Price Specific Specific 
Quantity P.O br Duty Duty 
"000 lb. CHB. Chap: 7 
1966 esa 25.0 Le 5.9 
1967 - - Le5 
1968 - - ANE ATS) 
1969 469 295 Lap ek 
1970 83 2D LSD 5.2 
Average 
1966-70 Loy 25 0 15 Diss 
Lo7 1 853 2456 125 6.9 
1972 D435 26,4 L5 bow 
1973 13538 38a 15 359 
Oe 4. Bie SO) pS) 329 
1975 36 32:0 Ves 4.6 
Average 
1971-75 978 Bae 26 hee Aan, 
1976 580 37 23:9 NBS 9) “426 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Frozen Fruits, n.e.s.: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the 
Ad Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 


Spec LehCeUULy mel Ob 10 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Me ties Of Mor IN. 
Dutiable Price Specific Specific 
Quantity Ere Ojn Dae Duty Duty 
"000 Lb. eee, ¢/ lb. vs 
1966 2,686 LSe2 ZO 13% 
1967 1,496 Nyse 260 Llee 
1968 3,004 18.7 eel) 10.7 
1969 3,624 2033 Ze om 
1970 4,366 LP) oeny, 2.0 Lies 
Average 
1966-70 3,035 Gear 2.0 a0) 
JEP ae SUES 20.4 1529) OR e 
L972 2,481 2235) Hej 0) 97.0 
1973 ayia PSE) 220 13 
1974 2095. 3080 2.0 625 
1975 25 OL oleh 20 6.4 
Average 
1971-75 2,090 2622 Tes) 0 
1976 Zo O48 509 220 63 


Source: Derived) from Statistics  Ganadatdata. 
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Appendix Table 222 


Potatoes, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1967-1976 
Total United Belgium— Other Total 
Beles States Luxembourg M.F.N. Male. Total 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


2 108 18 = 20 128 
= 147 46 Zz 196 196 
2 248 35 = 283 284 
il ye 18 = 189 190 
iE 168 29 * 198 200 
= 220 56 15 295 291; 
86 169 96 5 270 356 
eo 23 219 ) 3/7 406 
114 IEY) 447 2 569 683 
= 354 471 5 829 829 
46 EOL 270 6 467 513 
2 548 458 = 1,006 1,008 


- Value, $'000 - 


i ibs) 2 - 16 £7 
2 6 th 28 28 

* 35 4, = 39 40 
* 26 5 - 31 BT 
* 24 4 * 29 29 
- Sul 5 1 37 ay, 
14 22: 10 1 23 47 
4 23 42 iL 66 70 
23 25 7 al 99 122 
- 1 85 if 158 158 
8 35 43 aif 79 87 


* 182 97 ce 279 AUS) 
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Potatoes, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1967-1976 
Total United Belgium— Other Total 
B.P. States Luxembourg Mora Ns Mattes total 
- Unit Value, ¢/1lb. - 
1967 MONAT) jer) 9.4 = 12.9 Uns hos) 
1968 _ Hore) Io, Z2GC0 Lan Nps 
1969 18.9 14.3 1 bese, Boe 13.9 
1970 215.0 Se) 2 Or - ees Ves3 
Average 
1967-70 29.9 aa 14.6 25.8 14.4 £a55 
et U = 14.3 8.6 8.4 Ae, 129 
Loy 2 Ue Sak 26 Oe 16.5 Mikey DS: 
1973 14.5 25:60 les hea 2 LEAS) bie 
1974 20.4 2059 iM s 3) SS iGt ya 7a 
1975 = 20.4 ise NALD Lo50 ee 
Average 
1971-75 S20 one HOs0 1228 16.8 16.9 
1976 15.0 S32 2 ee = DUR. Zlasel; 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
1967 9 84.1 14.0 - Sheol 100.0 
1968 = Fees Zo LO 100.0 100.0 
1969 0.6 aw) Gol V2 = 99.4 100.0 
1970 0.6 inc) oa as 99.4 1007.0 
Average 
1967-70 O26 84.4 4 oe eee 99.4 100.0 
Loy = Vio De oe) 100.0 LOO. 0 
Oe Zoe 47.7 GLa) Lhe) (St) 100.0 
JOE) Tak 22.8 68.8 he 3 oP) 100.0 
1974 16. / Leng) 655) O23 OB. 100.0 
1975 oe G2), 56.3 Ue 100.0 100.0 
Average 
1971-75 8.9 Bie 52.0 Bi ote LOWE 
1976 04 72 54.4 45.4 = 99.8 100.0 
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Potatoes, Canned: Exports hv Country of Destination, 


1968-1976 


United Other Total Total 
Kingdom Beks ek. M.FSN. Total 
~ Quantity, '000 1b. - 
1968 1,422 7 1,430 a: £5430 
1969 293 4, 297 a 297 
1970 - 4, 4, - 4 
Average 
1968-70 a2 5 sey! * hey 
LSS - 46 46 1 46 
1972 - 10 10 ws phe 
£375 - 10 10 = 10 
1974 - Z 5 2 6 
1975 426 8 434 2 435 
Average 
1971-75 85 16 Ou 1 102 
1976 LBP ge so] = £2635 = 13263 
- Value, $'000 - 
1968 Acak 1 162 * 162 
1969 S15) 1 op - 6 
1970 - * * ~~ * 
Average 
1968-70 64 1 65 * 65 
L971 - i. tt * 2 
1972 = al 1 * 2 
Loy = ub a _ Mi 
1974 = i 1 * 1 
L973 a Z 29 al 60 
Average 
1971-75 eee “ 13 * uae 
1976 eae = 219 - 219 
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Potatoes, Canned: Exports by Country of Destination, 


1968-1976 
United Other LOotal Total 
Kingdom Bee. Bees Males Total 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


1968 99.4 Oe 100.0 * 100.0 
1969 98.6 1.4 100.0 on 100.0 
BES WAG - 100.0 100.0 i 100.0 

Average 

1968-70 ore OS? 100.0 * 100.0 
kG ual - 98.3 98.3 eee) 100.0 
TEST ?3 _ Sone B573 ABA 100.0 
1973 = TOOmO 100.0 = 10020 
1974 - 7O0R7 7 Ota ie 100.0 
1o75 Oe Nps! 9950 0.4 100.0 

Average 

BTS) oo 0 iss $) 98.9 fagde 100.0 
O76 100.0 = 100.0 = 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
L720 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
L972 
1973 
1974 
ETS 


Average 


BUSTS Fa gs) 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
Ue pe 
ers) 
1974 
Lg75 


Average 


IG72—) 5 


1976 


Potatoes, Frozen French Fried: 
1961-1976 (a) 


United Other 


Kingdom Bees 


iis * 


236 2 


Total 


Bee 
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United 
States 


- Quantity, '000 1b. 


11 


238 


497 


1,435 
Pare NES 
23909 
Be Dias, 

428 


1,760 


660 
g29 
4,996 
4,388 
749 


2,345 


O57 20 


Value, $'000 - 


90 


168 
343 
412 
208 
107 


248 
157 
214 
857 
916 
242 
477 


2,097 


Appendix Table 225 


France 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


LOtad 


M.F ON. 


497 


1,435 
25915 
2,969 
ao 

428 


1,760 


660 
929 
4,996 
4,388 
781 


Vase oe 


9,758 


90 


168 
343 
412 
208 
107 


248 
157 
214 
857 
916 
250 
479 


Paps ONS)? 


Total 


497 


1,435 
25913 
23969 
02 

567 


ai eal 


821 
Oo 
See 
4,635 

829 


eo 


o5a90 


90 


168 
343 
412 
2 BY | 
128 


254 
182 
242 
876 
gpd 
260 
504 


2,145 
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Potatoes, Frozen French Fried: Imports by Country of 


United Other Lotae 
Kingdom Breeas Biles 


Average 
1961-65 
1966 
1967 
1968 = 
1969 18. 
1970 14. 
Average 
1966-70 ie 
o7 5 isi 
1972 Ae 
1973 ite 
1974 Li. 
1975 ales 
Average 
1971-74 16. 
1976 pave 
Average 
1961-65 
1966 
Ro60 
1968 
1969 4. 
1970 24. 
Average 
1966-70 Ze 
1971 19% 
£O7 2 16. 
£73 Ze 
1974 Dis 
1975 Sie 
Average 
1971-75 6. 
1976 Be 


(a) Estimated to 


Source: Derived 


1961-1976 (2) 


United 
States France 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


») = UES 
6 bs 14.6 
6 = 15.6 
5 = Ie 38 
Ff = ey) 
7 2800 Pens, 
8 bed 1) pe 
0 — ZA 
7 28.0 LO 
3 22,0 2053 

- Percentage 
4 = 4.4 
5 = 240) 
aL = Pak 
6 te 19.6 
0 = 16.0 
4 * Zao 
3 a 363 
7 = Died 
0 * 6.0 
4 * 2.4 


18.0 = 


= 
Wo 

ee, 6708 Ve 

ip SS We} (es) SI) 
I 


7a je) 


20.3 25-0 


100.0 = 


KH 
j=) 
oO 
Gn (en) fea) (Se) 
! 


be 90% of class 92-82 "Potato products frozen." 


from Statistics Canada data. 


Origin 


Total 


MoF.N. 


Total 


18.0 


iB be 7/ 
ibys) 
1329 
Toe 
2200 


14.1 


ee 
21.9 
ied 
20.7 
31.4 


20.1 


ae ais) 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Average 


1963-65 


1966 
Lo67 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


O78 
197.2 
ne Rs) 
1974 
1975 


Average 


boy ey/s) 


1976 


Average 


£96s—05 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
7 0 


Average 


1966-70 


Loyd 
1972 
1973 
1974 
US AES: 


Average 


ji Peas 


1976 


United 
Kingdom 


759 


9,530 


Other 


Bree 


4a. 


Th AMO, 
1,014 
00 
3,648 
4,402 


2,428 


1,947 
2,404 
5,735 
15,811 
9,456 


07! 


4,023 


214 


184 
154 
289 
528 
758 


383 
306 
416 
LAS) 
Sh LI s| 
1,945 
1,343 


961 


Potatoes, Frozen French Fried 


309 


(a), 


Destination, 1963-1976 


Appendix Table 226 


rota | United 
Bebe States 
- Quantity, "000 1b. - 
9,926 294 
16,054 390 
245023 209 
375.10 B85 
O08 3 U3 
18,474 8,691 
Di Oe ZigHo? 
4,670 Gyaz2 
4526 12,060 
Did O 10,990 
sire 5,940 
26,908 4,084 
Vey Sate Lighoo 
ib JUete, if Oa 


1,447 


2,240 
3,156 
4,897 
2,185 
Daa73 


eS Aw 
313 
703 
2)8 2 
Sitesi) 
Sy k7 8) 
SAN OV 


10,491 


Value, $'000 - 


45 


164 


ee 


Exports by Country of 
a ea i el a ea 


10,698 


16,454 
25 sae 
373165 
20,413 
28,244 


25,486 


10,853 
L65635 
17 {655 
23,384 
31,843 


ZO SLUG 


69,136 


65 


Zee 
S391 
4,901 
oe Ole 
3,745 


Slash) 
1,506 
Ze 552 
25883 
4,714 
Ge2ZL 
3,070 


13,626 
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Potatoes, Frozen French Prieesees Exports by Country of 


Destination, 1963-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 


Kingdom B.P. B.P. States M.F.N. M.F.N. Tota >) 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1963-65 (oe 13.6 92.8 ise 4.5 UGE 100.0 
1966 90.8 ori 97.6 2.4 Sigal 2.4 100.0 
L967 aoe 4.0 99.0 0.8 ee PO 100.0 
1968 94.6 wee o920 bea e = det 100.0 
1969 OiZ ia) 85.0 14.8 Cig 15.0 100.0 
LO76 49.8 15. 6 65.4 30.8 re 34.6 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 1929 9.5 89.4 Dea 0.9 10.6 100.0 
1971 20m V7.9 43.0 56.4 0.6 oe ies) 100.0 
EO72 eet 14.3 P§ eS) f 16 1B AgS fore | 100.0 
1973 Vigas SARS) 32.2.6 G22 el! OWA 100.0 
1974 0. 3 SW linis SW fc) Poole di 8.4 Slat 100.0 
1275, 54.8 Ihe fe | 84.5 128 VS | Wei ya 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 2260 le 57.4 38.6 4.0 42.6 100.10 
LORG al e3 pst) HOS 2 L2.9 pb AIe 100.0 


(a) Class 92-82 "Potato Products Frozen" estimated to be all frozen french fried 


potatoes. 

(b) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in pounds as follows: 
1963 - 20,624 1966 - 27,000 1970 - 14,400 L975-—= 12,168 
1964 - 31,943 £967 — 221,687 19 fa3=830, 450 197.672) 65315 ,030 
1965 - 65,010 1968 - 16,640 1974 - 37,800 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Potato Chips, Flakes, Frills and Similar Products: 
by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Average 
LIUGTS GS 


1966 
P67 
1968 
1969 
170 


Average 
1966-69 


ive 
1972 
Lo73 
1974 
1975 


Average 
L973= 75 


1976 


Average 


1961-63 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-69 


ieee 
1972 
Lo 
1974 
Loy 


Average 


DOSS 


1976 


total 
Bel. 
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United 
States 
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36 


Other 
M.F.N. 


= Ouantlcy., 


- Value, 


"000 1b. 


N | 


$'000 - 


te 


Total 
M.FSN: 


86 


36 
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Imports 


Total 


86 


36 


Bie 
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Potato Chips, Flakes, Frills and Similar Products: Imports 


by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
170 


Average 


1966-69 


Jip esal 
naz 
1973 
1974 
eho 


Average 


Ibe SES) 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
£967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-69 


1971 
18 Jz 
£73 
1974 
ARS Ws) 


Average 


La =)5 


1976 


Source: 


Tota. United Other LoOtad. 
Dee. States MinaNe MeFi ene Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


~ 40.0 = 40.0 40.0 

= 39.3 = 39.3 39.3 

= 46.3 - 46.3 46.3 

= 36.4 = 36.4 36.4 

. 54.7 z 54.7 54.7 
42.5 ef 42.5 42.5 

4 478 = 47.8 47.8 

- 80.9 aL 80.8 80.8 
78.0 99.2 40.8 99.1 99.1 
78.0 93.3 38.5 93.3 93.2 
93.4 nee 81.1 ao) eed 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


= 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
= 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
= 100.0 S 100.0 100.0 
= 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
= 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
10050 <6 100.0 100.0 

= 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
= Shelewel Ove 100.0 100.0 
* shee) Oo 100.0 100.0 
* hehe) OF WOORG 100.0 
0.5 lobes Os 1 SIGS 100.0 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Total 


Dante Nie 
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1,597 
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19355 
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Woo 7 
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Tey, 
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Ue Ee) 
1974 
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Average 
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Average 


be Fy a) 


1976 


Source: 


Potatoes, Instant Mashed: 


Total United 
Bae. States 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Nowe ee SCs ae) 
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Appendix Table 230 (concl.) 


p96 0-1976 


Other 


Means 


Imports by Country of Origin, 


Total 


M. Pan 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


46.5 


OrRND 
Prawn i 


2.0 


100.0 


100.0 
LOGSO 
100.0 
TO0d.6 
100.0 


100.0 
L020 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1COz0 


100.0 


203 


3 1. 
2a. 
24. 
Dies 
1. 


26 


24. 
22, 
24, 
Bee 
oo. 


286 


30°. 


100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
FOO; 
100. 
pas Thy 
100. 


E00; 


Total 


9 


8 
0 
2 
a 
8 


el 


6 
8 
2 
a 
5 


S 


7 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
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Appendix Table 231 


Potatoes, Dried: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 ‘@ 


Lota United Other Total 
Bees States Me ESN. Mer .N. Total 


- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 2 834 3 837 839 
1966 10 295 86 281 290 
1967 _ 265 Aah 26 276 
1968 4 2,409 ie] 2,42) 2,429 
1969 2 948 49 SEW 999 
L370 - teLOs = ibe AN Ohs) ks 

Average 

1966-70 3 985 3.) ARAL OEY 15021 
Need - 1,497 sy 1,549 F049 
nO ee - a6 15 3 Gil Aber ome 
LO 13 - 1,894 26 L920 1,920 
1974 = (ase) 41 2,020 2620 
1 US = 1,784 23. 13805 1,605 

Average 

LOA = 1620 Hl Itageioul ligsien | 
1976 7 27,030 16 2346 De ooo 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 iu 2G 1 218 20 
1966 3 67 16 83 87 
1967 = 78 3 80 80 
1968 1 494 4 498 499 
L969 st ole ha oe 323 
1970 - 348 - 348 348 

Average 

1966-70 it 260 7 266 267 
Ova = 468 19 486 486 
L972 = 484 thal 495 495 
1973 = 690 ZS Ase 7 
1974 = LA rted 26 Mee 232 
1975 - 849 ibs) 868 868 

Average 

1971-75 = pon ifs) fet i ak 


1976 4 iL e)ey/ 5 hed Oey 1,065 


Average 


1961=05 


1966 
1967 
1968 
Tee) 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


ie wad” 
TOT 2 
Le as 
1974 
Legs 


Average 


Wily) s) 


0976 


Average 


161-05 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
£970 


Average 


bbe tetera 6) 


LO7A 
Be Mie 
LOds3 
1974 
Nie AS. 


Average 


WE a es) 


ISAs: 


Total 


Dikus 


33.0 


pia! 


(S) 
e- e 
i RS fy ds 


0.3 


3.18 


United 


States 


Appendix Table 23] (concl.) 
Potatoes, Dried: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 (a) 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


Zr 


rFromrk un 


= 


- Percentage 


99. 


67. 
96. 


4 


0 
0 


ale) 


(a) Includes instant mashed potatoes in 1961 and 1962. 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


LOLaL 


Boerne 


25 
29.1 
2055 
dLa3 
31.4 


2Ging 


rece 
36.4 
eying! 
49.3 
ee Balt 


41.6 


Ae 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 232 


POLAtCO otareieana | lLOUrs se lLupoOGtseby, COUNLLY Of Oricon, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Lbotal 
Bees States Netherlands Maron. MOEN. totad 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 ee Bnodo ZeLO9 Lo 6,620 6,802 
1966 = 2,014 TE SYS 337 9,545 95045 
1967 - ois Reh) 2,409 4 aye eul GRooL 
1968 == Bh 1d Beye) Bei Vag! PAS yh rr a, ebay 
1969 os E128 DOL ds3s. 135670 13,670 
1970 = B57 02 16,002 54 19,5268 L9GS lS 

Average 

Nate 48) = 4,371 Ob, ca/ 404 LinaZ2 Ie 
Oy 44 HvS036 Le o9 43 2,839 25003 
1972 = 906 1,594 D2 Ze De Zone 
gis 66 7239 a3930 7 4,684 4,750 
1974 Z He OD 2,647 996 4,947 4,949 
975 = Ov 2,294 ee BiAVien) Dy rol 

Average 

AUS) Fakes J) oe Lot 2,446 304 Bye Tews 35/84 
197 6 Al Jou 3,497 ral 4,500 Geen. OL 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

I961=65 9 343 eS 50 518 sa) 
1966 = 225 a as) 17 rags) 748 
1967 = 362 97 S)8) 613 613 
1968 = 455 196 14 665 665 
LIG9 = 647 22 aye 880 880 
new Aw = Io's 712 es) Pele? deed? 2 

Average 

1966-70 = 418 360 ZZ 800 800 
Lo7d 18 GZ 97 4 263 281 
S72 ae B50 85 4 240 240 
Los !) 130 336 3 469 478 
1974 is 314 386 140 840 841 
LEAS 0 238 235 60 583 583 

Average 

1971-75 6 Eek) 238 42 479 485 


1976 * 169 389 12 STAY, 570 
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Appendix Table 232 (concl.) 


Potato Starch and Flour: Imports by Country, of Origin, 
1961-1976 


Total United Other Lota 
Be. States Netherlands Me Fics MECN. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1lb. - 


Average 

LOG T-65 4.9 OE "4 ape 4.3 finite (eee 
1966 = tees Geo Sioet Se) Thee 
1967 = ls Cr2 Cred o.9 ses, 
1968 = 8.8 8.4 etl, O06 Ae 
1969 = 8.4 3,6 220 6.4 6.4 
1970 = 10.5 4.4 tg aS) ret Soy, 

Average 

1966-70 = 9.6 Dre Sees) Te, 6.9 
LOT 40.6 hSA/ Dew She) 168 9.8 
L972 = 16.6 54 8.0 O74 9.4 
1973 16.56 eG oS) 40.1 100 LOS 
1974 Of io Zea: 14.6 14.0 eng 1720 
UOT) = CEM 1272.4 VG t2 15.4 15.4 

Average 

LOTS 24.9 NAS eal O.7 139 Leas Hea 
1976 ae Wesel Toh 16.8 Wag! 1250 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

LO61=65 sea) 49.2 BPEL O. ea 97.3 100.0 
1966 a Pole 704 oe 100.0 100.0 
E67 = 46.7 Boaz Ieee” 100.0 100.0 
1968 = 66.7 S08) Dis 100.0 100.0 
1969 = HOeo “2D ele, OO 100.0 
LOLO = oe SOs a 100.0 LOOSG 

Average 

1966=70 = Sy Ae) 38.6 RSS. 100.0 100.0 
Lig pale 1S Bo. ole 0 iS 98.5 100.0 
LOT Z = Seles) 62 eo fae) 100.0 100.0 
1973 cet <6 O2e0 Om 98.6 100.0 
1974 * 26.4 Bien) oe 100.0 LOGEQ 
1S WS) = Ores 60.6 fi iige se 100.0 100.0 

Average 

Oye 0.6 tT oye y) 64.6 Sig) 99.4 100.0 
1976 * ZO S71. 1 ket Shale £000 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 233 
Potato Starch and Flour: M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad 
Valorem Equivalent of the M.F.N. 
Dee erm Mt yee O00. Lomo 


Ad Valorem 
Mitte ics Equivalent 
Dutiable Price Specific Of Moron: 
Quantity BeOe De Duty opecifie Duty 
ZOOOm ib. C/elby. ey Alley y, 
1966 9,295 ae Wad 2053 
1967 Oo ai I Nae) eee 
1968 DE OGO roe) 1 eS) B20 
1969 Oso Spestes ibe} Zoe 
1970 MOP At yer Die) oo bg bes 
Average 
1966-70 OO 7a: 6.8 i pleat 
191/71 2,828 9.2 5 16.3 
Or a2 2.394 9.7 TS leon 
L973 ake Chie LOSS t Eha: 13.9 
1974 “5 90)/ VOe9 Le 8.9 
diss ss) 3.787 Jesper SD 9.7 
Average 
1971-75 Sa oN ns: 10 Aes 5 Pus 
1976 4,449 ZO 1 1G) 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 234 


Cy: 


‘epeue) SoTIstIeIS = :e80aN0S 


“SOAT[TO Jo ART}UeND [[eUS eB SPNTOUT G/6T OF TL6T Ssaeek ay} 103 sjueudtys (#) 


6° 7+ 7°6 6°6 See eG 0°6 8°9 og soueteoddestq 
DT}sewog Fo x e& se sjioduy 
6201- 6°Z Gs Sec 6°7 9°€ One Ca sjueudtys jo % e se sjiodxg 
—- quod aed - 
o°9 + GG Sele Sere. GGo Onl 29 SUL SIGMeeL me yee mel sccO oct souriveddestg oT sewog Juereddy 
6le- 799 °€ Doliee 867°E 876°€ Ctoel YT9°€ LL6°€ sqiodxq 
9°S + eer S00 Gel CST 261 G09 67? OVO. LeU SoruerelaocUel cL Atddng [eqoL 
C*7S+ Leo Ot tl FU em yO CL S76 °T 1 OUL7 8 S77°8 Sjio0duy 
eco E09*LZT Zyy*ZZT RO'SET 866°SET S6O°SZT B8E7°6TT 09° 4CT (ey ee 
= 000 == 
seeiiet,  Si-1f6t ~Si6t 7L6T €L6t 7L6T TL6T 0L-996T 
OF 0/-9961T e8erecAV aSel1IAV 
esuey) 


a 


CL6T-996T ‘epeuRe) 
‘soueieoddestg otqsewoq pue sjziodxqy ‘sqioduy ‘squewdtTysg :seaystTTey pue seTyotg 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LOK 
L9FZ 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


19 7T= 75 


1976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


gL 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1o79 


Average 


1971-75 


1976 


Pickles and Relishes: 


United 
Kingdom 


456 


1,049 
1,158 

957 
1,270 
1,695 


12226 


1,320 
1,960 
1,694 
1,738 
1,448 


1632 


1,457 


81 


226 
(Dey) 
208 
296 
430 


282 
eo 
AW RS) 
361 
496 
Spee 
356 


Self 


Other 


Austwval tae Bak. 
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Appendix Table 235 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


1961-1976 


Total United Other 


ie ees 


Total (2) 


Cee e ae 


126 
13 


rails 


174 


268 
214 
170 
186 
170 


202 


90 


Bate States 
Quantity, 

by Pas, 193 
3,004 225 
Sara) | 298 
37139 498 
ig ils fi 363 
2 744 BoD 
25926 328 
ide pW 263 
3,308 562 
a O0D7 pee, 
2,123 197 
2279 94 
2,016 267 
Zell G6 675 


- Value, $'000 - 


709 


834 
809 
617 
541 
698 


700 
601 
700 
690 
796 
569 
671 


shel) 


"000 1b. - 


48 


56 
70 
SE) 
69 
46 


67 
60 
46 
41 
64 
30 
48 


174 


510 


750 
709 
836 
579 
729 


420 


635 
628 
637 
Selle, 
383 


513 


681 


103 


259 
218 
245 
180 
Za) 


220 
195 
178 
Lio 
184 
139 
174 


245 


419 


ao 


8,647 


Pickles and Relishes: 


United 
Kingdom 


Average 
196156). 6553 
1966 (29 | 
1967 3630 
1968 33.00 
1969 fhe, 
70 ers] 
Average 


1966-70 26.6 


Loy 1) 127.6 
1972 nS ee 
1/3 195 
1974 LOs9 
19y7 3 12.4 

Average 

197 l= 15 IE SIGS) 
976 11.8 


Australia 


Other 


Bakes 
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Appendix Table 235 (concl.) 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


1966-1976 


LS) 84.1 
8 77.4 
8 YESS 
2 Tle 7 

20 69.6 
8 (Its 
Sef SAO 
9 [ae 
4 fore 
2 Rss 
s) TAD Rste! 
8 O27 
4 10.0 
2 60.9 


pe 


bo mm hm wn 
ee 6 ~ 6 


i Ae 


oF 


(a) Includes value and volume of re-exports, volume in 


1961-10,000 
1567— 230 
196322075597 
1965-36 ,468 
1966- 4,063 


Source: 


Segieilsewes, Cemacle 


1967- 5,054 
1969- 1,582 
1970-18917 
1971- 25592 
1972=35 2720 


ANN DD 


Total United Other 
States 


a 


pounds as follows: 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Total 

M.F.N General 
15.9 * 
22.0 * 
2355 * 
29.8 - 
30.4 - 
26.4 ~ 
26.4 * 
24.9 Oru 
26.3 0.5 
2) 0.4 
fig) 24 a 
173 = 
Zo09 Oe2 
eh egal ~ 


1973- 4,980 
1974-32 ,000 
1976-72 ,511 


Total(a) 


Appendix Table 236 


Vegetables, Pickled or Preserved in Salt, Brine, Oil or in Any Other 


Manner, n.o.p.: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 
United Other Total United Other Total 


Kingdom B.P. Bie States Netherlands Spain Mar. Nees. 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


1966 284 5 Pas 2409 4 24 966 2,403 
1967 Zao 9 245 SW) Sere 2 618 222 eS 7a 
1968 369 24 ag8 22 USO 22196 758 2,409 1,944 
1969 366 50 417 33742 2,969 706 ony OAL STA ate: 
1970 205 80 345 Pes SHhe) 2,448 ee (6) ARS Ay 75889 

Average 

1966-70 305 33 338 82256 2220.0 649 CDS wes 8,087 
Lo 435 55 490 LS478 1,808 e820 2,015 7020 
Pope 410 58 469 B48 Vas SYR) 2,035 2, O4on eli 476 
L973 Ha 5i5) 182 4 36 HvC79 1,663 ode 3 O58 one yd 
1974 396 170 566 TEX Slee 2013 B00 02 0 a Nope Me) 
AISI PS) 349 166 ets) 981 Ly 89 20 B71 O%e SZ O47 

Average 

1971-79 369 126 495 4,626 1983 2 uz Soe Boe 
LO 75 366 156 ae ORO Le A0 wy, LGS 2, OUC mm oS 5 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 82 2 84 380 9») 7 175 563 
1967 82 4 86 917 619 178 S99 T 2,812 
1968 110 8 118 520 388 181 Sian cin eae 
1969 be 14 129 705 540 ear, 385 (eel 750 
1970 89 26 ee 508 483 269 1) ede. 67 8 

Average 

1966-70 96 14 106 606 406 51 362-8 25525 
972 124 16 137 390 435 408 499 1,704 
1972 11? 21 138 695 637 601 565 2,499 
1973 89 45 ey ake giopl alk 605 71Gb 492.986 
1974 142 67 209. Fates 908 1,062 832 3,966 
1975 159 77 236 9 elaa3 662 931) 1-005 8S, 741 

Average 

1971-75 126 45 7 909 631 722 72 aan 22979 


1976 17d 59 230 1,584 744 880 838 4,047 


Total 


2,695 
13,419 
oey 
9,845 
8,230 


8,425 


8,410 
11,945 
13,607 
17, 109 
13,163 


23847 


13 5497 


647 
2,198 
1,642 
1,879 
1,792 


5632 
1,840 
JAR) Oe | 
ay 20 
Bye 2 
Sew a) 
35150 


ee BE, 
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Appendix Table 236 (concl.) 


Vegetables, Pickled or Preserved in Salt, Brine, Oil or in Any Other 


Manner, n.o.p.: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United Other Tctal United Other AKeyjegul 


Kingdom B.P. Dies States Netherlands Spain M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


1966 ZB SD DOES 28.8 26.9 ee yen 8) 29.6 18). i 2350 24 
IG? 34.8 42.2 Sion L395 L626 2350 ANY fey! 16.0 16 
1968 29'.5 342 30.0 Zao 1 ht Vie es) Looe 2002 20 
1969 eng Mag 6) 512.0 oes ag Lie Loot 18,6 19 
1970 33.4 S251 Son! 2184 Loy! 23.6 2 Zio oie 

Average 

1966-70 B14 Sy ae 31.4 18.6 ieee) 2365 18.9 18.9 es 
al PAP lee 295 23.0 Zoom Zoe 22.04 a ayy 2176 pa ie 
lO} Z 23.6 3555 205 JOA reer) PPLER) ARS, 2158 ess 
£73 35. L 24.8 BOO, nt AO 3039 26.6 2 Zot Daas 
1974 3250 397 87.0 shor.) B40] 33.2 24,5 2450 24. 
CRS) Oy) 46.2 45.8 DOES SS) Sales 36.8 pias: 296 30. 

Average 

ID L=75 OA eI 35.38 3455 19:56 3128 Pagers! Papa E par peal 2a, 
1976 a6, 7 36.0 Gad EST | 42.8 30.0 209 wae Nike, 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 LO. Oe2 10.8 Diane Ost O29 5539 8902 100. 
1967 Les On 18 49.0 Belen 4.6 16.8 9852 100. 
1968 4.6 Os) nes) Deo Dal we: oe 30.4 SYS Ak LOO? 
1969 Sak Om es 38.0 3022 152 20S Sere. LOO? 
L970 3.2 Hee) Wee 28.8 2 el: inc 234 Shire! 100. 

Average 

1966-70 376 Ona 4.0 38.6 Ps ee) Tea 220.0) 96.0 100. 
LOT ee One Dao 6 Va es PANS) 3350 94% 2 LOOK 
TOT2 a.4 Ooo 359 20.9 21.23 PAID) 23.6 OG 100. 
BOIS TESS) 1S) Bad 43.2 qe Low? 2407 96.8 100. 
1974 248 130 Ba “29 es | LO? LOG 96.7 100. 
OTS Zieh ers alse) Dies O70 1926 28.8 96.1 100. 

Average 

LOgl=T5 IES) a one) B6:.0 15.4 1953 252 Ton. 100. 
1976 PSE are 5.9 Oe 7 12.9 16.8 2067 96.1 100. 


Source: ~Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Orn FO 


S) @ & & ©) 


ies 
Appendix Table 237 


Cherries, in Brine not Canned: Imports by Country of 


Onagdt L901 197.6 


United Vota United Other Tota 
Kingdom bg ae States Italy MEAP. Ns M.F.N. Total 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 = = 543 py eae! 123 Thevolels A ou8 
1966 3 Ae) it O20 Dolo oH ewes: 6,388 
1967 = - Is 6,906 = i aLsG 280 
1968 = = 243 6,885 39 Tig F hos 
1969 = = 618 7,174 123 15025 eyo LS 
1970 = = 245 GeL04 29) 6,586 6,586 

Average 

1966-70 3 s) 480 6,4// 87 7,045 7,048 
eves = = 431 O49 al TOO, ecu 
Pope - = Bey Ales see oa 24 $056 8,056 
Ne WPS = = pee) 2,075 106 LeOs0 hGo0 
Ue ye = = 6,344 Lupy Abe = a. 0D SaaS 
aS ss = = 4733 3,048 7 134268 Fe ke 

Average 

Lo L=e5 = = oe es) 5,000 45 hy toe ey) 39. 
ihe ds = o 3,645 6,427 26 L0;",098> 10,098 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 = = Waly are op Mery 20 Posou 5250 
1966 4 4 226 LVS ME 6 1,464 1,468 
LSGs = = 68 iteayedh = I 620 13620 
1968 = = 62 pS Rahs) ve 462 1,462 
1969 a = le lesa ee 1,686 ie noG 
1970 = = a 15843 70 L469 1,469 

Average 

1966-70 u if 105 yer 24 1,540 OGL 
LOL = = 49 243 ab) L302 1 305 
LOFi2 = = 574 1,087 Yi 1,669 1,669 
Love = = Abas 4 ey 50 Pie see) 2eLoo 
1974 = = 1,885 707 se eee b= io 2 
de gf ES) = os 280 862 9 2,452 Beno 2 

Average 

Lot = = sl OVA 962 16 2,054 2,054 


1976 = = Reames begga ifs Spt Ae aaa ah 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
EI69 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


ike Mp 
Loi 2 
Vee RS: 
1974 
iS 


Average 


DIP 75 


1976 


Average 


IS oye 


1966 
1967 
L963 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


oT 
Love 
1o7S 
1974 
UoTD 


Average 


LOA LID 


1976 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 237 (concl.) 


Cherries, in Brine not Canned: Imports by Country of 
Origin, L9bl=1976 


United Total United Other Total 
Kingdom Bare States Italy Mee Ma Ee Ne ota 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


- - 20-9 iors tt iexsa 0) L8e3 ieehee) 
32.4 Dod Zone yao all ley pepe) 2300 ASV) 
- = 24.9 TSIEN - ES 2272.6 
~ - 25)..6 20 42 28,. 6 20.4 2054 
- - oer Zia 209 fad Grae 7d igo 
- - 20.7 ga orl: 297.0 is 2260 
32.4 3254 218 2128 23/85 L Peak Me) 2109 
= == 2A 18.4 T7 4 Ines) Tee0 
= = Leo 2200 S10gY) Oe, 2067 
- = 22,0 34.1 47.1 Zone Por A 
- = PAS ad | 41.3 - By Ane Ly 
“ = 3354 2Oa3 54.4 Bh: 31.4 
_ = Ch es 2555 S57) ZOO 203 
- = 28.6 205 0 Aon Zid Lie 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


= = nes 91,0 lee 100.0 100.0 
On 2 Or Hes0 Speyer 0,6 996 100.0 
= = 53.8 Chere = 10050 100.0 
= = 3.4 96.1 ORS) LO0%:0 10030 
= = We) 9026 eG 100.0 100.0 
= = Sigd! wea) pau 100.0 100.0 
* * 6.8 9159 Ms TOO 20 100.0 
= = whee) oi ibe 100.0 100.0 
= = 39.09 DIaS Wess) 100.0 IROLeAAS, 
= = 64.5 34.2 1.4 1002.0 100.0 
= = osc Zdvee = 100.0 100.0 
= = 6 One, 39. (Os 100.0 100.0 
= = pO ces 48.7 0.6 100.0 100.0 
= = BOL 63.6 Oe 100.0 100.0 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Appendix Table 238 


Melons, Pickled or Preserved in Salt, Brine, Oil, or Any Other 


Manner, n.o.p.: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 
United States Other Total 
- $'000 - 

1966 ili) 9 24 
1967 3 5 8 
1968 5 - | 
1969 - ] 1 
1970 10 u 7 

Average 

1966-70 7 4 li 
1971 7 3) 10 
1972 Ps 2 4 
LOeS 1 2 3 
1974 1 5 6 
1975 | 14 Ay. 

Average 

1971-75 3 A 8 
1976 V 5 1 

Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 239 


Value of Imports for Selected Commodities, 1966-1976 


Pineapples, Papayas, Zucca 
Okray, sliced pickted or pickled or melons in 
and salted preserved preserved brine 
9045-1 1O5Z59—3: 10525-4 10550-1 
- $'000 - 
1966 90 1A: 2 45 
1967 TS 146 4 89 
1968 rey Oi): 3 33 
1969 BL 85 38 52 
1970 109 3 44 78 
Average 
1966-70 92 103 18 63 
1971 84 PLO co a7 
1972 92 13 va 76 
i ied Ge 87 iD ale 8 eek 
1974 144 70 Zz 38 
tb AS) 78 109 S) - 
Average 
1971-75 oy. pale 4 45 
1976 70 145 i 29>) 


(a) Imports from Italy. 
(b) Includes $6,000 imported from United States. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Oat 
Loy 
oes 
1974 
LOS 


Average 


LOTS 


IME WAS: 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
197.0 


Average 


1966-70 


Ire 
1972 
Leese) 
1974 
LoS 


Average 


9 a 


TES ies 


Total 


Ieee ec 


148 
180 
LZ9 
1g 

84 


142 


58 
44 
Si 
lle? 
30 


76 


110 


24 
28 
23 
59 
des) 


26 
21 
Ls 
Ne 
34 
60 
29 


Se 
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Fruits, Pickled or Preserved: 


United 


States 


Poland 


5,194 
ae 022 
2,620 
2,354 
2,356 


B09 


2,055 
aod 
3,651 
3433 
gees 


CARTAN) 


ioo2 


616 
346 
266 
234 
273 


347 
244 
oo8 
655 
656 
225 
435 


303 


Imports by Country 
of Oni pin,’ b960—197 6 


Hong 
Kong Netherlands 
- Quantity, '000 lb. - 
ah 167 
ee PING, 
132 ZO 
137 Tig 
268 302 
148 205 
263 29 
264 Sia. 
203 928 
236 628 
PEG Tes 
gE) 394 
205 134 


- Value, $'000 - 


2D 
43 
42 
45 
100 


Byes 
106 
98 
83 
LO 
133 
106 


wii 7) 


ne) 
24 
18) 
aie 
39 


28 
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Other 


Mork ois 


215 

999 
2,081 
Best 
3,002 


IAI) 


25570 
eo 
1,144 
Fs 
B22 


1,229 


5,492 


36 
130 
205 
33/ 
323 


206 
oe 
216 
AZ 
202 
140 
ZA 


Soo 


Total 


Mor SNe 


5,693 
4,444 
5,209 
5,918 
6,020 


Dey 


5,194 
5,313 
6,082 
5,397 
2,154 


4,828 


7,334 


709 
568 
549 
651 
756 


647 
741 
810 
1,198 
1,196 
550 
899 


809 


Tota 


5,840 
4,624 
Syelets, 
6,089 
6,105 


Seek) 


5,252 
5,357 
6,118 
5,509 
2,284 


4,904 


7,444 


Hes 2 
Skyy) 
5/3 
690 
715 


673 
762 
825 
Jeon 
1,230 
610 
928 


861 


1966 
Loy 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966=70 


bya. 
bee Pies 
LOTS 
1974 
1375 


Average 


Loi ahS 


LG 


1966 
L9G 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


E966=70 


wor 
eee 
L973 
1974 
gS F/) 


Average 


Loa 


1976 


Source: 


Fruits, Pickled or Preserved: 


of Origin, 1966-1976 


Total United 


Bale States Poland 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


16.0 S1a3 eo 
ey © 27.9 11.5 
16.0 oa TORE 
Loe ZO.0 Ee) 
22-0 PES se Hea Ae) 
13 6G 23.4 idles 
Siete: 20.0 Ne) 
Doe Ze 7256 
S10 Ik 24.2 13.0 
30.6 26.9 Inet 
46.3 2023 Bie 
S736 Dorie 16.0 
46.9 Pay) Pa) 
259 Weed! Bo.9 
Pe INS) 65.4 
2a4 par) 49.1 
200 dae Jes onl 
1.4 eS) 38.6 
2a3 Leo Do so 
Ho Da eke 
0.8 5.4 Ness 
0.6 2.6 Doiy 
ZO) 6.0 bz. 
Swi 19 VRE, 
ye 3.0 524 
To ihe 18.6 


eal 


Hong 
Kong 


Unit 


eh 


SB INS LSS [pS [aes 
e. @ 16 Le ve 


Be 


das (Wo) Wa) SS (G8) 


Netherlands M.F.N. 


Value, 


le 
1 


rc 


Die 
ELLs 
Ne 


S02 


20. 


vA 


2 ES SNS) 
WOW WO WWW 


3) 9 
9 7 
Ses Los 7 
4 0 
6 Z 
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Imports by Country 


Other 


c/1lb. - 

AN 16.8 
2 os el 6 
5 9.8 
3) 10.4 
9 LOS6 
4 VOSS 
9 deal 
ae) 1720 
-6 1826 
a 26.2 
3} 6wits 
ih L736 
O owes 


Sic 
ie. 
Do. 
Sor 
49. 


INS) [= (SS) fen SS) 


il 34.0 


48. 
237 


14. 
TAs 


-0 Zid ons 


“ite. 73.8 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Lota dl. 


ke 
(=) 
HOON w & 


\O 

| 
6 ee Lier 
py poh Copy ja 1S 


\O 
—N 
e 

Qn 


Ne) 
\O 
Go © & Nh wo 


Total 


BB 
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Mushrooms, Dried: Imports by Country of Origin, 1968-1976 


otal United Other Total 
Peat. States Japan Chile MoE. N. Me. Ne Totak 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1968 = 6 49 3) 16 76 76 
oOo * Z 43 1k LZ 67 68 
1970 = 1G 59 8 18 95 95 

Average 

IBNoves FA) * 6 50 8 16 us) 1s) 
eon = 5 68 4 18 95 95 
thie * 5 98 4 Tal L7G 17S 
e732 = Zo 184 8 95 289 209 
1974 * i) a9 el 47 164 164 
eS) Z a fis) i 26 ney, Gy) 

Average 

el 5 1 ) OD ) Sel IS; 167 
OO 6 6 HLece 1 54 74 180 


“FVvalues $2000 — 


1968 = 8 LO 4 14 176 176 
1969 x S Wea 7 14 148 148 
19:7 0 = ee 234 6 Sy 284 284 

Average 

eter fA0) * 9 169 6 20 203 2S 
Ory 1 =: ey, 290 4 34 344 344 
Lee ihe Ze 23 BGS 20 eS Du 335 
7.3 = 10 4Q7 80 isa 574 574 
1974 8 23 618 18 118 TG 783 
ES is: 9 10 404 Z 61 477 486 

Average 

SPIE es: 4 iy 417 14 oS 541 544 


Mees) 2/8. ES) 594 2 186 (0215 828 


B33 
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Mushrooms, Dried: Imports by Country of Origin, 1968-1976 


1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


Peo 0 


O71 
O72 
oy S 
1974 
Ses) 


Average 


ES dies) 


7 6 


1968 
PIO? 
At 


Average 


968-70 


IEE 
Lo Ae 
IESE: 
1974 
LOTS 


Average 


ty 75 


EON 


Source: 


ho wank! 


Bees 


eye 


Customs documents tabulated by 


ee 86h ® 
(ey) We) |} Wal 1 


NW In | 


S 


~ 


United Other 


States Japan Chile eo eat ie 


—mUnet avabue.. ¢/dcba — 


a5. 0 3043 1 Osa 852.0 
Bion 2 284.1 65.6 IAA) 
JES) a Al 39G64 6355 iS. 6 
144.8 BOG dBase 128.6 
341.6 424.5 100.3 186.5 
Gg 2 SIA Sse dy 174.1 
Oy sil TEM eA NOP Sot Rese) NG oiste) 
316.4 G2 aoe Geel 240.9 
Zoe. SER eS pe) 2 Oe, 
pole SIM gS = Pas 1S) 
285.4 Oe Or ee lee 347.8 


Total 


Meters 


230.4 
end 
30020 


PENS ok 
362.0 
290 


19675 


473.1 
448.0 


B2465 


456.4 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


dee) 64.7 Ore Pils) 
eee 63.4 Fee (6) sige) 
JOS 62.4 ‘oil iE ssrRe) 
7.4 63.4 ae Oe 
So. ib Alves’s) She Ieee 
3.0 ost HeAe) ayeley) 
0.8 sss) PBST Deo 
eS) 6OlL 6.6 26.7 
feel 68.5 Aba 24.0 
2.9 62577 Bae o0.0 
Sinak Ooi Oe6 Aohe Uh 


100.0 
Oo 
LOORO 


Statistics Canada; 


Total 


23029 
ZAR 7 
300.0 


Zeere 


BO2 a0 
296.9 
in ke yas, 
476.4 
446.1 


5252) 


259.8 


100-0 
LOO =O 
100.0 


10020 
100.0 
100.0 
LOCS0 
100.0 
£0020 
100.0 


100.0 
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Vegetable Materials for Use as Flavourings: 


Country ors0tieine Taobao e 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
£970 


Average 


OG = AU 


lee 
Lbs es 
JEL ES) 
1974 
97) 


Average 


NS Mees) 


LF76 


TOG 
G7 
1968 
1969 
IL A®) 


Average 


1966-70 


dee halt 
oT 2 
173 
1974 
TES 


Average 


pe M bei is 


L7G 


Source: 


Total United 


Deir States 


Other 
Maen: 


- Value, $'000 - 


1,260 
ay 
1,434 
1,960 
2,191 


1,625 
DHE 
3,439 
4,473 
iy one 
5 343 
4,238 


T1979 


997 


e367 


Imports by 


AWepersae 


Dis tee lus 


1,350 
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Deo 87 
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3,125 
4,153 
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Total 


1,390 
1,386 
19687 
2 4387 
2,434 


se 37 


3,165 
4,204 
5,825 
7,268 
6,214 


Spa) 


8,745 


100. 
100. 
LOUP 
100. 
100. 


eee) &e 
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100.0 
100.0 
LOG%.0 
100.0 
100; 0 


100.0 
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Apples, Dried: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bake States M. Een MAGN: Total 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


Average 

ete Ae) 3) 496 100 596 600 
1966 5p) 508 143 oon 707 
L967 a 402 Loy, 529 532 
1968 = 266 B23 589 589 
1969 = 342 296 638 638 
1970 = 548 346 894 894 

Average 

1966-70 sli 413 247 660 672 
el = Cie dl 29), 884 884 - 
ee = 669 261 930 930 
ius is) = DG 147 15005 1,065 
9 & 1 O25 Si 997 997 
1 Oi/.D i 693 178 870 872 

Average 

Oo Jas * 698 Zou 949 950 
1976 it 899 174 OTe L074 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 1 200 uss aeo 230 
1966 Le, 246 agit Zo7 320 
1967 ut EL 40 jada ee 
1968 = 139 92 Zu 234 
E969 = 200 87 287 287 
1970 = Spbik 104 416 416 

Average 

1966-70 5 28 ip 288 Zoe 
1971 - 262 87 349 349 
197.2 = Sod Tye 402 402 
L973 = 657 68 Teo (peas, 
1974 1 396 181 OH tod 
L075 Z 659 103 762 764 

Average 

1971-75 * 501 102 603 603 


1976 i 763 103 866 867 
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Apples, Dried: > lmports by Country OL UELE IN. Od no 


Totaw United Other iWenes we 
Dee States Mom. Ne MoE CN. UGtal 


= Unit Value, ¢/1lb. — 


Average 

L9G1=65 34.4 40.4 Reh 38.4 38.4 
1966 ROT 48.5 8553 45.6 Gone 
1967 50,7 42.4 SHEE 7/ Siar) selene 
1968 a D2e2 28.4 Sle Shee A 
VIG i 5626 BS). bers Jk sae 1 
197.0 = 56.8 BOR2 46.5 LGA 

Average 

966-70) 40.5 21.6 5050 NST) 43.6 
O71 == 44.6 aS Ps 39 a4 39.4 
Oe = oo Daas NS a 2 6 feb 2 
‘EOE = (An leans) 46.5 68.1 68.1 
1974 Lara are 48.6 UES) Fed iey 2! 
LOTS ep ar) Se DOO 87.6 oT heed! 

Averaye 

eo l= 1305 V ALA?: 40.7 6855 60 es 
976 ee! 84.9 Deo 8007 80.7 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1961-65 O26 82.8 TOn7 99.4 100.0 
1966 1.8 (ARS 203 O22 100.0 
1964 O25 OLS Diao RSS) 100.0 
1968 a anys D4s6 100.20 100.0 
1969 me BSW ie) 46.4 100.0 100.0 
ORO = oa hess Slory) 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 ie) aL) Shebte) Jon 100-0 
ys walk a 66.4 Speedo) 10020 100.0 
EOF os Was) Zona 100.0 100.0 
AOS) = 86.2 0 100.0 100.0 
1974 algal 625.6 Shee) 9959 100.0 
eS) Os 2 7905 20.4 99.8 100.0 

Average 

Oya * ce) 26.4 100.0 100.0 
1976 OL Sou, Gee Eee. 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Apricots, Nectarines, Pears and Peaches, Dried, Desiccated, 


Evaporated or Dehydrated: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


South Other Total United Other TLotal 
Australia » Atvicay B.P. Beas StateseeM. PUN MIF .N. Total 


ee ee 


- Quantity, "000 lb. - 


1966 272. 143 = 415 282 39 sya 736 
1967 453 22H uy 681 356 24 380 1,061 
1968 168 Liye 23 365 236 75 316 681 
1969 teh) 195 Lee 460 281 348 629 Loo 
19:70 168 137 33 839 Lap ay | 214 441 780 

Average 

1966-70 243 L773 34 452 216 141 417 869 
LOT 1 84 45 41 IE) 281 oo 480 650 
1957 2 oD 140 69 404 521, 242 563 967 
Poy 3 195 48 67 B10): 585 iB yey 1,046 
1974 165 - oo 218 740 Zo Sal Be t90 
1975 34 Jad! 27 83 1,060 118 ge te: 1260 

Average 

Pil 75 135 Se 50 Boy 57 188 786 Aes) 
1976 38 44 96 178 ou 436 E228 1,405 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 125 56 = seh 162 ng 174 3158) 
1967 195 O72 * 287 184 if BOL 478 
1968 on i 10 sees) 17/2 bay} LO9 378 
1969 G2 100 38 231 206 132 338 569 
1970 LES Ae he) 199 liye 90 262 461 

Average 

1966-70 124 73 12 ee 157.9 54 230 448 
LO7L 54 22 14 89 201 fp: 274 363 
ne oe 68 1s 222 256 94 350 Sy 2 
LO7 3 Li7 31 fa} 235 401 vl 471 706 
1974 181 = Ze 203 618 132 749 952 
LO75 40 26 9 qd 805 sik 896 oi. 

Average 

L973>/5 ay) | 18 165 456 Of 548 113 


1976 33 41 NO) Slit oe | Sesh ail Cla pal 
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Apricots, Nectarines, Pears and Peaches, Dried, Desiccated, 


Evaporated or Dehydrated: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


South Other Total United Other Lotal 
Australia. eAtrica. 25.8. Bees States. Me PsN Ue EeN.) bora 


i 


1966 46.0 BOG = 43.6 iets) IS Nee Dar 48.2 
1967 43.0 ORS Sea speak Sy Aa: 2906 D025 45.0 
1968 Kean) 44.9 38.9 49.0 UREN: See rpll 62.9 2 eee, 
dee ene) She. kes: 34.4 SORE oe Sp sill 53.8 SP 52 
LBS A0) 08.3 Les 39.4 58.6 ee, 42.4 DoD Sore 

Average 

1966-70 2059 A 2 3611 1G 64.8 334 apolar s) a des) 
lige A Gong 49.0 ob 2 Dong Faby S652 Sin BAS es: 
LOy2 69.3 48.8 26.9 Doe 0 (eles | 38n6 625 1 shea 
LOTS oC eS Con a3 76.0 Goa 46.6 64.0 O73 
1974 ECO Ce, - 40.8 9239 Si) Se) Tig oO 80.1 
Be 1 ja) LEGS 2 IES ele 0 2057 Po.) Vee Tee 77.0 

Average 

bee easy O72 56.60 3059 69.6 iow 48.8 opel): 69 57 
LOFo 86.6 o27 8 GVe7 Go. 7 eis 141 Ke ieil 937.5 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 Son) 1S eS - 56.4 BOn2 hate | 43.6 100.0 
1967 G25) 21.4 Oe 64.2 3350 Ze 6 Pies) TOO..0 
1968 Za ei RNAS: Daal J3.0 34.7 Tes 7 46.4 100.0 
1969 La 2 ie TAO 2. are « 2560 BAR) Dd wo 100.0 
1970 ZG IANS 4.3 We eS) PANA AL eles SOS 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 28.0 ZOE Bi D2) Shines) 1Ge2 48.0 LOG=0 
OH ie Gee eee e ZOwee 3.2 30.6 7328 100.0 
1972 205-2 14.5 ee 41.6 Bee 25.0 Does 100.0 
173 LOG eG 6.4 74 3 ioe) Diet Lat 1074 LOO 
1974 dL Shs) = ug) 18.4 622 oe Seed 100.0 
Don pig 4) 2a el, O26 84.1 ey) 93.4 100.0 

Average 

og las Sie eek 4.9 7h sae! 58.4 18.4 JOuS 1605.0 
LOTG edged Sal 6.8 Lae Dey! Skene) Bi. L0@ 0 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 247 


Dehydrated Papaya: Imports by Country of Origin, 
1975 and 1976 


Belize Taiwan Total 
- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


ah Wes) 4 ~ 4 
1976 = 26 26 


- Value, $'000 - 


LoyS 5 = D 
1976 - 4,3) 25 


a Undte Values, c/ lb. 
1975 139.0 - 139.0 
1976 - 96.6 96.6 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 248 


Plums or Prunes, Dried, Unpitted: Imports by Country of 


ORL 0d Thee) 9.0 Ore 197.0 


United Other 
States MeroN: Tota 


- Quantity, '000 lb. - 


1966 LOeLOL a) 10,103 
LOG? IRIS) 35 92970 
1968 9,450 Hage OR as 
1969 SI ees) 206 9,445 
1970 95297 234 Pe) siil 

Average 

1966-70 9,604 100 9,704 
LF Saas ye 188 2800 (a) 
Loe 9,348 202 95202 
VRS As) o,07) GW) OF 
1974 Shales Ifa O22 
LoS 3.00) 1,084 eh CNS 

Average 

Oe) OALOG 324 9,491 
1976 ep IMAL Sul Sh Sieh 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 2027 1 2620 
1967 PB T2 5 20577 
1968 2,474 4 2,478 
1969 ey) 24 2,460 
1970 2,560 50 2,609 

Average 

1966-70 2,474 ily 2,491 
1971 eT 27 2,398 (45 
1972 Dale: 33 21 /0em 
1oyg 3,446 Dal 3,467 
1974 Souk! 6 3,580 
1975 3,309 100 3,410 

Average 

A971-75 3,088 37 3,126 


1976 ony iS. 3,384 
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Appendix Table 248 (concl.) 


Plums or Prunes, Dried, Unpitted: Imports by Country of 


Origin yl 9661976 


United Other 
States Meare. N Tovar 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


1966 Ze) fo7.6 2550 
167 260 iol Peg! 
1968 ZOar2 18.4 2022 
1969 26.4 mae 26.0 
Loo) Zo ZO 27.4 

Average 

1966-70 20 Wey) Zoek 
187 1 24.8 14.3 24.0 
172 2 Ore Oo PAS eal 
AS Shows ae) 365 
1974 Skeisve) oe] 38.9 
1 Wis. sex 5) es 34.3 

Average 

1971-75 Bie roll es 3229 
1976 36.0 aka 536..1 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 LOG.0 * LOO.0 
1967 09°30 0.4 L00..0 
1968 eats) a4 100.0 
1969 whee) Les 100.0 
1970 Mba) aR 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 097.0 0 100.0 
7 Sieg Ab iy) 100.0 
1972 eM leye) Zod 100.0 
L973 93u) Le 100.0 
1974 99.9 Oa 100.0 
LO75 ele eal 1O.9 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 96.6 3.4 100.0 
1976 Oe), 0.3 100.0 


(a) Includes imports from Australia of 2,200 lbs. for a value of 
iw rae ie, abet al Neg aes 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 249 


Fruits, Dried, Desiccated, Evaporated or Dehydrated, n.o.p.: 


Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


Total United Other iMetersi. 
Bol. States M2. EoNe MoEeN. Total 


- Quantity, ‘000 1b. - 


1966 20 570 19 589 608 
1967 3 363 48 431 434 
1968 De 549 33 582 634 
1969 28 766 60 826 854 
LC 80 685 42 17) 807 

Average 

1966-70 op 2s )0 40 631 668 
Osa: 164 915 120 O35 roo 
one 103 945 223 69 18272 
oe oe) 928 149 O77 eli 6 
1974 65 835 184 ee Oe 1,084 
Be hs) pay 1 O05 67 20 196s 

Average 

Lov a 30 965 149 Lede 1,344 
JONES 47 isl65 Tou 15296 1,043 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 5 224 lig 234 259 
1967 Ve Ailey) 25 190 Lor 
1968 16 249 20 269 285 
1969 14 B22 js) 345 359 
1970 31 B20 Pay) Bos 384 

Average 

1966-70 13 2D) Pah 278 ae 
OF 67 405 49 454 521 
1972 43 441 89 Byes) ahs) 
1973 44 600 64 663 708 
1974 58 560 98 658 7G 
1975 Bo7 815 67 883 242 

Average 

oy 114 564 US 637 ioe 


L976 ibe) ifapak 10s 874 892 
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Appendix Table 249 (concl.) 


Fruits, Dried, Desiccated, Evaporated or Dehydrated, n.o.p.: 


Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


1966 
£967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


te aL 
EoT2 
Eo 7S 
1974 
L975 


Average 


Isvil= 75 


1976 


1966 
i 6,7 
1968 
L969 
197¢ 


Average 


1966-70 


iS Wak 
972 
173 
1974 
1a ew. 


Average 


1971=75 


1976 


Source: 


Total United 
Bees States 
ie Wy 3953 
3.0 ee eS 
30.9 Le 3 
Use) 42.0 
BS. oh 5 
S03 43.09 
4&1. 0 440.3 
42.1 46.6 
44.9 bo, 6 
Soe 7 oT. 0 
TOKE 67.5 
49.8 38,4 
Boa 66.2 
See SRA 
Oo? 88.3 
ee 86.6 
ees 89.7 
9.9 84.9 
as 88.5 
Lee] Th oKees: 
So. TA.4 
8.4 Woe O 
6.0 rane 
aL 60.5 
AE Pee FEN: 
eS, 86.7 
Customs 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Da 
2G 
G20 
38. 
5 


ee 


78% 


Other 
M: BN 


- Unit Value, 


ND & OW MS 


3 


nO) (2S) j) (3 


Gilt 


96: 


in OWN & 


— ~I CO ® 


Total 


6 be 
44.1 
45.0 
42.1 
47.5 


ety | 


43.5 
45.0 
60.2 
66.0 
62.5 


56.0 


66.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Ie wa 
es 
L973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


key aley/) 


L976 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
E967 
1968 
He Le 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


1971 
LoKZ 
1973 
1974 
Lov5 


Average 


L971=75 


1976 


Apple Juice Concentrates: 


Trinidad- 
Tobago 


Jamaica 


Other 
Bee RE 


21 


71 
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Appendix Table 250 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


1961-1976 


Lotal 
Bele 


Quantity, 


les 


158 


Ze 


United 


States 


MOOO=LD. 


Woy 


583 
827 
ilgpaiky) 
3,959 
D197 


841 


194 


Total 
MoE oN. 


846 


442 


396 
440 
627 
1,038 
693 


639 
458 

au 
469 

57, 
53 
233 


202 


Total (a) 


Zig OOe 


2,384 
25010 
Be lS 
yal 
35837 


a 25 


2,784 
ZOD 
5295 
340 
786 


13063 


1,003 


464 


419 
471 
658 
£3099 
738 


677 
477 

is 
542 
147 
202 
288 


B15 


Apple Juice Concentrates: 


Trinidad- 
Tobago Jamaica 
Average 
1961-65 phat Ppa) 
1966 16 ps 
1967 d4 aie. 
1968 1.4 Ib des) 
1969 AO NG 
1970 Boyar 4.0 
Average 
1966-70 tla ot 258 
7a. 4 aged 
LO 72 34.9 ies is 
1973 a i SSE] 
1974 205.0 29.0 
L275 oa, Sta 
Average 
1971-75 Gri 56 
1976 53 See 


551 


1961-1976 
Other Total 
Bel. Bees 


0.7 4.1 
Ol 4.4 
jbo S) Diet: 
0.6 335 
0.2 4.5 
0.3 5.3 
035 4.5 
Oe 4.0 
6.4 Oo 
Ov ie 
8.6 a7 20 
Dao ss a4 
ie) il SANS) 
ded es 7 


Appendix Table 250 (concl.) 


Exports by Country of Destination, 


Percentage Distribution of 


United Other Total 
States M.F.N M.F.N 
Quantity - 

3652 59.7 95.9 
2465 ws 9526 
B20 62.3 94.9 
Sale) 6255 96.5 
Thor) 20.0 She yas) 
S723 B74 94.7 
49.9 45.6 957.5 
Di 39.0 96.0 
5027 10.0 40.6 
S6eL Oe2 88.3 
a7 29 435 PLATE: 
78.6 oes 81.8 
Gone DAA 86.4 
S350 Owe 64.3 


(a) Includes volume and value of re-exports, volume as follows in pounds: 


4951-65 — 2537/7 164 


1968 eo obo 
JVs - 1,456,416 
1974 = 5070 


Source: “Statistics Canada. 


19667 -913914,627 
1969°— 4,926,691 
INS Wi a 135240 
pe iat 65,966 


by a 49,687 
157 Ui oo ie oo. 
UOT S f= ee Oo 
Lo) Gee FS 


Tota1‘?) 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Average 


1 9ot=Go 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
L970 


Average 


1966-70 


9 Fil 
LOF2 
LOS 
1974 
oy 5 


Average 


LO PL=75 


917.6 


Average 


1961-65 


1966 
1967 
1968 
L969 
19:70 


Average 


1966-70 


Poe 
9 fe: 
E973 
1974 
1975 


Average 


EGIL 75 


1976 


Apple Juice, Not Concentrated: 


United 


Kingdom 


Bermuda 


178 


203 
189 
238 
Die 
415 


263 
287 
347 
262 
203 
241 
294 


200 


352 


of Destination, 


Bahamas 


- Quantity, 


Other 
BuEs 


987 


547 
619 
595 
565 
LOZ 


680 
660 
Welek 
797 
455 
360 
596 


vy eS 


- Value, $'000 - 


1961-1976 
Totau United 
Bak. States 

"000 lb. - 
1726 208 
15439 6 
Darele 558 
1,698 207 
1,708 1,604 
2,04) 1,074 
iy Jo 706 
1 97k 140 
Poa Me Fe ES SKUS: 
2,098 2,010 

882 Le tao 
860 1,092 
1554 1,660 
668 853 
74 v3 
20 i 
181 47 
147 30 
160 122 
O25 94 
LOe 59 
DA 12 
2350 139 
289 407 
162 PS 
164 82 
Dale 150 
129 63 


Appendix Table 251 


Exports by Country 


Other 


MoP ON. 


153 
122 


fog 


128 


181 


3 


Total‘? 


3,088 


15613 
G5 032 
oe boG 
3,666 
4,002 


2,900 


2,248 
4,768 
po! 
2,863 
Dds 6 


3,423 


yo 2t 


254 


134 
Zod 
194 
343 
347 


248 
242 
394 
123 
B22 
Zig 
394 


25.0 


Bs )6 | 


Appendix Table 251 (concl.) 
Apple Juice, Not Concentrated: Exports by Country 


of Destination, 1961-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom Bermuda Bahamas B.P. BP. States M.F.N. M.F.N. Tota1‘®) 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
Average 
1961-65 L550 220 728 31.9 Beye) ey laay, 2.4 44.1 1100.0 
1966 B35 1256 oa Shale) 8952 0.4 Oey 10.8 3100.0 
LOG] 41d G22 Dew 20.4 73.0 18.4 8.5 210) BOO sO 
1968 S025 LOLS Oa Clee hed aise oF Bea3- GLOO.0 
1969 LU te: tate Aaa) 1524 48.1 43.8 Oa ae 10020 
O70 tH? fees 10.4 ES) 26.8 66.0 26.8 Tee 34. OgeLOOR0 
Average 
1966-70 21 ae cit ies Zon Cina Fa 8.4 324.0 LLO0.0 
EOP Boa2 12 33 Ou3 2993 Sia One God Le OG. 0 
1972 Lowi Faas 354 14.9 44.3 52D 32 Doe? 200.0 
L973 yeas Bde 3 tt eg 41.3 Dies 3.4 DOs) eLOOeU 
1974 O38 6 5.20 15.9 3050 ols3 (ae 69.2 (L000 
Loe Sphags | ny eee 6:3 Los silat] 50.6 Pe 60.1) 410020 
Average 
1971-75 IS) ay 8.6 4.5 Vhe6 46.3 48.5 ae 53.7 s£00..0 
1976 geal ba) as) Lark 36./ 46.8 Loe Oo. LOGaw 
(a) Includes volume and value of re-exports, volume as follows in pounds: 
1961-65 — 189 1967 = 630 LO7Os——1 51,600 
1 ee - 1,850 19745—"84,752 1976 - 69,794 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
17.0 


Average 


1966-70 


LLL 
DOW 2 
le Oe: 
1974 
LORS 


Average 


TSS) 


1976 


1966 
LIo7 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LeRoy 
Uo Z 
OLS 
1974 
Lo73 


Average 


ES e: 


1976 
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Citrus Juice, Concentrates, Other than Orange Mieesaoe 


Imports by Country of Oripings L96On1976 


United Other Total United Other Toran 
Kingdom BeP's Veh Be, StaLes Brazil MoFON. MOEN. 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


20 560 580 B5200 74 607 Se ISNe 
38 = 38 3,489 1) 616 Geli] 
137 184 aye! 4,196 49 1,406 33050 
296 3 299 7,184 105 598 7,888 
675 392 allpe O1EY: 6,226 185 Al D 8,432 
243 228 471 4,870 85 i050 67,005 
386 362 748 Sie lols) SIDI 45 201 10,609 
eG Siege od Ds lid 128 3,014 95/16 
385 1009 L,o94 6,963 199 Poegeiex’) 105030 
818 637 1,455 735147 ress 716 9,047 
822 15734 2590 73907 vacor 419 FO%569 
4OL 861 VeO22 6, 750 45) 2,424 9,996 
99 843 942 Ge07 Meike 461 LOS GL 


- Value, $'000 - 


5 196 202 L242 20 139 1,400 

7 = 7 Leo 2 136 layer] 
41 aD 96 1558 1b) 4].2 oe 
7 2 139 23070 ao 144 23042 
256 sal 468 pr ex ag 880 33276 
89 O13 LigZ Le OL 24 342 2,148 
22 144 266 2243 124 Boone BAS) 
Sie: Zo) 634 2D Wy) 1,184 3,406 
202 421 623 2,475 54 1.000 d,525 
205 2, 503 2009 325 2A Bieeeee 
468 ee) 002 2,894 530 Sys) 355105) 
29k: 314 605 2,496 225 783 3,494 
38 267 305 2,946 460 ikoyh Bio 


Totad 


4,517 
4,155 
6,022 
8,187 
9,499 


6,476 


a PS 
11,474 
11,624 
10,501 
13,144 


PE 620 


Looe 


1,601 
1,246 
DEOL 
2,681 
4044 


2,330 
4,014 
4,039 
4,151 
3,726 
4,565 
4,099 


3,843 
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Citrus Juice, Concentrates, Other than Orange Juice 


(a 


a 


Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United Other Total United 
Kingdom iedare Byerbers States peewwaa 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. 


1966 23.0 55.0 SUEsA8) 3G0 1 Zales 
1967 ISS = WEISS: See isis 
1968 rag bee hs? 2a svibrdl DANS 
1969 GO. Oe BO. SSA) Dil 
7 0) Sybeps) Da 43.9 42.4 Shlbe 

Average 

1966-70 36.6 40.8 Boned! 36.6 20% 
one: Silbed Deh) Sey) ies 7h Bis 
1972 Shale) sD 30. Silene) Zo. 
oS 34.5 Aled! One Shaki Zk 
1974 oy a) Sie Boe) She Sls 
NWeIES) 5720 SOA Sys 36.6 Zo 

Average 

1971-75 BG oi2 Neg oh ees) 2) ee) Pe 
1276 Seed oy ava SD aa. Das 


- Percentage Distribution 


1966 0.4 As 1278 Hack 
by Or. m= O29 84.0 
1968 sail ead Dare Oem 
oO? 5.6 * Shey G75, 
0o7 0 et. eed b eZ, bo. 
Average 
1966-70 BWRS Br Jas Jay-Z aye 
ea B24 Oe 6.6 Wee 
eT) 2 LO54 eo aS i: Oe 
O73 Deu 8.7 AGS ey SNS je) 
1974 ihe Gate Wiis pe, OO. i 
URS Wis) Oa i We ae 4 nore BU is 
Average 
1971-75 6.6 Meg La3.0 Hea ibs 
1976 Char! peas) Ore J 2 15. 


PROOF 
\O US C559 ON 


aye 


Pe Bec 


Other 


2055 
Ouantity = 


ye 
Tacs 
Zoe 

feo 
2s 


ine) 

= 
ey 6 8 06) = 8 
NO ON N / 


LO tak 
M.F.N. 


ee kesee 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
TOO.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100-0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


(ay Snelwdes cariftt items 15201—1, 15202—-15 15203-1; 5206-1) 15207-1, 15210-1 


and 15300-1 imported in concentrated form. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


1966 
W647 
1968 
1969 
L970 


Average 


1966-70 


ie NP 
nee 
LoyS 
1974 
See) 


Average 


ip 


1976 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
770 


Average 


T966=70 


LOL 
Oe 
LoS 
1974 
wea ie 


Average 


TESS) 


1976 


Citrus Juices, Not Concentrated, Other than Orange 


356 


(a) 


= imports by Country ot, Url pir 766-970 


United 


Kingdom 


Other 


Dale 


1,094 
1,346 
384 
628 
208 


fe 


Swink 
Ze 
1387 
L2 

De 


P99 


74 


104 
144 
42 
86 
20 


80 
37 
30 
30 
34 
20 
30 


16 


ota 


Bebe 


United 
States Israel 
= (uanci cys )000 «Lb. 

22,000 90 
34,003 619 
28,297 210 
Sepsis) 399 
37, 114 48 
31,870 273 
SMG DAL 
3A ZO) 
34,079 356 
SUT ASL 64 
epee i ial 76 
33,046 196 
Boe 29 142 


- Value, $'000 - 


2,559 7 
3,025 50 
3,305 16 
3,807 49 
4,830 5 
3,505 25 
4,280 25 
ha VIN mil 
4561 51 
4584 8 
4759 14 
eae 24 
5,157 33 


Other 


vel esl ies ele 


7 

8 
62 
4} 
76 


41 
maak 
342 
B07 
pas) 
42 
Os 


49 


) (pl We) [= [s 


20 


16 


TOtaL 


Slee eal 


24,090 
34,630 
28,569 
36, 393 
ipiet 


32,184 


32,199 
32,063 
VS hCDNID: 
35,010 
32,619 


335427 


345920 


2,568 
3,075 
oyeco 
3,861 
4844 


3,536 
4,307 
4,435 
4,640 
4,614 
4,782 
4,555 


Ds 200 


Appendix Table 253 


Lotay 


26556 
36,666 
eNOS NRL 
SPSS 72 
BUTS 


Selif Sli! 


Sy oly) 
BR Ss) 
slay eyeie) 
36 , 006 
33,416 


345097 


34,616 


3,013 
Sieh 
3,646 
4,207 
4,895 


3,834 
4,362 
4,506 
LOT BS) 
45093 
Ss bsys) 
45739 


SRS 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


2966-70 


49/71 
ore 
£973 
1974 
E75 


Average 


eho 


Pie 


1966 
E967 
1968 
L969 
1970 


Average 


Pyo6—70 


oF 
97 2 
Loy 
1974 
L975 


Average 


EN eo hs) 


1976 


(Ay inctudes tariff items 15201-1, 15202-1, 15203-1, 15206-1, 1520/7-1 and 
15300-1 imported in a non-concentrate form. 


Source: 


Citrus Juices, Not Concentrated, Other than Orange 


Sid 


Appendix Table 253 (concl.) 


(a), 


Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


United 
Kingdom 


No 
—SN 
leon Ne) 


ho 
ioe) 
Oi Gi ON 


ine) 
S| 
e 

na 


(STS) Sy Sal 
FrOON 


0.1 


Other 


Bars 


fe 

oO 
eo), Ces eae ses 
bo G Oo ~I Or 


i) SB) pt fh ee ss 
i) ep. SSeS) Sa 


Qe S&S ta 
(Sey (Sq (Sa SS 


0.6 


0.2 


ote 
eb 


Zs 


Be ee a >) 


8 


United 
States 


= 
pas 
©) Ox ~! Oo 


Ake Ay! 


LU 


wwoNrnN On 


Israel 


ioe) (Sb) CS) 1 SS) 


Other 


- Unit Value, ¢/lb. - 


= 
— 
rt iS) fen} [tee 


Les Pyely. 


Teta) | 


Pia e's 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


(@y ses luiy (Sal We) 
Wey ja) | —-9 Jon (ee) 


206 
o2 
On. 
94. 
98% 


“J 00" @ ~! Co 


94.4 


3 


SY Sis 
RPrRNN W 


0. 


Oz 
Oy 


© 
i DS ere 


fs (ne eo) 
HOAORH 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


O97 


bis 
9. 
2, 
us 
1 i 


LL 


13:. 
thee 
Ase 
13. 
its 


13. 


13. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 


Lotel 


3 
3 
1 
LE 
0 


4 


4 
9 
4 
6 
& 


9 


1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
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Citrus Juices, Dehydrated, With or Without Stabilizers or 


Sugar(a) ; Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 


Other Total United Other Total 
Belize. Boe. Bees States.” Brazil) oMARCN. slike Totaw 


a ee 


- $'000 - 

1966 s 2 = 214 = = 214 214 
L267 = = = 202 = = 202 202 
1968 = = 2 76 = = 176 176 
Oo) = = = 170 - 4 174 174 
IES) AS) = = = 118 = 5 iy). 5) ee 

Average 

1966-70 = = = 176 = Z 178 178 
ihe il = = = 138 = 2 140 140 
wo 2 = = = Bie)5) 150 PS 615 615 
19073 = = = I 8 204 D2 eo 15994 
1974 62 = 62 Deed Resi: 164 272 Aa dhfeysle: 
Los TGs * eps) 383 Sey) 54 836 hehe) 

Average 

Ves 45 * 45 762 Tos 87 195,032 de ON 
1976 90 11 101 476 183 ibs) 672 773 


(a) Imports entering under tariff item 15215-1. 


Source: “Statdstl cs Canada. 


(a) 


Sey 


Appendix Table 255 


Fruit Juices, n.o.p. we Inports by Country of Origin, 1966-1976 
South Other Lota United Other Ako pere th 
Africa Dees ibaa States Moret. Malls Total 
- Quantity, ‘000 ib. - 
1966 = 222, ee. Se BES) Sy es) Segoe Ml 4,114 
1967 7 INS 139 OU 439 Dea 3,414 
1968 = 29 Ze lh aye! ToL 4 ASIF Manz 51 08 b 
1969 = 188 188 e485 35500 DOG L 5209 
1) = Ue) 19 Sis) jg027 5,386 5,465 
Average 
1966-70 i 1h) 2 2,160 in Seale 4,081 A? h2 
a ipe  l oa. Po 56 SOLS Gael] 4 Wa Tred: 7,844 
Ase ph a Sa) 143 LOTT LO eis VRS) 6./14 Tet 92 
Loy 441 A rcs bo ce dup berG 4,698 539) POO 4) Pala oOd 
1974 As) 368 693 6.078 S,U9G T4570, 24,009 
bbe 7 3) one 139 2,00. Deo) Oe403 13 ODOT 6 2k 
Average 
1971-75 671 526 Ly 96 35908 G.1616 LO ;524. 1.720 
1976 i 5.900 5 kOO 34.065 Boos SPAT Mee) 1256239) 15,704 
- Value, $'000 - 
1966 = ey, My y5)3) 164 699 736 
L9O67 2 41 43 437 E26 562 605 
1968 = 7 if SoM 245 608 616 
1969 = 36 36 468 OS a Ley. 
L270 = 18S) ee) 501 77 ales) io 
Average 
196670 * 28 28 461 407 868 896 
LO al, 5 4, 7 443 986 426 1,436 
ane ee 25] 40 257 530 Tes Me SB) 1GERS Shs) 
1g 73 166 508 674 Asi) ir O62 3, 0L8 eyes 
1974 264 126 a90) 1,504 Zieoue 4,036 4,426 
175 Bake, Za all Mv ateks | ee ea es BOO) 
Average 
1971-75 202 180 Gis y 1033 Ibiasl ata he 5) i eee 
1976 431 239 689 oreo 1,086 35314 4,003 
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Fruit Juices, Wiosreaee Imports by Country .of Origin, 1966-1976 
south Other Total United Other Total 
Air ca Diete ebue States MeN Mol wN. Total 
- Unit Value, ¢/l1lb. - 
1966 - 10.6 16.6 iReik 2 Oreo LS. 0 AS) 
LOOT Zon 1 SW) 3050 ers ore Wire B77 
G0 - att 24 249 ier) daa) 22750 
L969 - 1359 Poo JS oilte 2210 24.4 
1970 = 234 Zonet 2055 dice oes Lepage § pap Te\ 
Average 
160-70) 2oel 2.4 ales 2) eS Zilee papers 8) py 
el NG 65) 6 cel L330 2G 16.0 Vises 3: Lids 
LS 72 ae 2 De a eas) 2926 Didier) 24.4 Zhe 
Ieee 3/...6 SJ20 CWA Biss 3056 3209 3366 
1974 ee ee MOSS) Zia: oes 20s Zo eas 
L975 sg 30 24 a0 Loe) 2 out pel ye re 
Average 
LOTR SUE SSS 519 Dee, 2560 20.0) 26.6 
eG Ziad ZO 220) Pies ey Zoi Ore eS) 


— Percentage Distribution of Quantity-— 


1966 os aye iG Olas Ma 94.6 10030 
1967 O.2 Sigs) eeu Sie0 cee Se) 100.0 
1968 = Geek Jee eee w Mees) a) LOCzG 
LIG9 = Sale SG Bore 68.2 96.4 100.0 
197 0 = le. 5) We 5) ave 66.4 Ree 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 * Seas aig Ah 13 45.6 Slowey! 100.0 
COTE Oza Owns Ons 20a G Lael Oo a 100.5) 
197 2 EA) rei LG TES Soe. 86.2 100.0 
Was) hed sys Laat SNS 45.4 84.9 LOGR0 
1974 ee ra) ad 40.9 ey) 338 LOGSS 
1975 LOO 4.6 £46 35.0) 2.4 ood 100.0 

Average 

a eo Doth 4.5 LOR So SOM 89.8 100.0 
L976 Les) ee) 1S S. 56.4 20 rol 80.5 100.0 


(a) Includes small amounts not imported under tariff item 15208-1. 
excludes passion fruit juice, tariff item 15204-1. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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(a), 


Grape Juice M.F.N. Dutiable Imports and the Ad Valorem 


Equivalent of the M.F.N. Specific Duty, 


1966-1976 
Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
MPneN: OLoMar ah 
Brice Dutiable Duty Specific 
Tele! Ds Value Collected Duty 
$/Gallon $"000 $"000 7, 
1966 3.28 136 28 20.0 
Ie ay 2nO2 150 ox 207, 
1968 Beet Vo2 Sy 192.6 
1969 3.02 5 45 250 
O70 8.5] 384 92 24.1 
Average 
1966-70 aya) 202 46 22700 
E97) Zo? 405 87 2054 
eS Bee ere 686 120 eo 
TBS 2h 3,042 Byes) Deo 
1974 Siieuk 2209 448 Te oad) 
JESS a. 34 956 207 Had kes Ff 
Average 
Ovi Sieqls) ye rel PLS) Abe 
CoG oa Ding 218 3) 196 1553 


(aeetarii. «tem [5305>1,.ceape julce in containers of more than one 
gallon capacity each. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Imports by Country of Origin 
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Imports by Country of Origin, 
1961-1976 
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Orange Juice, Concentrates, Not Frozen: 
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Imports by Country of 
Origin, 1961-1976 
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Orange Juice, Concentrates, Not Frozen: Imports by Country of 
Origin, 1961-1976 


South Other Total United Other Total 
Atricaee8 oP. Ber. States Mexico M.F.N. M.F.N. total 


a eee 


- Unit Value, ¢/1lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 43.0 42.9 42.9 48.3 Miz 41.4 48.0 46.8 
1966 32%4 39 38 32.0 eNOS) 29.8 AS) 42.3 40.8 
1967 oii Bot DF sel 3350 40.7 28.6 28.0 GAS To) 595.0 
1968 oLe/ 39 3G B2.9 DOL ee) 26.3 40.2 i be eer 
1969 Doe Of au) Be] sar) 4D. 3 SS PS i ee te Lay Shel” 
1970 aM ieee 30.0 36.8 Boss 28.9 219 S0n 30.3 
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1966-70 3027 B74 51,8 45.0 31.4 Zoee SF) STO 
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£975 = 28.0 230 34.9 24.6 23.2 ois a Pons 
Average 


Lo 7a5/5 SOR e Zs 225) By ees) ae eS) 2 Dak 5053 AVS 
L976 - = = Shige 30.0 PSI AG 34.7 34.7 


- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 


Average 

1961-65 lies Lae 22,20 69.4 SPE | SA 77.4 100.0 
1966 Lae 0.4 ire, 49.2 2889 he 84.3 100.0 
1967 B24 ool ee 83.0 4.9 Dig 0 soiebe) 100.0 
1968 Pe Dee ‘ie eas 47.9 Vil le Loe, 86.9 100.0 
1969 a0 les 8.4 a0 ao) dS pees 91.6 100.0 
1970 ae OO. Ls 40.9 ee 8) 41.8 93. / 100.0 
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1966-70 dwt. Mt Spee 49.9 21.9 1926 91.4 100.0 
7 bs Oj.e3 8 DD aid 44.7 183.2 98.2 100.0 
1972 2.4 Ore 2 242 i 4 22.0 14.3 O72 100.0 
1973 - Got OR 68.0 2 10.3 5999 100.0 
1974 = Oa Oot 74.4 21S Boor 99.9 100.0 
1975 = * * 86.3 3.4 10.4 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 i) O21 OD Tis Moe! LSs2 oaS 99.5 100.0 
1976 - = = ree eyel 6.8 aieae 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Imports by Country of Origin, 
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Orange Juice, Not Concentrated: Imports by Country of Origin, 
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Other Total United Other Total 
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Bien, oe thot 88.6 ee * O26 

4.8 Oe aib) 94.4 * * 94.4 

Die 2.4 he 3 9053 Zi * ay 

10.0 Ge LOL 86.7 210 0.6 89.9 
wpe) 0.4 eo OE Qe Ove 94.6 

eae) % 2.0 9656 L.4 * OS <0 

Be Osa Sees eles) Gee = 9657 

Nie) * ZeU. 96.0 * * 98.0 

Ae 2 ale 4.4 93355 RAN 8) O.1 85.0 

~ * x Ogee opel = 100.0 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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L407 
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100.0 
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100.0 
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100.0 
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1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


O71 
O72 
Eo7S 
1974 
Lo? S 


Average 


LS WA aT) 


1976 
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1967 
1968 
BIG9 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Lo 71 
VOT 2 
eB ES) 
1974 
bas hs. 


Average 


LOT Le 


Pineapple Theses Imports by Country g 
South Other Total United 
Airita. BL. Bees States Philippines 

- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 

229 92 Svat 16,627 — 
a7 1 102 673 Zoo - 
188 De 243 203629 64 
479 39 ens Li BOF ay ste 
B22 60 382 14,149 6,985 
358 70 Lary 18,861 2,509 
288 De 310 9,684 79184 
896 26 921 10,898 9,293 
386 L2 398 15,398 8,596 
184 i 191 10,043 Let 309 
21) ues 220 5,602 14,826 
393 16 409 104323 10,468 
- ~ = 7,000 LL 6a8 

- Value, $'000 - 

16 6 22 15456 a 
Sy! 7 44 Hye Ine: - 
rs 4 16 hoe7 8 83 
34 8 42 1,316 429 
31 5 SY 1, 244 479 
26 6 a2 ihe eia 8! 184 
26 Z 28 815 730 
oi 2 60 914 780 
ZS uh 27 LESBO 768 
14 1 16 950 1,084 
iyi 2 19 695 1325 
28 2 30 911 937 
- - - 781 997 


1976 


oie 


Appendix Table 261 


Other 


a See he 


67 
i Ee, 


25 


18 


of Origin, 1966-1976 


Total 


MoreN: 


178350 
25,392 
20,693 
23,604 
21,134 


21,634 


16,874 
20,398 
24,150 
22,357 
20,908 


2052), 


Le erOL 


1,522 
1,635 
ego 
1,745 
1,624 


1,584 
1,545 
15722 
1,988 
2,038 
2,070 
Teas 


IER ols) 


Total 


1jRG7h 
26,065 
20,936 
De V22 
21,516 


22,062 


17,184 
2120 
24,548 
22,548 
134 


21,3847 


18,701 


1,544 
1,679 
1,408 
1,788 
1,660 


1,616 
1,574 
1y782 
2,014 
2,053 
2,090 
1,903 
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Appendix Table 261(concl.) 


Pineapple qe Impontss by sCountry or) Oriein§ 1966-1976 


South Other Total United Other Total 
Atrica sl Bee. Boe Seatesmenoilippines, “Mor oN. Monon. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 


1966 6.9 (She) Ga? State! = Sh 8.8 3 Ti 
1967 Aus 6.9 6.6 6.4 2 Us 6.4 6.4 
1968 6.8 Gaia Gisr/ 6.7 20.6 = ed Ga) 
1969 PAL 20.4 Sel 7.4 73 = 7.4 7.4 
LS )7aw ea, Did 926 Ord Gag = (hed at) 

Average 

1966-70 [3 G0 hae Use: Viel shee) They hace) 
LOG) evil LOeL Dee. 8.4 LO a2 Dale OZ Sew 
LSM 6.4 8.5 6 45 8.4 8.4 VES ee 8.4 8.4 
L973 6F5 Lies Ons, TESS) 8.9 Lae] B52 6.2 
1974 Use 14,8 one dl 255) siete: 44.5 oe shalt 
NS igh U5 G6 lezen Bg ORS Sw sla) 

Average 

1971-75 The abe (his, 8} Sac O79 ae 8.9 8.9 
L976 = = - ie eh) 36. ihe) 26 

="Percentage Distribution of Quantity — 

1966 ios) Oo Hues, 94.1 = ek 96.2 100.0 
1967 Is ag 2 Om4 2.6 96.6 = 0.8 See 100.0 
1968 Ors Om Lee DOnD O23 = 98.8 L00%9 
1969 2.0 On2 Poe Al Ve 4 24.4 = SWlaS) 100.0 
1970 beds 033 Las Saree: ee) = 98.2 LOOR0 

Average 

1966-70 1.6 OFS AEAg Coe Lele OFS 96.4 100.0 
eS 7 Lai, Ozu iSite! Nels 41.8 * Goe2 LOO=0 
boy? bad. Or Go3 elaaeL 43..6 170 Oil 100.0 
7S 1536 * die 6 G27 356 0 Oey, 98.4 100.0 
1974 0.8 * 0.8 44.5 54.6 * Oot 2 100.0 
LoS ee) 0.1 AeA PS) 10R2 Pasi 98.9 100.0 

Average 

Losi 75 Led Geel ibe @) 48.4 48.9 Oza 9S cL £0020 
1976 = = a 37.4 62.°3 Or LOOT 0 100.0 


(a) Imports entering under tariff item 15205-1 within commodity classes 
74-48, 75-58 and 75-59. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 262 


Beverages Consisting of Aqueous Extract of Dried Prunes: 
Imports from United States, 1968-1976 


Quantity Value Unit Value 
"000 =1b: $'000 rey A Bhs 
1968 1,320 367 27.8 
1969 2,093 621 29 ah 
1970 1,689 598 35 24 
Average 
1968-70 708 529 peal, 
1971 Zee T 591 Zone 
1972 Dep AEs: 673 30.9 
Og fa BSitsis) 1ieclesys) 48.1 
1974 | ) Leo Ee. 44.4 
1075 ca 2,139 857 40.4 
Average 
1971-75 2,304 881 3502 
1976 (b) 3,645 1,048 28.7 


(a) Includes France, 39 thousand pounds for a value of 16 thousand 
dollars. 

(b) Includes France, 65 thousand pounds for a value of 28 thousand 
dollars. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 264 


Fruit Syrups, N.o.p.:. | Lmports, Dy Country 
oreOnigin, 1966-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom Jamaica Bows Bees States MIEN: M.F.N. Total 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


1966 28 ms = 28 1,456 1,534 2, 9908. Ole 
1967 56 8 - 64 1,431 Beoe ilies 
1968 Lae Hit 2 189 | bys 3s ares pV 4,507 4,696 
1969 143 40 400 583 Taoe 55310 6,593 007 570 
1970 377 35 * 413 O72 6,139 J UL ace 

Average 

1966-70 156 19 80 256 1,347 3,844 5,191 5,446 
POZE 426 40 ™ 467 1,458 2,266 S723 a 0 
1972 491 98 3 p92 Reo 2 288 Lot 92,401 
LOWS C90 120 * Heese 2,246 360 2,006, 935016 
1974 419 POL 74 594 Ll 2 3,093 G, 6650875200 
LoS 956 178 209 eo 2 33/25 PeGsd 6,154 7,846 

Average 

Uo ev es 677 108 bee, a1 2,344 1,848 GS 926 onU3 
1976 903 Ie) 74 | WARE TS TeLLG 405 2a eo 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 6 = = 6 BOs 260 624 630 
1967 10 2 = eZ 363 506 869 881 
1968 34 3 1 SW 451 442 893 930 
1969 26 8 oF Nea 347 829 Va a ate ah 22s 16 
1970 105 2) * 110 305 893 T3195 ee Gs 

Average 

1966-70 36 4 18 ay 366 586 G5 25) Ls u08 
197 b 25 9 _ 134 347 310 657 79% 
Ne Ts ee 8) 19 ML 150 408 68 475 626 
TESS, 210 ae * Zoe O52 106 758 990 
1974 ae Ze 26 169 800 700 L499) el 069 
LOT 5 227, 58 oe 437 1,474 545 2), OVO 2. a0 

Average 

leew Oe s) 163 26 36 224 736 346 1,082 515306 


1976 265 50 16 331 661 Ihre TO2Z 0 oases 
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1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


Ae he 8 
LOT 2 
LEST ES. 
1974 
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Average 


Loe J5 


ToA6 
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1969 
1970 


Average 
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L973 
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Average 
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Source: 
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Imports by Country 


of Origin, 1966-1976 
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="Unit Values. ¢/ 1b. 
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- Percentage Distribution of 
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oe 
G2. 
74. 
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Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


on (S) [= SS) 2 


Total 


|e is 


Total. 


20.9 
18.3 
19.8 
Used 
ede 


e235 


1329 
2601 
25.9 
20 
$123 


2570 


3402 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100-0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 266 


Ketchup: Imports by Country of Origin, 1961-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bers States Mor SN; DM ites Dice Total 


Ouantity.,.8 JOO) Lb. — 


Average 

1961-65 1 2,440 * 2,440 2,441 
1966 - 2,066 = 2,066 2,066 
Levey) = eo = ikea ieee!) 
1968 = 294 = 294 294 
1969 = 382 = 362 382 
1970 u 749 = 749 750 

Average 

1966-70 * 968 = 968 968 
199 1 = S119 = 819 819 
1972 = 479 3 482 482 
Loy 3 = 581 3 583 583 
1974 = 749 5 754 754 
RENEE) = 1,344 lisa L5252 i 355 

Average 

US Ee ey = 794 4 Jishe) 799 
127.6 = dea) a ipl 2 raion 3 Zed 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 * 401 % 401 402 
1966 = PAST = Zo), ise 7 | 
1907. = 212 = 22 PAZ 
1968 os 61 = 61 61 
LG? = 61 = 61 61 
1970 * Iho = 132 182 

Average 

1966-70 * 163 = 163 163 
Loyd = 165 = 185 185 
ah Byes = 72 ii 80 80 
iO RES. = joi) al 150 150 
1974 - 220 2 221. 221 
NE is = seeds) 3 soe spl, 

Average 

LOJA-75 = 238 1 239 eae 


are fe: ~ 868 - 868 868 
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Appendix Table 266 (concl.) 


Ketchup: Imports by Country Of Ori singe LIOl lage 


Total United Other LotaL 
Balts States M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/l1b. - 


Average 

1961-65 44.3 16.5 132.6 16.5 16,2 
1966 = 14.4 a 14.4 14.4 
1967 = ere = Lae Lae 
1968 - 203 i 20.8 20.8 
2909 = 16.0 = 16,0 16.0 
1970 14.0 24.2 - 24.2 24.2 

Average 

1966-70 14.0 16.8 = L628 16.6 
L971 - 22 = pape i Bee 
L472 - 16%5 eee Loe. 5 1639 
LOTS = 20.0 ZO G7 Zo 6 2208 
1974 — Zone B22 Loe Z29Re 
OS = 41.4 28.8 418 3 41.3 

Average 

197 lee 7 5 = 29.9 Pie ea 7 Jess | Pie Pa, 
1976 = o352 = i 3982 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1964-65 * gone % whe, 100.0 
1966 = 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
ecko! = LO00..0 = 100.0 100.0 
1968 = 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1969 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 
1970 Orn he Ne = O98 o 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 * 100;0 = 100.0 100.0 
L971 = 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
ey 2 _ 9955 Os5 L020 100.0 
Lo73 oe 92.0 0.4 100.0 100.0 
1974 = 99.4 0.6 100.0 100.0 
£975 = DOL O56 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 = She Nes os) 100.0 100.0 
1976 oe 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 268 


Soups; Canned, Mixes and Bases: Imports by sea of Origin, 
a 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 
Bele 


ine 


LS 


1963-1976 « 


Total United 


eda 


BS 
66 
80 
168 
35 
94 
108 


r2 


2295 


= Quantity, '000 1b. 


25209 562 
Py ek 406 
Soe, 766 
35299 698 
50 Gl 803 
55 IOS G39 
3,444 702 
3,208 996 


3,419 1,044 
4,033 1,385 
4,206 1,674 
3,597 2,076 
3,693 1,435 
2,186 1 702 


- Value, $'000 - 


624 496 
809 362 
900 609 
Ig 021 687 
1,026 704 
da d8 2 790 
978 630 
Od 920 


VeT8ore 1,071 
1,314 8 <14)650 
16499" 1,992 
1,596 cee 


L307 od 


1,056 2,094 


119 


200 
Liat 


Other 


States Switzerland Netherlands M.F.N. 


245 


190 
lee 
a25 
589 
681 


501 
608 
7peil 
910 
810 
770 
702 


904 


636 


Total 


Total 


3,090 


Spay rs 
4,709 
ayo 
5,547 
5s7 0%, 


4,914 


5,160 
5,653 
6,875 
rable 
6,663 


Ge295 


5,016 


L302 


1,430 
1,803 
2,087 
2,108 
25530 


ue )err/ 
Zsore 
2,784 
S5 075 
4,696 
33095 
3,026 


4,778 
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Appendix Table 268 (concl.) 


Soups; Canned Mixes and Bases: Imports by eae! of Origin, 
1963-1976 «4 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. BLP. States Switzerland Netherlands M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


= Unit Value, ¢/ib. = 


Average 

1963-65 ches) Vere | 2,6 2920 88.3 el ese SO a2 od 4201 
1966 256.0 63.8 42.3 29.9 89.2 has ve eh) 40.0 40.0 
1967 36.4 49.0 Siem) ee 19.6 70.6 Sys) 3G os 38.3 
1968 24.7 44.1 26.2 28.54 98.3 8225 o209 40.8 40.3 
1969 23.3 vg ae aks 8) PTs) O77 7226 43.3 39.8 39.4 
1970 28.4 34.9 AS Ae 28.4 94.2 64.4 44.1 Cay: 40.9 

Average 

1966-70 26.8 49.1 2055 204 89.8 Hees aod 40.0 39.8 
1971 Pe, Neh SMS B2,3 92.4 675.9 36.60 46.4 46.0 
1972 20.2 20's 0 26.6 34.6 102.6 80.6 42.9 50.6 49.3 
1973 3h. 0 a0 SPS! Be 6 LUO. 2 rout Re) 49.7 5457 53.4 
1974 S87 Picket 47.9 43.9 LL. 0 122.7 29.9 66.6 66.0 
L975 56... 1 Ol 4 64.0 44.4 Lael L530 Tie) 84.2 Sono 

Average 

L971=75 cay 49.8 joe 7 37,38 2 2 100.0 23.5) Gi? 60.8 
1976 50/43 #Ge2 58.0 48.3 169.9 LOD 70.4 95.08 Joes 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

1963-65 tS 0.5 Ale) 63.4 1s 2 BI, Tee} 93.2 100.0 
1966 a eyo 0.8 1PM: ono us Be Baas Sys) 98-2 100.0 
1967 1.4 O23 ICANT! Go. L6a3 2.4 yi eee 98.3 100.0 
1968 J.) Oo ez 6923 1%.5 SERS LOR 96.8 100.0 
1969 Pa SE 0.4 20 Gee 1570 aah Dea 97.4 100.0 
1970 1.4 ie 1.6 ene keel 143 Dares | LESS 98.4 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 1.8 0.4 ae LO ae Lae ere LOZ 97.8 100.0 
1971 Zan 120 Zao 62.12 WEE 3.0 11.8 97.2 100.0 
1972 4.6 0.8 aed 60.5 Loe. 520 HWP 94.5 100.0 
1973 eo iat Bio vse) 20a 2.4 Late 94.5 100.0 
1974 2.0 O20 2.0 3954 Zao SIF LL34 oie 100.0 
1975 6.9 0.4 3 54.0 J 1s..2 280 Lio 98.7 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 Ja 0.6 3.6 Sysieal 2200 220 5 Seg 96.4 100.0 
1976 aN 0.4 1.4 43.6 lent) ed 1850 98.6 100.0 


(a) Prior to 1963 data reported in value only. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 270 
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Appendix Table 271 


Tomato Juice, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1961-1976 
United Other Total 
States WL 1 INL MS tN Total 


- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 


Average 

1961-65 SE 9G) ioe DOr Si cekem 
1966 6,743 ne C743 6,743 
LG? 5,100 = 5g LUO 3,100 
1968 4,497 = 4,497 4,497 
L969 958 — 958 958 
1970 867 = 867 867 

Average 

1966-70 3,033 = 5039 3,053 
LoD lila 39 PS bo2 Np Is 2 
Oe 2,406 Sie. Paps Od 2902 
1973 6,342 168 65:0 6,510 
1974 2,181 He 2,193 aL 
DES ee 2,046 Me, 2,071 2,0RL 

Average 

Meeks 2,026 68 2,894 2,894 
1976 a5 9H7, 29 4,046 4,046 

- Value, $'000 - 

Average 

1961-65 843 = 843 843 
1966 692 —_ 692 692 
1967 ais se 515 o15 
1968 443 = 443 443 
1969 83 = 83 83 
1970 81 - 81 81 

Average 

1966-70 363 = 363 363 
oho wah 96 3 100 100 
172 224 i! 231 231 
1273 589 14 603 603 
1974 261 a 262 262 
£975 318 3 a2. gen 

Average 

1971-75 298 6 303 303 


1976 518 13 531 531 
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Appendix Table 271 (concl.) 


Tomato Juice, Canned: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1961-1976 
United Other Total 
States ME SN: MOF ON: Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. 


Average 

1961-65 S30 = ahi) Shes) 
1966 ORS - LORS LOS 
1967 LOR = LOS 1 LOL 
1968 ete! = Sate: SB: 
1569 Ones = roles Fl 8.7 
19.7.0) ete = Ore 9.4 

Average 

1966-70 L020 = LOO 1050 
OC 7eL. S3 oD 8.4 8.4 
oe obeys) ee: Dae ee 
L973 23 Sinz) O23 pL 
1974 E20 hi eee) 1230 120 
IEC) 1S RL) 1S aes) Wee) L535 

Average 

297 t-75 ORs) S20 LO 12 
L976 Lehane ioral Po eel lehedh 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

Average 

2961-65 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 
1966 100.0 = 10020 100.0 
L967 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1968 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 
1969 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
1970 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
Be Mia 9627 Re LOGO 100.0 
Iie: 9652 Baio 100.0 100.0 
LoS 97.4 2.0 100.0 100.0 
1974 ede ds) 0.2 100.0 100.0 
L945 98.8 ee 100.0 100.0 

Average 

t971~—75 a iil, Ze 100.0 100.0 
3375 iS Wiels) 2.4 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 272 (cont. ) 
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Appendix Table 272 (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 273 


Vegetable Juices, n.o.p. Canned: Imports by vountry of Origin 
1966-1976 
Total United Other Total 
idee States M.F.N. MaPN. Total 


- Quantity, ‘000 lb. - 


1966 - 304 19 a2 523 
LOGY 2 350 19 369 370 
1968 3 224 25 249 Zou 
1969 5 422 13) 501 506 
1970 9 1,430 85 Th yet Re 32) 

Average 

1966-70 4 546 46 ao) 595 
Aes yaat ag 1,444 136 L580 1602 
LOZ 3) PA Mee WS) ies Ze LO 2 ho 
Po/3 >:/ 4,719 12, 4,792 4,849 
1974 47 5,330 192 B22 209 
ED/5 EO 6,485 57 6,541 6,643 

Average 

7 a 56 Axi TL Ls hp Sag ae) 4,286 
1976 76 1507 Dil: ibaa! 1,634 

- Value, $'000 - 

1966 = 83 5 89 89 
1967 * 19 6 85 85 
1968 I) 56 Tel 67 67 
1969 a 108 23 130 133 
19770) 2 cat S| | 306 308 

Average 

1966-70 1 Weak 14 Was) 136 
1974 3) 290 26 316 521 
£972 ah 454 34 488 499 
1973 10 Tele 18 790 800 
1974 10 883 44 oad 936 
£o7 5 a I Sie) mals ibaa 1,439 

Average 

Ot L= 75 Wy 758 pS) 788 nog 


1976 22 434 16 450 471 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1570 


Average 


1966-70 


NE fae 
Ove 
ESF is) 
1974 
eye) 


Average 


I ES 


L976 


1966 
L9G? 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1966-70 


LOFL 
TOW 
Loe 
1974 
ley es 


Average 


EoJ1=7) 


197.6 


Source: 


Vegetable Juices, n.o.p. Canned: 
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Appendix Table 273 (concl.) 


ote. United Other Total 


Bele States Mer ON: Mer oN. 


ot oO 


Customs 


- 20 oy 20 a) ai fees 
7 ee) 29.0 2S ee), 
3 24.9 44.2 2679 
2 25:0 29.4 Zoe 
0 LOS eG 2052 
2 Pp 3128 Pa os 
8 205 19-3 20.0 
9 afr, 25) 13.0 
0 16.4 252 16.5 
4 16.6 PLY | 16.8 
5 2135 37.0 216 
1 LO PAGE | 1826 
Suh 25.0 BOs ZO 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
= Gre. Shree 100750 
5 94.6 aye ik Oo 
Z 89.2 10%.0 Nope 
0 83.4 15.6 99°.0 
6 9308 6.43 99.4 
7 Seas: Pol hes 
4 90...) oe 98.6 
0 SIS 4.8 93.0 
2 Des iis chalets 
8 95../ 3.4 o9n2 
5 IOMe ag Shays: 
5) Jee) 2.8 Q357 
oat Lays) ain al 9520 
documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Imports by Country of 
Origin, 1966-1976 


Totaw 


i) 
oO 
wNWwWoo WN 


100. 


pea 
2) 
j=) 
o0.0o0 0 


100. 


POO: 


i) 


100; 
100; 
100; 
100. 
100. 


Se ee) Se 


100.0 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 274 


Sweet Potatoes, n.o.p.: Value of Imports, by Country 
ofOri ein se 906-1976 
Total United Other Total 
Dire States Moran. M.F.N. Total 
- $'000 - 

1966 - 147 - 147 147 

T9367 - 27. - WaT Lar} 

1968 il 176 i Lara, 178 

1969 3 1a) di 178 180 

AO 5 233 - 233 239 
Average 

1966-70 7 SL * LZ 174 

ine yal 12 308 ik 309 324 

Se 4 ToS Ths: 180 184 

ES 22 104 1 105 127 

LO7G 36 104 4 108 144 

SS Sy 235 iba 246 303 
Average 

1971-75 27 Aes, 6 190 216 

1976 74 iS) 9 128 202 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 275 


Vegetable Pastes and Hash: Value of Imports, by Country 
of Origin, 1966-1976 


Total United Other Total 
B slice States Mor TNE MoOEaN Total 
- $'000 - 
1966 236 650 We E29 965 
1967 190 890 ES 1,008 1,198 
1968 LID Sie ye. Oy 1,307 
1969 5 5)/ ON 148 1,649 2,006 
1970 Say) 1,660 196 S56 2 Les 
Average 
1966-70 278 dea L22 132 2D. Vos 
L971. 318 2,023 282 Zig 309 BES HO 
LOW By ae Smale 409 3006 4,065 
£973 487 4,541 419 4,960 5,447 
1974 595 4,349 ye Ne 4,742 Ser 
L975 550 2,930 388 Sin GPAs 3,876 
Average 
1971-75 496 35396 owes! 3, te 4,270 
1976 602 4,168 435 4,603 sya Os, 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 276 
(a) 


Fruits and Peels, Crystallized, Glacé, Candied or Drained: 


Imports by Country om Origin’ 1966-1976 


Total United Other Total 
Bee. States France MeEoN: MaiN: Total 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


1966 174 413 2eU abi Vlora Utes 
1967 141 126 1,564 Shs Lea 1865 
1968 62 ayahe, Pes 11 1 O67 13429 
1969 118 Too 1789 op 2016 233 
LOO 86 S19 1,460 261 2,040 226 

Average 

1966-70 116 306 L432 82 ere VAG) P3936 
1Oal: 80 25 1, 167 98 a 45/2 
1972 1 64 Peles 186 1,416 ab 3181s) 
POTS day | ZA 668 184 L064 Leo 
1974 Lae 922 1,914 ps Page ied | 35083 
SSIES) Za LO6 350 40 1,446 ee 

Average 

NOS) ilincay bs, Abe y) 460 1,049 120 O20 Wey oo 
1976 166 1,082 ey ESS Papee ts ys) 20 


- Value, $'000 - 


1966 pis) 88 396 = 489 O18 
167 2D 42 484 6 wees 57 
1968 8 130 360 6 495 504 
1969 19 45 Des yg 602 621 
1970 16 81 448 Sy) 581 he dN) 

Average 

1966-70 19 iq 444 18 540 SBR: 
1971 2 ie 364 2 399 412 
Ee Wye Us) 25 397 ote) 481 509 
ae BRS: 34 i, Shh 13 468 502 
1974 36 oher/ g78 59 1,394 1,430 
1975 61 428 190 49 667 Five: 

Average 

1971-75 34 180 449 sic! 682 716 


1976 33 413 584 105 LO Ve ERE) 


Sy) 
Appendix Table 276 (concl.) 


Fruits and Peels, Crystallized, Glacé, Candied or Drained: (4) 


Imports by Country OL Orteiny, 1960=1970 


Total United Other Total 
Brees States France Meta MeN. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 


1966 Low 214 B2eZ 41.2 295.0 2g 
1967 Ie) 33.4 30.9 78 SUG: 2950 
1968 itahy 8) 24.0 B252 Stele 7 Pals Th 75 8)% 3h 
1969 Geel SiS) 2959 Js a! Jag la 20% 
1976 L857 Pe eas B06), Z20e1 2000 28.1 

Average 

1966-/0 G6 Zee 31.0 ids yale) Zone 
L97h Uae oe te: SZ RSMO) 30.9 30.0 
1972 18.4 Sele: 34.1 SRA te! 34.0 WeG2) 
1979 jad be) ZOO 47.5 BO atl. 44.0 41.1 
1974 30.8 3328 eS eeoat 6De1 47.6 47.0 
LO 7D 22m Bono Se ae INysS eS) aC 42.3 

Average 

Vesa ls 7A, Ze she) ual 42.8 44.4 aie 40.1 
L976 PRU eAl shelg OPA Dee 46.2 44.5 

- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

1966 OND 22.6 OT 0.6 G0 100.0 
1957 ee) Orr 8329 lege) D220 LOC 30 
1968 340 Se 64.6 0.6 96.4 100.0 
1969 oA) eas) 8379 4.3 94.5 100.0 
1970 4.0 Isa) 6Ora/ 23 96.0 100.0 

Average 

1966-70 G0 the Ks) 74.0 4.2 94.0 100.0 
Ieiy a Dies 2 Tes Oor2 ag! Daw 100.0 
1972 yas 4.1 74.3 NEAR: 90-2 10050 
1973 2d IEPs 6) Danes eS a S72 10030 
1974 Sie: 50s G22 <6 2om2 10080 
2S Es) 16.1 62) ak SoyiteS: Beha) 100.0 

Average 

1971-75 8.8 ZNO Shaeys) One? Deez, 100.0 
1976 ois) 42.4 43.8 died 9355 LOO; 


(a) Includes cherries and other fruits of créme de menthe, maraschino 
or other flavour. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 277 
(a) 


Fruit Pulp, Not Sweetened we Imports by Country 
Of Uriginge i700. 710 


United Other Total United Nether- Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. Bees States lands spain, Myron. M.FLN. © total 


a 


- Quantity, '000 1b. - 


1966 17 58 75 760 140 i 208 gE TAPES vee 
1967 = i dL 198 41 9 78 326 O27 
1968 5) 3 8 B39 40 Sz 298 705 714 
1969 2 6 8 ols ne, ihe) Dp o0 2,425 Ge 
1970 4 8 11 Pras 8) 86 643 L305 1,916 

Average 

1966-70 a ifs) ou 810 77 es Shop| 1295 eo 
EOE 4 3 f 964 42 i 20m 15499 1,506 
L872 5 6 10 968 58 81 600 15206 ee. 
LOS 6 8 14 L564 EOS 307 761 27052 2,845 
1974 LS DF TZ Lous Vale 230 665 2,peu PS SNe 
197) i Heal 143 york 206 256 22052 3,289 4,086 

Average 

1971-75 9 4] 50 | Dearie: B25 oF 892 PASS se | 25 209 
1976 63 286 349 WI, Se 104 2,200 Fer 612 98) 5,002 

- Value, $'000 - 

1966 4 Jia as) ‘leigh 14 A lay) 143 159 
1967 = * * as 4 i 16 54 54 
1968 2 a} ea) 51 ) 3 36 100 103 
1969 1 3 3 g2h 13 Ave) 3 420 434 
1970 ul 3 4 V25 =| 9 19 216 220 

Average 

1966-70 5 4 5 125 S) 5 44 187 Lz 
ToL 2 1 3 LOL 2 LZ 86 201 204 
Lo7Z it 2 3 ES 9 10 LS 7 290 £53 
L973 5 3 5 226 45 a3 Zoe 584 590 
1974 9 26 34 220 30 48 194 492 526 
175 8 55 63 184 43 61 TSS) 823 886 

Average 

1971-75 4 Ly, oe 170 26 OY, 244 438 440 


1976 Ze 70 aS 341 [hed 15 528 95679 1,048 


Fruit Pulp, Not Sweetened 


United Other 


Kingdom B.P. 

1966 Ne) LG 7, 

1967 - Shela 

1968 45.3 3or 

1969 54.4 43.0 

1970 41.6 36.7 
Average 


1966-70 S202 ORS 


1971 SOR 3 
1972 rach) 8 
1973 44.4 SHUEY) 
1974 DO.o 0 
1975 63.7 cf 


Average 
1971-75 Sas 42.1 


1976 Se hyde 24.7 
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Appendix Table 277 (concl.) 


foe Imports by Country 
of Origin, 1966-1976 
Total United Nether- Other motal 


Dies States lands spain M.F.N. M.F.N. Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. - 


1959 14.6 OTL OO 8.4 Ze, ie 6) 
3 OF), 16.4 10.7 12.8 20> 16:6 16.6 
43.0 toy 8) LOIS LOLS 120 14.2 1455 
4. 7 Meee] LO. 3 O36 ANS es eevee) 12.4 
Ekeige ae ry) 8.4 Oe, A2e2 ASS) eS 
Zoo ILS yas! IM es LO. 1 12.4 14.2 14.6 
Sich 1075 age) 107.6 27D 13.4 13,2 
30.4 lis Meese, Wo ee) Vea Ee) Z Oe yig®) Leia Ae 
iad 14.5 ages) IAS: 34.1 20.6 207 
Lg lee Long Lovee 21.0 Ze: FANG rag Sw) 
44.0 LASS 2057 23.50 26e 1 250 Pahoa 
4339 T3<3 2077 16.6 27.4 s Rsieyts) ial Se. 
26756 L7i4 lee 14.7 23.4 20.5 270 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 
1966 Le4 4.9 €.3 63.9 Dle/ OG NER gs: eS) 20070 
L9G? - 0.3 O33 5S 2.6 aC Don OO aes, 100.0 
1968 Oe 0.4 Dewi LD PRO Die, 4.5 41.7 9659 100.0 
1969 ig i OZ C3 hoes) BAS 5.4 Pay eeds, STATE 100.0 
£970 Se 0.4 OS Do. 0 ie Va 330 onic 100.0 
Average 
1966-70 0.4 ie PAG 6125 D0 4.1 210 98.4 100.0 
awit 0.3 OsZ O25 64.0 Zoo 7.4 Zens 990 100.0 
eR O73 Oh O26 Blo! 3.4 4.7 jo SU Sees 100.0 
L978 O22 Ox3 On ayer 7730 10.8 26.0 29). eet OO. 0 
1974 0.6 2.4 32,0 54.6 S19, 9.6 24 0 97 Ole OO 20 
lee Via. Oe! A b) 59) 38.5 S68 6.3 50.2 80555) roo m0 
Average 
1971-75 O53 tO PeA9) 50.5 ele) 79 Ss) 92,0 4 9100.0 
1976 thee Seif 7.0 Sieh 6.8 EASA 45.0 93. 0igeLO0 a0 


(a) Fruitioulp, with, sugar ox mot, n.o.p., and fruits, crushed. From_29/3 
includes tariff item 10501-1 Citrus fruit pulp, which otherwise would 
be classified under tariff item 10500-1, for use in the manufacture of 


citrus fruit: juices. 


Source: Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 278 


isp sae bfe web Bey ese. Imports by Country of Origin, 
1966-1976 
United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom B.P. Datla States M.F.N. MOFN; Total 
- Quantity, '000 lb. - 
1966 ~ 266 266 1S 4s, ot 25250 De SOL 
1967 - 7 17 732 1,482 2,214 2,230 
1968 - 237 743 eed 8 ee! dhypSi eke) 23473 22705 
1969 2 7 175 452 Ab Atal fs) 1,664 13639 
L7G - 169 69 L233 1265 Pa Sate) 2. O57 
Average 
1966-70 * 17 1 ie 966 Wi2po Doe A 22392 
L971 _ 14 14 243 iyo Ba) i o52 Te567 
OT 27 ae] 56 563 924 L487 1,543 
dae Wee: 8 BS) 43 AVeys) 840 ehehs 15035 
1974 16 186 202 44] 635 1,076 IEP TS, 
iS is) a - i 145 545 689 690 
Average 
1971-75 10 2 Yes! 63 309 oot oO. e223 
Meas: 2 - vs 235 565 801 803 
- Value, $'000 - 
1966 - 80 80 24d Nests 409 489 
L967 - D 2 145 220) 365 B70) 
1968 - 64 64 229 188 ay 481 
1969 1 53 54 130 166 296 350 
1970 - 56 56 222 yal: 393 449 
Average 
1966-70 * of 52 Eo9 ey fy) 376 428 
Lock es c= 4 4 54 166 22a 220 
bOI? 5) ey fl 100 ae aoe 230 
173 5 6 7 sul 116 147 19 
1974 ) 3 40 143 94 oy, 276 
POTS 1, = il B35 89 123 124 
Average 
1971-75 M 2) diz Te 118 190 202 


L9/6 1 = i: ne NEdSS) 166 167 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
£970 


Average 


1966-70 


Lhe ae 
BOT 2 
1575 
1974 
eo7 5 


Average 


die W/L ESITRS 


£976 


1966 
L967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 


1SG5-70 


Bos 1 
LOT 2 
£9.73 
1974 
1975 


Average 


Lo A/D 


1976 


(a)> tfr 
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Appendix Table 278 (concl.) 
Brulee woe nie see Imports by Country of Origin, 
1966-1976 


United Other Total United Other Total 
Kingdom Bere Bee. States M.F.N. Mor Ns Total 


- Unit Value, ¢/1b. 


= 3050 BORO ZOR4 eee 1633 195 

- 28207 2857 L919 Toes Ropes tS6 

- BET EE 2 fase Jade 13/0 16.9 17.8 

UMS ee 30% 7 301 28.8 dD ea), Lheo Lo 8 

“= Seer Bore 13.0 Nie tas) 15s6 Pe ee 

29 5 £100) 3020 ZU are! Loe9 Dig 

- 26.4 2624 2254 LW ARI} ta u4e3 

NRA aie ibs) Les ee ARs ood Pang 

Siebel L6G dl Daal 20780 138 1426 P5eU 

Sie, 18.6 ie SP he. P48 22e0) 226 

fare - VSAM 23°.9 LoS ieee 18.0 

Me eS!) iE) Losey 2385 IRs ae, Rope 16.5 

49.8 - 49.8 PM io) 2053 2028 PAV AGS: 
- Percentage Distribution of Quantity - 

- 1036 LOZ 237.0 Bou 89.4 LOS 

- has | Oy 32.6 66.5 Dons 100.0 

- 8.6 8.6 40.2 alee 91.4 100.0 

OE i SP es) Zuo 66.0 90.6 100.0 

658 O23 NS oes, a7. 5 93.7 100.0 

* Whee? ee 40.4 Sear, 9268 100.0 

- ONY On 13a 83.6 oh weak 100.0 

ey: a) 35.6 30S BOE 96.4 100.0 

Oe: oes ek Lage ole 1 65.9 100.0 

Ne 14.6 i Beles: Sa 49.7 84.2 100.0 

Oak - Ogel 210 18.9 99°.9 100.0 

0.8 4.3 Dire 250 69.6 94.8 100.0 

i Rs] -- 033 2553 70.4 ede eet 166.0 


uit pulp, other than grape pulp, not sweetened, in air-tight 


cans or other air-tight packages. 


Source: 


Customs documents tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Other 


Mobeis 


—- Quantity, 
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Appendix Table 281 


Exports by Country 
1961-1976 
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Jams, Jellies and Marmalades 
of Destination 
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Exports by Country 
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